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T  O 

The  moft  high,  puiflant3  and 


noble  Prince  *****, 


Duke  of  ^  ^  ^  y 

Marquis  of  **'■***, 


4  # 

&C.  &C.  &C.  &C*  &C.  &C. 


My  Lord, 


HE  pleafure  which  attends  this  de- 


dication  to  your  Grace,  is  of  fo 
lingular  a  nature,  that  very  few  writers,  I 
imagine  have  ever  pofieflcd  the  like  felicity. 
It  is  no  lefs,  my  Lord,  than  a  power  of  {hew¬ 
ing  how  totally  the  letters  of  this  papiil 
which  I  have  tranflated,  are  diverted  of 
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all  foundation  of  truth,  in  the  obfervations 
which  they  contaiq.  • 

It  is  too  frequently  the  hard  fate  of 
writers,  my  Lord,  to  be  obliged  to  tranf- 
late  the  works  of  authors  which  they  do 
not  approve,  and  contradid  the  fentiments 
of  their  hearts  thro’  a  long  work  in  every 
line  which  flows  from  their  pen. 

This,  my  Lord,  tho’  it  may  unhappily 
fall  to  my  fhare,  I  cannot  let  pafs  un- 
obferved,  as  too  many  Britifh  tranflators 
might  have  carelefsly  done  :  I  intend  there¬ 
fore  to  fhew  with  the  beft  abilities,  which 
fo  fhort  a  fpace  will  allow  me,  the  falfities 
of  his  obfervations,  by  the  recital  of  a  very 
few  of  your  Grace’s  virtues,  adions,  and 
excellencies;  and  thus  oppofe  experience 
to  f peculation. 

Yet,  my  Lord,  I  implore  you  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  this  delign  arifes  entirely  from 

% 
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a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fhall  deliver,  and  not  from  any  idea,  par¬ 
tially  entertained  in  your  favour ;  at  the 
fame  time  I  allure  your  Grace,  that  it 
does  not  lpring  from  any  bafe  inclination 
of  flattering  you  ;  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
convinced  you  will  have  the  goodpefs  to 
believe  before  you  have  read  thro’  this  ad~ 
drefs  ;  but  from  a  laudable  defire  of  do¬ 
ing  ftrid  juftice  to  your  unparallell’d  parts, 
and  lingular  character,  which  I  am  fully 
aflured  no  age  has  yet  produced  an  equal 

to,  and  no  future - ;  but  let  me  not 

pretend  to  dive  into  the  recedes  of  futu¬ 
rity,  a  fudden  turn  of  thought  towards  the 
court  of  the  heir  apparent  inclines  me  to 
believe,  that  your  Grace  may  leave  a  fuc- 
cefior  equal  to  yourfelf  in  all  the  high  arts, 
and  accomplishments  of  governing. 

t  *  ^  1 

r-  *  f 

In  this  dedication  to  your  Grace,  I 
am  made  peculiarly  happy  by  tli'e  two 
moft  deledtable  ideas,  which  can  attend 
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the  human  mind  >  the  pleafure  of  doing 
you  juftice,  in  convincing  the  world  of  the 
errors,  miftakes,  and  blunders,  which  this 
papift  has  afierted,  and  giving  eafe  to  my 
own  confcience,  which  would  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  deep  in  peace,  till  I  had  de¬ 
clared  to  you  and  my  country,  the  true 
difference  which  exifts  between  my  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking,  and  that  of  the  original 
author. 

This  dedication,  however,  I  implore  your 
Grace  to  receive  as  an  haffy  fketch  of 
fome  future  defign,  and  not  as  any  thing 
pretended  to  be  finished  j  as  a  hint  of  what 
people  ought  to  think  of  you,  rather  than 
a  defcription  of  your  full  glories ;  fome-  \ 
thing  that  my  heart  pants  to  complete; 
with  all  poffible  truth  and  expedition ;  fo, 
that  there  may  not  remain  a  Angle  doubt  in 
any  one  breaft  of  this  ifland,  of  the  real, 
extent  of  your  capacity,,  and  of  the  true 
ufe  which  you  have  proved  to  your  coun¬ 
try  in  peace  and  war. 


One 
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One  of  the  firft  aflertions  of  this  ca¬ 
tholic  writer,  my  Lordj  is.  That  the  Whig 
idea,  of  every  man’s  polfefling  a  right  of 
deciding  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  is  deftrudtive  of  true  liberty,  and 
muft,  from  the  love  of  power  fo  natural 
to  man,  terminate,  in  making  a  minifter 

abfolute. 

Nothing  is  fo  apt  to  deceive,  my 
Lord,  as  fpeculative  reafoning  ;  the  web  of 
which  is  finely  fpun  from  arguments  a 
priori,  where  men  pretend  to  draw  from 
caufes  thofe  confequences  which  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us  are  never  to  be  found 
in  the  fequel  :  in  this  manner  was  this 
author  deceived. 

But  permit  me,  my  Lord,  without 
fufpicion  of  adulation,  to  draw  a  mod 
illuftrious  inftance  of  this  truth  from  the 
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behaviour  of  your  Grace,  and  many  other 
confpicuous  Whigs. 

Can  it  ever  be  forgotten,  my  Lord, 
by  the  —  •  and  people  of  England, 

with  what  amazing  moderty,  refignation, 
and  humility,  your  Grace,  accompanidd 
with  many  other  complete  Whigs,  offered 
to  refign  into  the  hands  of  your  xWafter, 
all  the  high  offices,  ports,  charges,  ho- 
no!>,  and  advantages  you  enjoy’d,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  fuperior  underrtanding, 
which  he  intended  to  take  to  his  councils. 

In  this,  did  you  not  glorioufly  deter¬ 
mine  to  facrifice  all  private  interert,  and 
relinquish  all  particular  advantage  ?  And 

this,  my  Lord,  at  a  time  when  rebellion 
was  in  the  land,  your  mafter  engaged  in 
a  war  on  the  continent,  and  the  money- 
jobbers  of  the  city  refufed  to  lend  the 
fupplies  to  every  one  but  you,  even  at  this 
inrtant  when  it  was  fcarce  poffible  for  his 

- to 
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IX 


i— -  to  difplace  you.  Such  was  the 

confcioufnefs  of  your  own  worth,  obe¬ 
dience  to  your  Mailer,  and  promotion  of 

your  country’s  weal,  that  you  would  una¬ 
nimously  have  furrendered  all  polls,  ho¬ 
nors  and  profits  into  his  hands,  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  one  man,  univerfally  acknowledged 
of  greater  understanding. 

Can  fuch  aitoniShing  refignation,  and 
difinterefted  actions,  fpring  from  the  love 
of  power  ?  Shall  Whigs  hereafter  be  Stig¬ 
matized  with  arbitrary  difpofitions,  when 
no  reign  can  produce  one  instance  of 
equal  humility  and  Subjection  in  a  mini¬ 
ster  ? 

.  )  _ 

Th  us,  my'  Lord,  this  Single  instance  is 
Sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  falfehood  0f 

this  papist’s  aSTertion ;  it  proves  that  the 
practice  of  a  Whig  manifestly  contradicts 
his  Speculative  conceptions  j  that  humility, 
modeSty,  refignation,  and  duty,  are  the 

cfieCts 
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feds  of  tllof'e  caufes  and  principles,  which 

he  affixed  would  generate  pride,  arrogance, 

ifobedience,  and  ufurpation.  Here,  my 
ord,  give  me  leave  to  rejoyce  with  you,  in 
producing  this  happy  proof  of  experience, 
which  f0  thoroughly  clears  you  and  all 
Whigs,  from  the  malicious  infinuations 
that  are  contained  in  this  popifh  author , 
fince  the  firft  annals  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
it  could  never  be  faid  with  fo  much  truth 
as  at  prefent,  The  king  can  do  no  wrong. 

/ 

With  what  piety  does  your  Grace  pre- 
ferve  gray  hairs,  and  declining  life,  from 
that  fatigue  which  attends  looking  into 
public  affairs;  and  difpofe  of  all  things 
without  difturbing  the  quiet  of  his  days? 
With  what  wonderful  invention  do  you 
devife  means  to  ke'ep  that  intelligence 
which  would  difpleafe  him,  from  his  eyes, 
and  lull  him  with  tales  of  more  amufing 
circumftances  ? 
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The  care  and  pain  of  diftributing  all 
things,  either  honorary,  or  lucrative,  your 
Grace  has  fo  prudently  eafed  your  Matter's 
hands  of,  that  in  all  the  late  changes  and 
appointments  of  his  fervants,  the  very  let¬ 
ters  which  compofe  his  title,  were  never 
heard  amongft  the  people. 

It  is  faid,  his  Grace  has  given  the  poft 
of  ****  to  the  honourable  ****  j  the  office 
of  ****  to  the  right  honorable  ***** ;  the 
garter  to  the  mod  high  andpuittant  ****. 

So  tender  are  you  in  troubling  his  re- 
pofe ;  thus  are  you  at  once  the  nurfe  of 
*****,  and  people  grown  old  and  paft  the 
vigor  of  their  lives. 

Nor  is  the  ■  -  alone  indebted  to 
your  Grace  for  the  immenfe  care  you  have 
ihewn,  in  exonerating  his  (boulders  of 
the  weight  of  reigning  ■,  did  not  his  fon 
prove  an  equal  inftance  of  your  attention, 
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to  his  eafe  alfo  ?  with  the  moil  becoming 
modeily  you  decently  contrived  to  fup- 
plant  him  at  that  univerfity,  over  which  he 
vvi/hed  to  prefide ;  even  contrary  to  his 
.will  you  procured  yourfelf  to  be  eledted 
head  of  that  place,  and  bravely  dared  his 

difpleafure,  to  him  from  the  trouble 

which  attends  fuch  a  charge  ?  Can  the  pre- 
fent  fon  forget  your  affedtion  for  his  de¬ 
parted  fire  ?  Can  you  fail  of  continued 
honors  from  him,  who  have  thus  alike 
politely  treated  his  father  and  grand-fa¬ 
ther  ?  Will  he  not  hereafter  fhew  his  fenfe 
of  thefe  proceedings  ?  How  ridiculous  then 
to  affert,  that  the  prefent  adminiftration 
of  affairs  requires  the  principles  of  a  Tory, 
to  preferve  the  king’s  prerogative,  and 
peoples  rights,  from  the  ambitious  views 
of  a  Whig-adminiftration. 

In  matters  relating  to  religion,  my 
I >01  d,  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  this 
author  is  equally  miftaken,  as  he  is  in 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  Whig-principles.  But  when 
we  confider  him  as  a  papift,  bred  under 
the  darknefs  of  Jefuitifm,  in  a  land  of  fla- 
very  and  church-defpotifm,  imbibing  pre¬ 
judices  from  infancy  by  this  education  ;  it 
is  not  much  to  be  wonder’d  at,  that  the 
paths  which  you  purfue  in  policy  fliould 
be  incomprehenfible  to  his  circumfcribed 
conception. 

Religion,  my  Lord,  may  be  allowed 
in  Italy,  in  a  land  of  arbitrary  power ;  it 
may  form  one  part  of  government  where 
men  are  born  flaves,  compofed  of  all  the 
depreciating  faculties  and  paffions,  that  dis¬ 
grace  human  nature  :  in  that  country  in¬ 
deed,  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of  future 
rewards  and  punifhments,  may  be  of  pu¬ 
blic  utility,  and  neceflary  to  influence  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

r*  "  #  t  *  *  ' 

But  in  Britain,  a  land  of  liberty,  where 
the  innocent  natives  are  almoft  returned 
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to  a  Hate  of  nature,  can  a  man  be  faid  to 
be  truly  free,  whofe  daflard  foul  dreads  the 
offending  his  creator  j  or,  who  is  harraffed 
by  the  flavifh  apprehenfions  of  punifh- 
ment  in  another  world,  for  actions  which 
his  conflitution  continually  prompts  him  to 
commit  in  this. 

•  /  4 

How  ought  we  then  to  congratulate 
each  other,  that  fuch  humiliating  tenets 
have  been  totally  extirpated  during  your 
adminiflration  ?  Right  reafon,  the  love  of 
virtue,  moral  reftitude,  and  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  are  the  foie  motives  which  influence 
the  nobler  parts  of  a  Briton’s  mind :  you 
alone  are  the  terror  of  the  guilty. 

In  all  commercial  Hates,  my  Lord,  it 
has  been  ever  allowed  the  diflinguifhing 
mark  of  a  legiflator  and  Hatefman,  to  en-  • 
courage  thofe  kinds  of  commerce,  whefe 
the  original  materials  are  of  the  leafl  worth, 
and  the  chief  value  of  the  commodities 
arifes  from  the  labour  of  the  people ;  in 

this 
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this  art,  your  Grace,  and  your  immortal  pre- 
deceifor,  have  excelled  all  the  Tons  of  men. 
You  have  created  a  gainful  merchandize 
without  labour,  from  materials  of  no  va¬ 
lue. 

> 

S 

T  o  indance  in  one  refpeft  only ;  what 
was  the  lingle  article  of  confcience  worth 
in  this  kingdom,  before  your  adminidra- 
tion  ?  the  utmoft  that  could  be  faid  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  bed  was,  that  it  gave  a  man 
a  chearful  countenance,  and  made  his  11  um¬ 
bers  fweet  and  eafy.  But,  did  it  fate  the 
hungry  appetite,  or  clothe  the  naked  limbs 
of  virtue  in  did  refs  ?  Of  what  ufe  was 
it  then  to  the  pafl'eiTor? 

Since  your  prudential,  and  virtuous  ad- 
miniftration,  how  confpicuous  is  the  change  ? 
Not  a  little  borough  remains  in  England, 
where  the  very  word  of  all  confciences 
may  not  be  fold  once  in  feven  years,  for 

what  is  fufficient  to  fudain  a  moderate  fa- 

* 

mily  during  that  time  5  of  fuch  increafed 
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value  has  that  trifle  been  made  thro'  all 
England,  during  your  fuperintendance  of 
the  nation’s  welfare  ;  and  tho’  your  Grace 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  firft  dealer  in  this 

to  your  immortal  honor  it 
mufl;  be  allowed,  that  you  have  more  than 
trebled  its  value,  flnce  you  have  taken  it 
under  your  protection,  and  voluntarily  con- 
defcended  to  be  conftantly  chofen  matter 
of  that  company  which  are  the  greateft 
traders  in  that  merchandize. 

How  great  then  are  the  obligations  which 
ftarving  virtue  owes  to  your  charitable  dif- 
pofition  ?  What  thanks  are  .due  to  fuch 
public  fpiritednefs,  and  care  for  poverty  in 
diftrefs  ?  When  will  the  ttupid  people  re, 
pay  you  as  you  deferve  ? 

N  o  r  is  your  public-fpirited  difpofition 
confined  to  this  country  alone ;  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ifle,  which  depends  on  this  king¬ 
dom,  has  felt  the  aufpicious  influence  j 
the  judicious  protection  which  you  gave 

to 
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to  a  certain  favorite,  has  created  fuch  a  mar- 

J  \ 

vellous  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  as  cannot  be 
equaljed  in  all  ancient  llory  ■,  what  floods  of 
claret  have  been  exhaufted  in  loyal  healths  to 
his  majefty,  by  this  your  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  ?  To  what  degree  mull  a  minifler  be 
loved,  when  one  Angle  action  can  produce 
fuch  an  univerfal  fpirit  of  patriotifm  in  a  na¬ 
tion?  Would  you  not  fufpedt  me  of  adulation, 
if  I  fliould  deliver  my  real  fentinients  to  your 
Grace  ?  Can  fuch  a  people  ever  be  tempted 

to  revolt  againft  this  darling  minifler  ? 

* 

Tet  to  your  eternal  fame,  this  fpirit 
refts  not  there  :  the  commands  which  have 
been  given  to  the  governors  of  the  Britiflv 

I  . 

plantations,  particularly  New-York,  have 
created  an  equal  efteem  for  you  in  that 
country ;  the  Angular  mildnefs  of  exprefl- 
Aon  in  their  fpeeches  ;  and  the  facred- 
nefs,  with  which  you  obferved  your  pro- 
mifes  made,  during  tile  laft  war,  have 
united  the  inhabitants  univerfally  in  one 
Vol  I.  b  paflion. 
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paffion,  fentiment,  and  opinion  towards 
you.  There  is  fcarce  an  ifland  or  colony 
M'here  the  BritiHi  power  prefides,  which 
is  not  filled  with  admiration  of  the  gover-  , 
nors  you  fend,  and  of  you  who  fend  them. 
Never  was  there  an  union  at  home  and 
abioad,  in  the  judgment  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  concerning  the  minifterial  abilities 
of  any  man,  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  their  opinions  of  your  Grace. 

H  o  w  thankfully  will  the  Americans 
receive  the  twelve-hundred  foldiers,  which 
you  are  fending  to  their  aid  ?  How  equal 
to  the  talk  of  defir oy in g  the  fettlements  of 
Canada  and  Miffiffippi,  is  this  military  force  ? 
Which,  confidering  the  fuperiority  of  Brit- 
tilh  courage,  and  Ikill  of  its  officers,  to 
thofe  of  France,  and  that  the  French  are 
but  ten  thoufand  feven-hundred  regular 
troops  (not  quite  ten  to  one) ;  what  proba¬ 
bility  is  there  that  they  can  look  us  in  the 
face,  and  how  feafable  is  theprojeft  of  dri¬ 
ving  them  out  of  the  American  continent  ?- 
4  Indeed, 
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Indeed,  my  Lord,  the  Americans  are 
a  hard-headed  and  ftubborn  race,  defcend- 
ed  from  thofe  fathers,  who  are  great  ene¬ 
mies  to  minifters ;  they  have  Ihewn  in 
the  late  wars  that  they  dare  to  fight,  and 
will  follow  no  leaders  but  thofe  born  in 
their  own  country :  for  this  reafon  it  may 
be  prefumed  you  have  fent  them  officers 
from  this  kingdom,  left  being  innured 
to  martial  affairs  under  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  they  may  declare  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent. 

By  this  fingle  thought  you  have  fully 
contrived,  that  they  ffiall  raife  no  army,  and 
thrown  the  blame  on  the  planters,  who 
will  not  inlift  under  the  natives  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thus  you  have  preferved  yourfelf  from 
all  impeachment  of  negledt,  in  fuccour- 
iog  the  Americans,  prevented  a  war,  and 

b  2  give* 
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given  no  umbrage  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  appears  to  me  the  moft  machi- 
vilian  and  refined  ftretch  of  all  human  po¬ 
licy. 

Nothing,  my  Lord,  is  fo  common 
amongft  men  of  feeble  underflanding,  as 
to  form  judgments,  and  found  prejudices 
on  the  maxims  and  manners  of  their  illuf- 
trious  anceftors  becaufe  Horace,  Juvenal, 
and  other  ancient  Greek,  and  Latin  writers 
of  immortal  honor,  exclaimed  again  ft  in¬ 
formers  as  the  mod  detefted  race  of  men, 
they  would  infer,  that  your  attention  tp 
thefe  mifereants,  is  highly  culpable. 

But  alas  !  fuch  is  their  fhort-ftghted 
ken  into  your  policy,  fo  abfolutely  different 
from  that  of  Minos,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
Numa,  thofe  drivelers  in  the  old  fyftems 
of  government,  that  they  do  not  perceive 
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one  excellence  in  your  new  and  unpreci- 
dented  manner  of  governing. 

Will  any  man  dare  to  condemn  this 
inclination  in  your  Grace,  who  has  heard 
of  that  bloody  rebellion  fo  deftrudlive  to 
this  nation,  which  was  carried  on  by 
three  drunken  boys  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford;  or  of  that  plot,  which  makes 
every  chriftian’s  blood  run  cold  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  recital  of  it ;  that  horrid  plot, 
which  was  like  to  prove  fo  deftrudlive 
to  all  England,  becaufe  it  was  fo  fecretly 
condudted,  fo  fecretly  concealed  in  rags, 
that  all  men  of  fenfe  believe,  it  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  difcovered  but  for  him  that  in¬ 
vented  it;  can  fuch  difcoverers  be  deno¬ 
minated  informers,  too  well  rewarded,  or 
too  highly  diftinguilhed  ?  Can  you  be  too 
much  adored,  for  thus  watching  over  the 
deeping  nation. 

Yet,  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that 

this  malicious  papiftical  author,  has  not 

b  3  pene- 
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penetiated  into  the  true  defign  of  your  Grace; 
in  this  behaviour,  no  man  has  manifefled 
more  indignation  againft  thefe  pefts  of  fo- 
ciety  than  yourfelf. 

\ 

\  our  Grace  knows  as  well  as  any 
man  living  (being  mod:  extremely  profound 
in  the  knowledge  of  paft  and  prefent 
hiftory,  the  manners  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  kingdoms,  and  the  fyftems  of  all  for¬ 
mer  legislators)  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
undeviating  cuftom  for  all  honeft  men  to 
conuder  fuch  traiterous  and  degenerate 
beings,  as  fellows  branded  in  the  forehead 
with  the  infamous  mark  of  information. 

This  then  muffc  of  confequencc  make 
them  detefted,  and  fhun’d  by  all  honeft 
company.  The  felon,  burnt  in  the  hand, 
bears  that  fligma,  which  muft  for  ever 
prevent  his  being  employed  by  all  vir¬ 
tuous  people  ;  thus  obliged  to  continue  the 
fame  impious  employment,  at  laft  the 

gallows 
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gallows  terminates  his  illuftrious  race  of 

glory- 

/ 

In  like  manner  the  informer,  detefted 
and  excluded  from  all  virtuous  fociety,  mark- 

m 

ed  in  his  face  by  the  feelings  cf  his  con¬ 
fidence,  mull  naturally  have  wanted  bread, 
and  continued  in  the  fame  execrable  em¬ 
ploy,  if  your  fuperlative  prudence  had  net 
placed  him  above  neceflity  ;  and  thus  chari¬ 
tably,  virtuouiiy,  honorably,  confcientioufly , 
and  chriftianly,  prevented  him  from  all  fu¬ 
ture  inclination  to  treachery  and  information. 
How  exalted  then  is  your  conception  in 
this  inftance  of  refined  policy  ?  How  ef¬ 
fectually  are  thefe  mifereants  withheld  from 
all  future  infidious  defigns  againft  their 
fellow-creatures  ?  How  abfolutely  are  all 
others  difeouraged  from  attempting  the  like 
bafenefs,  left  like  too  many  of  late,  they 
fhould  be  exalted  to  fome  high  ftation, 
and  thus  become  a  confpicuous  and  flagi  ant 

objed  of  the  public  fcorn  ?  How  new,  un- 

b  4  com- 
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common,  and  decifive  is  this  your  manner 

.  of  fuppreffing  this  execrable  race  of  in- 
formers ! 


IVI  i  N  i  s  t  e  R  s,  my  Lord,  have  frequently 
met  with  unfuitable  returns  from  the 
people,  whofe  happinefs  they  fuperintend- 
ed  5  but  no  one  has  ever  received  ufage  fo 
unequal  to  his  deferts,  as  '  your  Grace : 
your  eye,  ever  watchful  over  the  morals 
and  religion  of  the  fubjedts,  (witnefs  the 
many  laws,  which  have  been  made  in  their 
favour  during  your  adminiflration)  could 
not  behold  the  declining  caufe  of  Chrilt 
without  much  fecret  very  fecrk  grief,  and 
repining ;  in  (ligated  by  this  decay,  you  pi- 
©ufly  determined  to  recall  the  languifhing 
(late  of  chriilianity,  by  intending  intima¬ 
tely  to  mix  the  Jews,  the  chofen  people  of 
heaven,  with  this  nation.  What  fanguine 
hopes  did  this  beget  of  reftoring  the  chrif- 
tian  religion  ?  How  would  morality  have 
been  improved  by  this  race,  fo  remarkable 

for 
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for  the  ft  rid  obfervance  of  it  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  ? 

This  law,  which  was  to  give  them 
the  civil  rights  of  chriftians,  to  encourage 
their  coming  hither,  in  your  harangues 
you  infilled  to  be  of  the  utmoft  public 
utility ;  you  told  us,  it  was  made  to  mend 
the  people,  and  then  you  faid  it  was  revoke 
ed  to  pleafe  the  people  j  it  was  created 
with  vigor,  becaufe  it  was  a  moft  excellent 
law,  and  it  was  fuddenly  abrogated,  becaufe 
it  was  never  proved  to  the  contrary :  how 
refined  is  this  policy !  how  convincing  is 
the  manner  of  reafoning !  new  and  un¬ 
known  to  our  mole-eyed  anceftors;  how 
few  mortals  can  difcern  your  exquifite  de- 
figns  in  civil  inftitutions  ? 

Another  law,  my  Lord,  has  alfo  with 
equal  injuftice  been  exclaimed  againft  ;  it  is 
that,  which  has  been  made  againft  clan- 
deftine  marriage. 


Shall 
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Shall  young  people,  my  Lord,  actuat¬ 
ed  with  the  paffions  which  God  only  has 
given  them,  be  peimitteci  to  chufe  partner^ 
lor  life,  becaufe  they  love  each  other,  and 
Jt  is  a  matter  which  relates  chiefly  to  their 
happinefs  ?  Where  then  is  die  wifdom 
which  grey  hairs  afford  to  age,  and  the  di- 
fcretion  which  feventy  imparts  to  judgments 
in  love-affairs,  when  they  no  longer  tafle 
the  leaf!  remain  of  that  fedudtive  paffion  ? 

♦  X 

In  this,  my  Lord,  this  author  has  beejt 
equally  miflaken,  as  in  all  his  former  re¬ 
marks  ;  he  does  not  conceive,  that  miniflers 
are  obliged  too  frequently  to  difguife  their 
true  defigns  from  vulgar  eyes  and  common 
obfervation,  to  make  one  objeCt  pafs  for  an¬ 
other,  and  conceal  truth  by  fpecious  ap¬ 
pearances. 

It  has  been  too  long,  my  Lord,  a  juft 
complaint,  that  the  inferior  clergy  of  this 

land 
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land  fla-rved  in  learning,  penury,  and  negled, 
whilil  the  unlettered  and  dignified  wallow¬ 
ed  in  pleafure  and  excefs ;  that  the  pious 
and  humane  curate,  who  officiated  in  his 
duty  with  decency,  was  fcarce  clothed  as 
he  ought;  his  redor,  like  Dives,  faired 
fumptuoufly  every  day,  clad  in  fine  linnen. 

►  *  .  f 

Th  r  s  complaint,  by  one  fuperior  ftroke, 
is  at  laft  effedually  removed  by  this  pioufly 
intended  law ;  the  diflreffed  curates  will  all 
fpeedily  be  provided  for  in  America,  and 
incumbents  obliged  to  do  their  duty  them- 
felves  :  thus,  there  will  no  more  remain 
that  objed  of  reproach  on  thofe,  who  have 
negleded  the  clergy. 

But,  my  Lord,  it  was  neceflary  to  con¬ 
ceal  this  your  intention  for  the  eftabliffied 
clergy,  from  the  jealous  eyes  of  prefbyte- 
rians,  left  this  kindnefs,  fo  partially  fhewn 
to  them,  fliould  wean  their  affedions  from 


you, 
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you,  which  you  are  confcious  they  al¬ 
ways  withdrew  on  the  lead:  neglect,  and 
thus  deprive  you  of  that  kind  of  affiftance, 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  from  thofe  of 
the  eftabhlhed  religion.  With  what  addrcfs 
was  this  your  pious  defign  difguifed  in  this 
law  ?  How  apparently  does  it  prove,  that 
the  eftabhlhed  church,  and  her  fons  are 
your  peculiar  care  ! 

Never  fince  the  beginning  of  things, 
was  there  a  more  unjuft  allegation  againft 
man,  than  this  which  has  been  aflerted, 
that  you  are  an  enemy  to  liberty.  When 
alas !  fo  true  is  the  contrary  of  this  after- 
tion,  that  there  are  public  aftemblies  per¬ 
mitted  and  undifturbed,  where  full  liberty 
is  allowed  to  difpute  the  exiftence  of  that 

Cod  which  forms  the  objedt  of  the  nation¬ 
al  religion. 

\  e  ingrates,  how  can  this  allegation 
proceed  from  your  lips  ?  is  not  this  a  liberty 

unknown, 
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unknown,  and  unallowed  in  any  nation,  pa¬ 
gan  or  chriftian,  to  this  day. 

How  can  it  be  aflerted,  that  your  Grace 
intends  to  deftroy  liberty,  who  have  given 
no  bounds  to  it  ?  How  can  you  be  faid  to 
be  the  enemy  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
who  have  allowed  fuch  freedom  in  fearch- 
ing  into  its  truths  ? 

I  n  d  e  e  d  (your  Grace  will  pardon  this 
feeming  flattery)  you  refemble  your  Cre¬ 
ator  in  nothing,  fo  much  as  in  that  liberty 
which  was  firft  given  to  our  parents  in 
Eden,  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  all  trees  but 
one  j  in  like  manner,  free  liberty  is  given 

to  pluck  from  the - —  religion,  laws, 

public  and  private  property  and  character  ; 
the  tree  of  knowledge  was  the  only  inter¬ 
dicted  thing  in  Paradife  ;  the  examination 
of  your  policy,  in  Britain ;  two  things 
which,  tho’  totally  unlike,  are  yet  my  Lord, 
equally  myflical  and  inexplicable  :  can 

this 
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this  fingle  reftri&ion  be  deemed  a  breach 
of  liberty  ? 

M  y  Lord,  there  are  many  which  accufe 
you  with  ftrange  defigns  againft  your  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare :  furely  nothing  was  ever  done 
with  equal  injuftice  j  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  extremely  cafy  for  me  to  prove, 
that  you  have  been  totally  void  of  all  deiign, 
thro’  the  whole  tenour  of  your  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  your  very  enemies  the  French,  have 
ever  been  flridtly  convinced  of  this  truth. 

And  here,  my  Lord,  I  fpeak  from  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  and  therefore,  the  more 
-  boldly  affert,  that  no  Britifh  minifter  ever 
pofleffed  an  equal  intereft  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Flench  king  and  his  mimflry •  nay, 
fuch  is  the  regard  which  they  profefs  for 
you,  that  fhould  any  popular  attempt  re¬ 
move  you  from  your  mafter’s  ear  and  coun¬ 
cil,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  not 
only  the  moft  chriftian  king,  but  his  whole 
court,  would  unite  in  one  petition  for  your 
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being  reftored  to  his  favour,  and  your  ho¬ 
nors  ;  fuch  interefting  impreffion  you  have 
created  in  the  hearts  of  your  very  ene¬ 
mies  :  your  prefents  are  the  mod;  accept- 

* 

able,  of  all  thole  which  arrive  at  Belle 
Veue  ;  the  marchionefs  never  fails  of  frnil- 
ing  at  the  mention  of  your  name,  your 
adtions  afford  the  fubjedt  of  many  a  pleafant 
converfation,  between  this  lady  and  her  roy¬ 
al  lover  j  lhe  dignifies  you  with  the  name 
of  the  mod:  chriftian  minider,  who  having 
been  fmitten  on  one  cheek,  have  turned  to 
them,  fhe  fays,  the  other  alfo  ;  nay,  a  dory 
of  you  will  create  a  laugh  of  approbation, 

in  the  mod  melancholy  hours  of  his  ma* 
jedy,  when  every  other  attempt  has  proved 
abortive ;  fuch  is  your  power  and  intered, 

in  the  nation  of  our  natural  enemies. 

# 

Itus  a  melancholy  confideration,  my 

•  + 

Lord,  that  men  in  high  dations  can  no 
more  avoid  the  fcourge  of  calumny,  than- 
they  can  exid  without  food  j  it  is  there - 

fore 
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fore  the  more  to  be  admired,  that  fo  lit¬ 
tle  a  fhare  has  fallen  on  your  Grace.  The 
Tories  are  eternally  exclaiming  againft  the 
inattention  which  you  have  fhewn  to  form¬ 
ing  a  militia,  and  this  Papiftical  author 
has  joined  in  the  clamour. 

But,  my  Lord,  in  this  inftance,  as  in 
all  the  preceding,  they  do  not  penetrate 
your  true  delign,  and  manner  of  govern¬ 
ing ;  fhall  the  brave  peafants  of  Britain 
conceive,  becaufe  they  are  naked  and  un¬ 
armed,  that  they  are  not  a  match  for  the 
regular  troops  of  the  French  monarch? 
Shall  we  free  born  Englilh,  intimate  the 
leaft  appearance  of  timidity?  what  ill-judged 
temerity  would  that  be,  which  the  Tories 
call  prudence  ?  Ihould  your  Grace  arm  and 
difeipline  the  peafants  of  this  land,  would 
not  this  miftaken  prudence  be  conftrued 
by  the  French,  as  an  apprehenfion  of  an 
invafion  from  that  nation,  and  confequent- 
ly,  would  they  not  invade  us  thus  armed 

and 
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and  cquipt,  becaufe  of  thefe  tokens  of  fear; 
this  they  will  never  dare  to  attempt,  whilrt 
they  fee  us  unarmed  and  unafraid  ?  What 
rafhnefs  then,  to  confefs  fuch  daftard  dif- 
politions,  by  providing  ourfelves  with  arms, 

and  thus,  as  it  were  challenging  them  to 
invade  us. 

Besides,  my  Lord,  the  great  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  minifter  is,  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  and  way  of 
thinking,  of  thofe  nations  with  whom  he 
is  engaged  ;  the  indifputed  charadteriftic 
of  the  French  nation  is  politenefs ;  will 
thefe  polite  people  then  violate  that 
character,  and  come  hither  armed,  to  a 
nation  that  is  difarmed,  and  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  them  ?  or,  if  we  fhould  arm 
ourfelves,  would  not  they  immediately, 
actuated  by  the  fame  polite  fpirit,  pay  us 
a  vi/it  becaufe  we  feem  to  be  prepared  t© 
receive  them  as  we  ought. 

This, 


V  o  L.  I. 
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to 

Thfs,  my  Lord,  is  another  afionifliing 
inftance  of  that  uncommon  penetration* 
which,  you  abound  in  above  all  men>  a 
fample  of  that  exquifitely  curious  man¬ 
ner  of  governing,  and  faving  the  nation’s 
money,  abfolutely  unknown  to  our  thick- 
lighted  anceftors ;  the  kingdom  is  fafe 
Lorn  all  invafions,  from  the  nature  of  our 

»  ,  «  i. 

enemies,  why  then  a  military  power  to 
prevent  an  invafion  which  cannot  happen  ? 
Thus  you  have  moft  admirably  tranf- 
muted  that  which  has  been  hitherto  far- 
caftically  ftyled  the  moft  palpable  negledr, 
into  the  moll  refined  policy,  a  policy,  my 
Lord,  equally  refined  and  perfpicuous  in  all 
its  parts,  with  this  laft  inftance  that  I  have 
mentioned. 


I  mere  is  yet  another  imputation  a- 
gainft  your  Grace,  which,  with  his  ufual 
injuftice,  this  writer  has  thrown  upon  you; 
it  is  my  Lord,  the  inattention  which  you 

have 
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have  fhewn,  towards  providing  for  men 
of  genius  and  learning..  My  Lord,  I  can 
produce  almoft  numbetlefs  inftances  of  the 
great  provilion  which  you  have  made  for 
the  moft  ftupid,  unlettered,  and  worthlefs  of 
God’s  creation  ;  can  it  be  conceived  then, 
that  this  can  arife  from  any  thing,  but  igno¬ 
rance  where  true  merit  is  to  be  fouijd  ?  if 
your  Grace  could  difcover  where  it  lyes, 
is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  informers  would 
be  preferred  to  men  of  honor,  the  fons 
of  dullnefs  to  thofe  of  genius,  vice  to  vir¬ 
tue,  impudence  to  modefty,  deceit  to  in¬ 
tegrity,  irreligion  to  piety  ?  with  what  in- 
juftice  then  is  this  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
your  Grace,  who  are  by  nature  and  fixa¬ 
tion,  out  of  all  power  of  diftinguifhing  the 
difference.  Can  any  man  who  fhines  fo 
eminently,  in  all  the  parts  of  a  minifler, 
be  fb  deficient  in  this  of  a  man,  unlefe 
the  true  diftindtion  of  merit  and  demerit, 

V  -  * 

was  totally  concealed  from  him  ? 

1 1 
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I  f  theie  be  any  one  thing,  my  Lord, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  author  which 
I  have  tranflated,  feem  to  coincide  with 
the  condudl  of  your  adminiftration,  it  is 
in  the  following  inftances : 

That  the  regal  .power  in  future  times, 
may  poflible  become  too  feeble,  and  re-* 
ligion  lofe  its  influence  thro’  negled  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  which  may  ftrongly  a&uate 
the  minds  of  men. 

I  n  confequence  of  this  opinion,  it  may 

be  humbly  prefumed,  that  men  who  are 

*  #■ 

known  to  acquiefce  in  favour  of  thefe  fen- 
timents,  are  made  the  fuperintendants  of 

the  - - —  of - —  and  the  reft  of  the 

- — — How  miraculoufly  provi¬ 
dent  are  you  in  all  things !  you  fee  into  dis¬ 
tant  futurity  with  the  fame  perfpicuity,  that 
you  behold  thofe  objects  \^hich  are  pre- 
fen  t  to  your  eyes. 

4  These3 
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These,  my  Lord,  and  a  thoufand 
other  inftances  I  could  produce,  equally 
convincing  how  much  your  minifterial 
judgment  is  to  be  admired,  beyond  all 
that  has  ever  been  found  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  former  ftatefmen ;  your  wars 
conducted,  and  peace  concluded,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  mo  ft  amazing  to  all  Europe  ;  your 
Ikill  in  encouraging  trade  by  promoting 
public  companies ;  your  increafing  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  by  making  paper  equal  in  va¬ 
lue  with  gold,  the  former  of  which  we  are 
not  likely  to  want,  and  may  remain  in  this 
land,  after  every  duft  of  the  latter  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  Germany,  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  hope  that  I  have 
advanced  a  great  way  towards  reconciling 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  been  mif- 
taken,  into  one  opinion  of  you  ;  and  (hewn, 
how  truly  your  adminiftration  differs  from 
the  remarks  of  this  blinded  Papift. 


Yet 
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Yet  as  it  is  probable,  my  Lord,  tho’  this 
may  have  great  influence  on  your  friends, 
that  your  enemies  may  ftill  perfifl  in  their 
obflinacy  of  opinion,  regarding  your  Grace  ; 
1  intend  to  fhew  the  true  and  effential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  times  of  Charles  the 
fir  if  and  the  prefent,  between  the  then 
Lord  Strafford  and  your  Grace ;  draw  a 
companion  of  his  undemanding  and  your 
Grace’s,  your  virtues  and  his,  his  minifte- 
rial  condudt  and  yours,  the  crimes  imput¬ 
ed  to  him  and  you,  the  difpofition  of  Eng- 
lifhmen  at  that  time  and  at  prefent,  your 
parliamentary  knowledge  and  that  of  that 

nobleman,  the  taxes  levied  then  and  now. 

*  • 

and  fhew  the  national  incumbrance  at  each 
time :  thro’  the  whole  examination  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  if  rip  off  the  delufive  furface, 
which  covered  the  kingdom  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  compare  it  nakedly  and  impar¬ 
tially  with  this ;  and  then  analizing  the 
different  times  and  manners,  the  caufes  of 

apptaufe 
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appiaufe  and  refentment,  the  falfehood  of 
his  and  truth  of  your  adminidradon,  en- 

A 

deavour  to  afhgn  the  true  reafons  which 
may  judify  a  nation  in  executing  a  minider. 

*> 

I N  the  execution  of  this  defign,  I  mud 
neceffarily  bring  before  the  public  eye, 
the  pad  condud  of  your  Grace’s  life  ;  and 
then  I  make  no  doubt  that  every  man  from 
the  comparifon  will  be  truly  convinced  of 
the  effential  difference  which  exids  be¬ 
tween  you,  and  render  your  Grace  ex- 
aft  ly  that  appiaufe  which  you  merit. 

Asa  lover  of  my  country  I  cannot  re- 

« 

fufe  myfelf  this  fatisfadion  j  befides  this, 
my  Lord,  the  fingular  favour  with  which 
you  have  diftinguilhed  me,  in  taking  fuch 
particular  and  partial  notice  of  my  fmall 
performance,  and  letting  the  works  and 
the  editor  of  the  great  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
fo  truly  calculated  for  private  good,  and 
public  welfare,  pafs  unobferved  and  unno- 

c  4  deed 
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is  what  a  grateful  mind  can 


There  remains,  my  Lord,  that  I  be- 
'  feech  your  Grace  to  believe,  that  in  this 
future  defign,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  abftain 
from  all  appearance  of  adulation ;  that  I 
fhall  give  you  no  reafbn  to  blufh  from  re¬ 
marks  too  partially  made  in  your  favour ; 
that  I  fhall  reprefent  fads  as  they  are,  and 
yet  praife  you  as  you  deferve. 

Indeed,  this  dedication  by  many  of 
,yo-ur  enemies,  may  feem  to  contradid  this 
defign  of  preferving  impartiality,  and  create 
a  fufpicion  even  in  your  Grace,  that  the 
fpirit  of  flattery  may  enter  too  much  into 
my  future  writings  j  but,  my  Lord,  as  thofe 
I  have  confulted  on  this  head  agree  in  the 
truth  of  all  that  is  here  intended,  why 
fbould  your  enemies  and  your  Grace’s  mo¬ 
dify  withhold  me  from  the  truth  ? 

If 
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ticed  by  you, 
never  forget. 
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I  f  a  war  then  fliould  unhappily  be  de¬ 
clared,  how  great  will  be  my  pleafure  to 
be  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  placing 
your  management  in  its  true  light  ?  exhibit 
to  the  public  attention,  your  magnanimity 
and  minifterial  capacity,  in  the  moil  con- 

fpicuous  point  of  view ;  your  labours  for 

.  _  *  •  -  «  t 

the  national  welfare,  and  negledt  of  your 

«  V 

own }  and  thus  excite  this  difeontented 
people  to  their  duty,  and  juflly  point  out 
how  you  ought  to  be  confidered  by  them  ? 

But,  my  Lord,  before  I  take  my  leave 
of  you  in  this  dedication,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  forgive  the  liberty  I  am  going  to 
take ;  do  not  conceive  that  it  arifes  from 
any  imagined  or  vifionary  deficiency  in  your 
Grace  ;  I  implore  you  to  believe  me,  that 
nothing  but  your  own  and  the  nation’s 
welfare,  could  pofiibly  have  drawn  this 
requeft  from  my  bofom ;  will  you  then 
have  the  infinite  goodnefs  to  pardon  me  in 

this 
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this  rcqueft  ?  tho’  it  may  appear  extremely 
mgular  in  its  kind,  I  am  confident  your 
Orace  will  indulge  me  in  it,  for  the  good 
of  that  nation  which  you  are  f0  watch¬ 
ful  over  i  it  is,  may  it  pleafe  you,  moft 
noble  and  puiffant  prince.  That  you  would 
condefcend,  for  the  eafe  of  your  adminiftra- 
tion  and  the  people’s  good,  to  permit  that 
moft  eminent  and  fcientific,  tho’  too  much 
negledted  calculator,  ftatefman,  and  friend 
to  Bntain,  Jacob  Henriques,  to  fill  fome  poft 
of  high  importance  near  your  perfon  5  his 
ikill  in  paying  the  nation’s  debts,  and  raif- 
mg  money  without  any  one’s  contributing 
a  fhilling  towards  it,  will  certainly  be 
moft  extremely  ufeful  in  times  of  war, 
tho’  it  muft  be  avowed  your  method,  by 

reducing  money  to  no  value,  is  new  and 
admirable. 

Consider  then,  may  not  cafh  fail 
and  paper  become  fufpeared,  if  you  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  war  as  in  the  laft  ;  let  me 
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then  entreat  your  Grace,  to  take  him  to 
your’s  and  the  nation’s  aid  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  what  aftonifhing  advantages 
may  redound  to  this  kingdom,  from  an 
union  of  two  fuch  inimitable  and  compre- 
henfive  underftandings  ,*  his  faving  and  your 
directing  fpirit,  mixed  with  fuch  probable 
and  extenfive  fcheming,  will  without  doubt 
complete  the  happinefs  of  this  ifle,  already 
fo  greatly  advanced  by  your  Grace’s  pecu¬ 
liar  management. 

I  have,  my  Lord,  already,  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  I  have  in  the  works  of  art, 
defigned  the  frontifpiece  which  is  to  ac¬ 
company  my  future  productions  on  your 
Grace ;  the  following  lines,  my  Lord,  are  a 
defeription  of  it. 

B  y  this  your  Grace,  who  I  am  credibly 
informed  are  to  the  full  as  knowing  in  the 
works  of  art,  aS  in  thofe  of  government, 
and  decide  as  iufily  of  the  merits  of  pic- 

4  tures 


xliv 
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*1  °f  Wi"  W  Mcien,  ,ime 
Aral  a  moment  from  the  nation's  care, 
coniider  of  the  defign  before  it  be  carrie(J 

into  execution,  and  make  alterafinnc  v 
,  J1C  iterations,  if  any 

iiiaJl  be  found  neceffary. 

>  /* 

I  n  the  fore-ground  your  Grace  is  placed 
beneath  a  canopy  on  a  throne,  in  juft  atti- 
tude,  and  full  expreffion  of  that  wonder. 
-Ul  undemanding,  fteady  behaviour,  be- 
coming  grace,  and  true  importance,  which 
you  fo  eminently  poffefs,  and  which  have 
o  ong  done  honor  to  this  nation,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  foreign  minifters. 

T  h  E  favourite  bird  of  wifdom,  the  fa- 
gacious  owl,  always  bufied  in  the  dark 
perched  like  the  pigeon  of  Mahomet  on 
your  fhoulder,  whifpers  your  moll  pru- 
ent  counfels,  his  tail  is  turned  towards 
the  people  of  England,  from  which  part 

during  his  communication  with  your  Grace, 

a  certain  fpecies  of  matter  drops  upon  your 

George 
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*  ->  X  £  -4  i  A  vs.  i  T\  * 

George  and  Garter,  at  once  an  emblem  of 
your  being  advifed,  beloved,  and  rewarded, 
by  that  great  goddefs  Minerva. 

%  «.  ,  r 
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'•'  A  S  ^  w 

.  •  r  ♦ 

Before  your  feet  fits  Britannia  be- 

■’  <  *  •  .  /- 

come  twi-child,  playing  with  the  cap  of 
folly,  which  £he  miftakes  for  that  of  liberty. 

Behind  you  in  a  nitch,  Bands  the 

r  '  ‘  f  4  '  *  •  f  *  ’•  *  **  jr 

figure  of  one  of  the  kings  of  England  made 
of  wax. 

*  ^  ^  **  *  -  ‘X  ^ 

•  •-  '  .  %  *  '  *  ^ 

.  -  ^  o  v  >  ^  \  .  *  <f  4,  i  .  V*  / 

On  the  left  hand,  a  little  retired,  pat 

*  «» 

rents  at  your  command  are  binding  their, 
children  in  chains,  and  the  Preibyterian 
teachers,  armed  with  thong-whips,  driv¬ 
ing  the  necefiitous  clergy  in  tattered  crape, 
fettered  together  like  hounds  in  couples* 
on  board  fhips  which  lye  ready  to  tranf- 
port  them  to  America;  religion,  beauty, 
and  innocence  in  tears,  implore  in  vain  to 
lave  them  from  this  treatment. 
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On  your  right  hand  is  a  large  group  of 
puppets,  which  are  fo  conftruded,  that  on 
your  Grace’s  pulling  a  firing,  the  puppet 

you  intend  rifes  up,  with  open  mouth,  to 
fpeak  whatever  you  fhali  didate. 

These  with  many  emblematical  devi¬ 
ces,  form  the  frontilpiece  of  the  work  in 
which  I  intend  to  do  juftice  to  your  Grace. 

I  f  it  fhali  have  the  happinefs  to  find  fa¬ 
vour  in  your  eyes,  it  will  add  to  that  plea- 

fure  which  I  already  pofiefs,  in  fubfcribrng 
myfelf. 

May  it  pie afe  your  Grace , 

•  +  *  p 

your  Grace  s  mojl  obedient , 

moji  dutiful ,  mojl  humble , 
and  mojl  devoted  fervant. 
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PREFACE. 

THE  many  lives  of  authors  which  have 
been  written,  fufficiently  evince  the  natu¬ 
ral  defire  that  people  entertain,  of  knowing  the 
particulars  which  relate  to  men  of  letters  ta 
fatisfy  this  curiofity,  the  Tranflator  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  fome  account  of  die  perfun,  who 
wrote  the  following  epiftles. 

The  author  Batifta  Angeloni  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  bred  at  Rome  in  the  college  of 
.  that  religious  order,  which  is  called  the  jefuits ; 
during  his  ftudies  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to 
the  underftanding,  amongft  other  languages,  that 
of  the  Engliih  •,  the  authors  which  he  read,  creat¬ 
ed  in  him  a  great  inclination  to  fee  the  nation 
which  had  produced  them  ;  he  therefore  came 
to  this  kingdom  as  a  mifilonary,  and  refided 
many  years  in  London,  and  it  is  but  very 
lately  that  thofe,  whether  of  his  perfuafion,  or 
of  a  different,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  have 

been 
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been  robbed  by  death  of  that  pleafurc  which 

™  ‘he  conftant  of  his  company,  ami 

which  is  molt  fincerely  regretted. 

H  i  s  figure  was  pleafing,  his  face  expreffive. 
particularly  his  eye,  his  manners  engaging;  he 
remarked  the  objects  of  fenfe,  and  felt  thofe  of 
fenfation  with  Angular  accuracy,  and  tendernefs, 
and  was  much  more  juft  in  his  reafoning,  than 
correft  in  his  ftyle ;  he  had  great  quicknefs  in 
conceiving  the  truth  of  things  intuitively,  and 
was  not  always  patient  enough  to  explain  it  to 
men  of  flower  apprehenfion  ;  of  a  fatyric  turn  In 
converfation  againft  polite  and  impolite  vice  ;  in 
fecret  the  moft  humane,  compafiionate,  and  ten¬ 
der  to  all  human  failings  and  diftrefs. 

His  chief  excellence  cpnfifted  in  analizing 
tne  human  mind,  difcovering  the  moft  active 
and  prevalent  faculties  in  our  compofition,  adapt* 
ing  proper  objects  to  each,  and  diftinguifhing 
the  motives  to  actions  in  men  ;  bv  long  appli¬ 
cation  and  delight  in  this  kind  of  ftudy,  he  pofleft 
an  infight  into  the  nature  of  man,  beyond  what  is 
to  be  found  but  in  very  few  of  the  fpecies. 


From 
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From  this  particular  turn,  and  natural  per- 
fgicuity,  he  beheld  human  nature  as  it  is,  di¬ 
verted  of  that  exalted  idea  which  the  prefent 
deiftical  reafoners  affeCt  to  compliment  it  with, 
and  yet  not  fo  depreciated  and  bafe,  as  the  wild 
and  extravagant  humility  of  the  Prefbyterian  and 

Methodift  delights  to  conceive  and  aflert  it 
to  be. 


He  had  much  compared  his  own  particular 
mind  with  thofe  of  others,  and  had  long  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  fame  principles  were  in  all,  but  vartly 
different  in  degree  ;  and  that  from  the  inequality 
of  faculties  in  each,  arofe  in  great  part  the  variety 
which  is  found  in  human  kind  *  a  paffion  which  is 
weak  in  one,  is  often  ftrong  in  another:  in  like 
manner  the  perfection  of  the  fenfes,  the  delicacy 
ot  internal  feelings,  the  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  the  ftrength  of  reafoning,  the  prompt- 
nefs  of  faith,  were  all  varioufly  proportioned, 
and  yet  to  be  found  in  feme  degree  in  all ;  from 
this  he  inferred,  that  as  the  human  mind  was 
compounded  of  all  thefe  diftind  fatuities,  that 
objeds  were  originally  created  for  each  faculty, 
and  that  tne  tiue  legiflator  ought  to  adapt  thofe 


\ 
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which  were  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  nature,  of 
man*  and  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

I  n  all  inftitutions  civil  and  religious,  it  was 
his  Handing  maxim,  that  the  fenfes,  pafiions, 
faith,  imagination,  and  reafon,  ought  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  objects,  which  are  proper  to  incite 

the  mind  to  virtue*  and  withhold  it  from  vice. 

*  ' 

f  r  o  m  a  full  convidlion  of  this  truth,  he  fuf- 
tained,  that  nothing  had  in  it  fo  little  reafon, 
as  that  pretenfion  of  the  Deifts  to  govern  man¬ 
kind  by  reafon,  excluding  the  objects  of  faith, 
and  the  influence  bf  religion ;  and  that  examin¬ 
ing  the  individual  articles  of  a  nation’s  religious 
belief,  by  the  inquifition  of  reafon,  according  to 
the  prefent  deiftical  writers,  was  the  moft  infal¬ 
lible  mark  of  a  limited  and  narrow  underftand- 

% 

ing,  unpra&ifed  in  human  nature,  and  blind  to 
its  condudt  in  mental  proceeding*  in  religious 

■  t  * 

confiderations,  he  never  diftinguifhed  between 
utility  and  truth;  whatever  then  was  ufeful,  in 
his  opinion  was  true  ;  and  this,  eftablifhedby  law, 
made  national  truth ;  for  this  reafon  he  enter* 
tained  the  moft  contemptible  opinion  of  Chub 
above  all  writers :  the  mind,  fays  he*  divefted  of 


a  re- 
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a  religious  faith  eftablilhed  by  law*  will  adopt 
a  more  abfurd  one  in  its  place,  arid  become  more 
ridiculous  by  the  change;  it  is  my  con  ftant  Re¬ 
mark,  that  none  give  credit  to  fuch  abfurdities, 
as  thofe  who  pretend  to  believe  nothing. 

•  -  r  ♦  '  * 

Utility  and  truth  in  all  national  con- 

’  *  , ■  H  J  U  ' 

0 

duel,  whether  civil  or  religious.,  being  the  fame 
thing  in  his  opinion  he  concluded  that  who¬ 
ever  intended  to  diminifh  the  influence  of  reli¬ 
gious  ordinances  on  the  mind  of  man*  was  either 
weak  or  wicked*  and  confequently  deftrudtive 
of  the  public  good  *  for  this  reafon,  a  certain 
bifiiop*  who  has  endeavoured  to  fet  the  human 
mind  loofe  from  every  anchor  which  can  hold 
it  fteady  to  virtue,  into  the  open*  ttormy  ocean 
of  infidelity  and  private  opinion*  was  no  great 
favourite  of  his. 

H  i  s  rule  of  right  and  wrong*  truth  or  falfe* 
hood,  in  the  inftitution  and  objedls  for  moral  and 
religious  obligation,  was  the  fitnefs  and  propriety 
which  they  bore  to  the  faculties  exifting  in  the 
human  mind  \  and  from  this  way  of  conceiving 
things,  he  always  infifted  that  no  fyftem  of  phi- 
tafophy  or  religion,  ancient  or  modern,  or  union 

da  of 
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of  both,  fo  truly  correfponded  to  the  whole 

compofition  of  man  in  head  and  heart,  as  the 

chriftian  religion :  this  I  imagine  will  appear  in 
his  letterso 

'  \ 

F  R  o  m  this  fagacity  in  confidering  the  hu¬ 
man  powers,  he  had  alfo  feen  the  necefiity  of 
eac^i  faculty  being  animated  and  reftrained,  by 
motives  which  are  native  and  original  to  it; 
for  this  reafon  he  entertained  the  moft  defpi- 
cable  opinion  of  the  miniftry  who  prefided  in 
public  affairs,  who  had  weakly  imagined,  that 
money  was  a  proper  incentive  to  honorable 
adions  in  war,  and  that  men  could  be  purchafed 
by  it,  to  virtuous  and  becoming  deeds.  In  their 
whole  adminiftradon,  he  frequently  afferted, 
that  not  the  leaft  ray  of  the  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  appeared  thro’  the  darknefs  of  their  con- 

i  f 

duel ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  that  every  na¬ 
tion,  fo  direded,  mull  neceffarily  tumble  into 

ruin.  ». 

There  feem  but  very  few  men  in  nature  of 
underftanding  fufficiently  perfect  to  make  rea- 
fonable  and  juft  obfervations  on  the  adions  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  in  the  different  manners,  cuftoms, 

'  and 
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and  laws  of  nations ;  of  thefe  again  how  few 
can  dived  themfelves  of  original  and  invifible 
prejudices,  which  they  have  imbibed  from  edu¬ 
cation  and  -manners  of  their  own  country,  and 
judly  difti^guifh  between  right  and  wrong,  in 
thofe  comparifons  which  they  make  between  the 
religion,  law’s,  conditution,  and  government  of 

other  nations  and  their  own  ? 

% 

% 

The  inditutions  in  religion  and  government 
in  the  land  we  are  born,  generally  conditute 
the  idea  of  right  in  thefe  things,  in  the  minds  of 
the  individuals,  and  mod  men  confider  thefe  as 
fixed  rules  of  truth  to  try  others  by,  rather  than 
as  objects  to  be  examined  by  what  is  to  be  found 
in  other  nations ;  and  even  thofe  of  a  more  li¬ 
beral  manner  of  conceiving  things,  cannot  di¬ 
ved  themfelves  of  that  education  which  has  in¬ 
fluenced  all  their  lives,  and  formed  their  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking,  fufficiently  to  judge  impartially, 
between  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  a  govern- 
ment,  in  all  parts,  to  the  original  fabric  of  the 
human  mind. 

Besides  this,  that  partial  love  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  which  tho’  it  ought  to  enter  drongly  into 

d  3  every 
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every  heart,  ftiould  be  as  ftrenuoufly  excluded 

r 

from  jthe  head  of  every  examiner  of  national 

»  '  i  •  f 

inftitutions,  is  very  apt  to  difguife  the  truth,  and 
fecret  it  from  ourfelves. 

» 

Like  children,  the  natives  are  blind  to  the 

, .  r  K  * 

Faults,  and  magnifiers  of  the  virtues,  which  are  in- 

* 

herent  in  their  mother  country ;  the  fanguine  mind 
exalting  every  virtue,  conceives  his  nation  the  fu- 
preme  of  all,  and  invincible  ;  the  timid,  uniting 
fear  with  love,  is  aghaft  at  every  apprehenfion 
of  an  attack  from  abroad,  and  trembles  for  his 
country}  each  of  thefe  from  their  native  con- 
ftitutions,  where  pafiions  are  ftrongly  unit- 
ed  with  reafon,  are  equally  buffed  to  differ¬ 
ent  and  fallacious  opinions,  no  true  obferva- 

# 

tion  is  to  be  expected  from  thefe  men  }  and  yet 
fuch  form  the  generality  of  all  nations.  Thus 
then,  a  true  ftate  of  any  kingdom  is  not  to 
be  expe&ed  from  the  natives,  either  in  its 
domeftic  police,  or  foreign  influence  }  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  Englilh  are  prohibited  from 
feeing  their  national  cuftoms  in  a  true  light, 
grangers  are  equally  prevented  by  their  prepof- 

I  •'  ■ 

feffion  in  their  own  favour }  befides  this,  they 
r  feldom 

J  i  N  I  ■  * 
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feldom  tarry  long  enough  in  any  country,  to 
wear  off  the  prevalency  of  firft  impreflions,  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  people’s  manners, 
accuftomed  to  their  habits,  and  uninfluenced 

*4  *  ' 

•  i  y 

from  particular  prejudices. 


If  ever  they  remain  in  any  kingdom  long 
enough  to  effe&uate  all  this,  they  bid  fairefi:  to 
difcover  the  real  fituation  of  it,  to  weigh  its  po¬ 
licy  and  religion  with  that  of  others,  and  draw 
the  leaft  partial  conclufions. 

\ 

T  o  know  one  country  well,  it  is  neceffary  to 

• 

have  long  refided  in  fome  other ;  the  medium 
which  forms  itfelf  in  the  mind  of  man  habituated 
to  reflexion,  cannot  fettle  into  the  center  of  things, 
without  being  weaned  from  old  cuftoms  by  the 
habit  of  new  the  lofs  on  one  fide,  and  gain 
on  the  other,  bring  the  ballance  as  near  as  pof- 
•  fible  to  an  equipoife. 

I  f  this  be  acceded  to,  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
letters  promifes  fome  appearance  of  truth  in 
his  remarks ;  his  long- living  in  this  ifland  had 
Weaned  him  from  former  prejudice,  and  even 
created  a  love  for  its  inhabitants  ;  it  is  to  be 

hoped 
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hoped  therefore,  that  the  following  remarks  are 
neither  trifling,  inaccurate,  prejudiced,  or  un- 
juit ;  of  this  the  reader  will  decide.  The  friends 
of  the  author  thought  them  worth  giving  to 
the  public,  and  at  their  requeft  they  are  tranflat- 
ed’_  yet  not  without  permiffion  granted  by  him 
during  his  indifpofition  ;  from  his  hands  I  re¬ 
ceived  them  in  the  Italian,  and  from  mine  they 
go  to  the  public  in  Englifh  :  I  had  once  an 
inclination  to  have  printed  them  in  the  original, 

hot  the  bookfeller  imagined  an  edition  in  that 
language,  would  not  be  difpofed  of. 


I  h  e  r  E  is  this  farther  to  be  objected  on  this 
head,  that  the  author,  being  a  catholic,  may  be 
imagined  to  incline  too  much  to  that  manner 
Oj  thinking  in  religion  and  government;  it  muft 
however,  at  the  fame  time  be  remembered,  that 
wc  are  Proteftants,  and  not  under  lefs  influence 
of  prejudice  and  education,  than  thofe  who  are 
bred  in  nations  of  more  arbitrary  power,  and 
more  ceremonious  worfhip  ;  that  if  being  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  influence  of  fear  from  church¬ 
men  and  ftutelmen,  may  deprefs  the  mind,  be- 
mg  hi  ought  up  unchecked  by  either  of  thefe 

reflraints. 
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reftraints,  lets  loofe  the  foul  into  all  that  is  wild 
and  extravagant  *,  in  ftiort,  that  whatever  can  be 
faid  againft  men  fo  bred,  may  in  another  view  be 
oppoled  againft  us  who  are  not  ;  fo  that  neither 
can  be  a  proper  judge  of  what  each  country 
truly  is,  whilft  the  individuals  continue  under 
the  influence  of  their  original  education. 

If  this  man  originally  poflefied  the  effect  of  his 
youthful  prejudices,  in  the  purfuit  and  attention 
of  his  later  ftudies  he  loft  them  ;  not  worn  into 
deifm  by  difapproving  all  religion,  nor  blown 
into  extravagant  enthufiafm  by  contemning  rea- 

w  J  o 

fon  ;  examination  had  made  him  drop  from  the 
vaft  pomp  and  parade  of  popery,  and  defpife  the 
pretended  fimplicity  of  Quakers  and  Prefiby- 

terians  ;  if  he  faw  that  the  mind  of  men  might 
be  too  much  bufied  in  ceremony,  and  thence 
negleCt  the  real  duties  of  religious  worflfip,  he 
was  convinced  alfo,  that  in  its  nature  it  was  not 
fufceptible  of  that  purity,  and  fimplicity,  af¬ 
fected  by  the  fectaries  •,  he  obferved,  that  a  falfe 
and  exorbitant  faith  was  the  conlequence  of  the 
firft,  and  hypocrify,  deteftable  vice,  the  effect  of 
the  other  j  and  that  human  nature,  to  be  well 
directed,  mu  ft  be  influenced  >by  objects  juftly 

v  adapted 
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adapted  in  nature  and  degree  to  every  faculty  in 
the  foul.  This  was  his  fyftem  of  natural  govern¬ 
ment  ;  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  did  not  choofe  to 
change  the  manner  of  profefling  his  religion  ;  as  a 
chiiftian,  he  confidered  vows  made  in  that  awful 
view,  as  indelible  ;  as  a  philofopher,  he  beheld 
things  in  another  light,  where  no  one  mode  ap¬ 
pearing  perfedt,  -the  difference  was  not  fufficient 
to  create  a  renunciation  of  former  tenets ;  Jaftiy, 
his  fixed  opinion  was,  that  chriftianity  contained 
in  itfelf  the  mod  perfeft  of  all  philofophies. 

The  following  letters  being  all  written  fome 
time  fince,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  one  will 
apply  perfonally  what  they  contain,  from  any 
imaginary  refemblance  which  may  be  found  be¬ 
tween  thofe  who  were  then  in  the  adminiftration, 
and  thefe  who  have  at  prefent  this  honor ;  if 
they  fliould  be  guilty  of  this  miftake,  it  is  they 

and  not  the  author,  who  are  to  be  blamed  in 
that  application. 

I  f  there  fliould  appear  any  feeming  contra¬ 
dictions  in  this  col!  eel  ion,  it  may  be  offered  in 
defence  of  that  appearance,  that  a  man  is  not 

lels 
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Jefs  different  from  himfelf  at  fome  times,  than 
two  men  are  different  from  each  other ;  that 
every  faculty  has  its  hour  of  reigning,  and  that 
objefts  appear  extremely  different  to  the  fame 
mind,  according  to  the  medium  thro  which 
they  are  feen ;  the  gay  and  gloomy  minutes 
have  not  a  lefs  influence  on  objects,  than  fun-fhine 
and  fhade,  and  the  man  of  to-day,  looking  at 
things  thro’  one  difpolition,  approves  what  an¬ 
other  day’s  review  may  condemn  beheld  thro’  a 
different  temper  :  hope  gilds  the  objects  of  one 
hour,  and  fear  obfeures  the  fame  confidered  on 
the  next. 

In  this  manner  things  might  have  been  beheld 
by  the  author  of  thefe  letters  •,  nay,  perhaps,' 'this 
very  particular  circumftancc  may  render  them 
more  generally  pleafing,  as  variety  of  difpofitions 
may  find  fomething  to  like  and  difapprove,  the 
latter  of  which  has  its  pleafute  in  many  heads, 
and  even  contradidtory  minds  by  approving  and 
condemning  in  diredt  oppofltion  to  each  other. 

To  be  agreeable  to  all,  is,  in  the  nature  of 

things,  impoflible  ^  and  the  author  is  removed 

‘  from 
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Rom  al!  poffible  power  of  fuffering  from  invec¬ 
tive;  tho’  his  writings  may  probably  difpleafe 
many,  we  hope  they  will  be  agreeable  to  more, 
and  that  the  people  of  this  ifland  will  endeavour 
to  examine  candidly  and  impartially,  what  are 
the  truths  and  falfehoods  contained  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Battifta  Angeioni,  tho’  a  Roman  jefuit. 
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LETTER  I. 

To  the  Reverend  Father  Fka  ncesco 
Mol  a,  of  the  College  of  Jesuits 
at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

compliment,  however  well  turned 
in  its  expreflion  or  elegant  in  its  con¬ 
ception,  can  impart  a  more  flatter¬ 
ing  idea  to  an  Englifhman  than  that 
of  comparing  him  with  an  old  Roman  ;  the  va¬ 
lour,  prudence,  love  of  liberty  and  his  country, 
with  thofe  other  eminent  qualities  of  our  illuf- 
trious  predeceflors,  are  the  attributes  which  he 
receives  with  moil  delight. 

If  a  foreigner,  in  company  with  a  member 
of  parliament  who  had  that  day  fold  himfhlf  and 
his  country  to  the  inclinations  of  a  pernicious  mi- 
•  V  o  l.  I.  B  nifter. 
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niilcr,  fhould  compare  the  fenate  of  Rome  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  Great  Britain,  he 
would  fee  a  fenfibie  joy  fp reading  over  his  face, 
a  civihty  in  his  a<5tions  and  expreffions,  forget¬ 
ting  for  one  moment  that  he  had  revolted  from 
the  virtue  of  his  anceftors  and  committed  the 
nioft  opprobrious  aftion  belonging  to  man. 

There  was  perhaps  a  time  when  thefe  ifkndr 
ers  might  with  much  juftice  affume  the  like- 
nefs  of  thofe  Romans  who  lived  in  the  mail 
fiourifhing  and  virtuous  moments  of  the  Roman 
(late.  When  integrity  was  the  greateft  honor, 
poverty  no  fhame,  and  the  fervice  of  their  coun¬ 
try  their  higheft  ambition  and  deem'd  their  mod 
exalted  virtue  •,  but  they  are  greatly  deceived  if 
they  imagine  the  prefent  race  refembles  the 
former. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  the  miftake  lies  only  in 
the  point  of  time  ?  If  you  advance  more  for¬ 
ward  in  the  dates  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  re- 
femblance  is  extremely  remarkable  ^  that  vena¬ 
lity  which  once  raged  in  Rome  reigns  here  with 
equal  diftiridion  at  prefent,  and  when  I  leave 
London,  I  {hall  pronounce  with  as  much  truth 
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as  Jugurtha  did  at  leaving  Rome,  urbern  vena- 
lem  et  mature  perituram  fi  emptorem  invenerit. 

If  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  the  moral  character  of  a  nation 
and  compare  them  with  another  whofe  race  has 
been  ran  thro’  all  the  various  ftages  of  the  courfe, 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Sylla  were  like  the 
Englifh  of  this  prefent  hour,  in  the  corruption 
of  their  hearts  and  their  difpofition  to  venal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  ruin  of  this  government  is  near 
the  fame  date  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufe. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  fliew  or  imagine  that 
things  will  proceed  or  terminate  in  this  king¬ 
dom  exa&ly  as  they  did  at  Rome,  tho’  the  con- 
ftitution  is  totally  perverting  from  its  original 
plan. 

* 

Things  are  not  enough  alike  in  nature,  efpe- 
cialiy  thofe  which  are  compounded  of  fuch  nu- 
tnerous  parts  as  thofe  that  form  a  goverment,  to 
permit  a  parallel  between  the  progreflive  dates  of 
any  two  conftitutions,  one  of  which  is  already 
ruined  and  the  other  advancing  a  great  pace  ; 
and  yet  there  is  analogy  enough  to  predict  the 

®  2  de- 
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deftrudtion  of  a  prefent  government  by  man¬ 
ners  prevailing  in  it  fimilar  to  thofe  which  ruin¬ 
ed  a  former  date. 

From  this  it  is,  that  the  antiminifterial  part 
ot  this  kingdom  keeping  in  idea  the  progref- 
Gon  of  the  Roman  (late  too  clofely  parallel  to 
the  Englifli,  and  forming  no  certain  judgment 
from  the  principles  and  manners  now  a&uating 
and  exifting,  conclude,  that  becaufe  a  proftitute 
venality  was  the  ruin  of  Rome  and  a  {landing 
army  the  executive  power,  that  England  mult 
be  ruined  by  a  (landing  army  alfo,  and  that  as 
Rome  fell  under  the  fubje&ion  of  one  arbitra¬ 
ry  man*  the  .fate  of  this  kingdom  will  termi¬ 
nate  in  like  manner. 

To  me  it  appears,  who  fee  things,  or,  at  leaft 
endeavour  to  fee  them,  in  a  light  which  a  native 
(generally  too  prejudiced)  is  lefs  likely  to  behold 
them,  that  the  (landing  army  of  England  will 
fcarcely  be  the  inftrument  of  changing  the  con- 
flitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  a  monarchical  (late 
the  firft  alteration  it  receives. 
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In  order  to  make  an  army  opprefs  their  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  it  feems  neceffary  that  it  fliould 
be  much  inured  to  conqueft,  detained  long  abroad 
in  the  kingdoms  which  they  fubdue,  and  exerting 
a  defpotifm  which  the  vi&or  too  often  affumes 
over  the  conquered  ;  by  this  new  habit  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  whole  foldiery  becomes  changed, 
thence  indeed  by  an  ambitious  general  it  may  be 
led  to  enflave  the  land  of  its  nativity,  abience 
having  weaned  them  from  that  tendernefs  which 
they  originally  cherilhed  for  their  native  country, 
and  a  long  exercife  of  power  over  thofe  they 
vanquifhed  totally  eradicated  the  love  of  equa¬ 
lity  with  thofe  amongft  whom  they  were  born. 

From  this  it  feems  to  me  it  arofe,  that  the 
Romans  inured  to  conqueft  and  power  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Caifar  in  Gaul  and  other  generals  in 
different  parts,  drowned  all  love  for  their  coun¬ 
try  in  the  defire  of  power,  and  deftroycd  one 
another  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would  a 
Gaul  or  an  Afiatic. 

B  3 
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How  the  Britons  fhould  come  to  this  excefs 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  ;  they  can  fcarce  be  led 
to  conqueft  any  where  and  long  enough  detained 
from  home,  to  forget  their  native  land  by  the 
exercife  of  power.  Refides  this,  humanity  to¬ 
wards  the  vanquifhed  is  every  where  at  prefent 
ten  times  greater  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Rome,  and  confequently  an  arbitrary  difpofition 
lefs  obtained  by  refiding  in  a  conquered  country 
than  at  that  time. 

Added  to  this,  that  unlefs  the  army  be  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king  in  perfon,  or  fome  one 
nearly  related  to  him  whofe  intereft  is  infepar- 
able  from  that  of  the  reigning  prince,  there  can 
not  be  much  to  fear  ;  the  general  who  has  led 
the  troops  to  conqueft  in  a  ftrange  land  will 
fcarcely  lead  them  to  rebellion  in  their  native 
foil;  there  generally  fubfifts  too  good  an  un- 
derftanding  between  the  commander  and  po¬ 
tentate  to  form  the  lead  fuggeftion  of  his  fet- 
ting  up  a  feparate  intereft  ;  and  increafing  his 
fovereign’s  power  would  probably  lofe  his  own. 

I  ho’  the  foldiers  are  induced  to  love  the  prince 
under  whofe  reign  they  conquer  notwithftand- 

ing 
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ing  he  never  enters  the  field  of  battle*  as  well 
as  the  general  by  whom  they  are  led  to  it, 
connecting  each  in  the  caufe,  yet  is  there  little 
to  fear  from  that  union.  Queen  Anne  fliar* 
ed  the  glory  of  conqueft  and  efleem  with 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  every  old  fol- 
dier  joins  them  in  hrs  praifes,  and  yet  they 
would  not  have  made  her  abfolute.  For  thefe 
reafons  it  feems  only  necefiary  that  the  king  or 
fome  one  nearly  related  to  him  be  not  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  England  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  a  {landing  army,  mixed  as  it  is 
amongft  its  own  countrymen,  and  its  officers 
generally/rom  the  beft  families. 

In  truth,  Sir,  to  me  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  lead  dread  of  the  lofs  of  liberty  from 
the  army  of  England  \  the  intereft  of  the  exiled 
family  is  almoft  extirpated,  no  Engliffimen  will 
contend  in  their  favour  who  can  make  head 
long  enough  to  create  a  mortal  antipathy  in 
each  party,  which  might  terminate  in  the  ruin 
of  both,  and  abfolute  power:  Competitors  for 
kingdoms  are  comets  which  bring  plague,  pefti- 
lence  and  flavery  to  the  natives,  let  which  fide 

will  prevail ;  and  tho5  this  nation  has  been  moft 

B  4  amazingly 
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amazingly  refcued  from  tyranny  by  the  indo- 
ience  and  inactivity  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who 
with  the  fpirjt  of  a  man  might  have  been  ab- 
olute  as  his  father  ;  and  by  the  timidity,  want 
of  munificence  and  change  of  religion  in  James 
the  fecond  ;  yet  the  fame  confequences  are  by  no 
means  to  be  expeded  always.  A  contefted  king¬ 
dom  renders  the  conqueror  abfoiute  in  general, 
and  the  vanquifhing  and  vanquifhed  party  are 
alike  flaves  in  the  fecond  generation.  For  this 
reafon  if  there  was  no  other,  I  think  that  a  re¬ 
volution  fliould  never  be  attempted  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  tyranny,  for  tho’  this  favourite  people  has 
preferved  its  liberty  by  revolutions,  yet  if  a  cal¬ 
culation  could  have  been  made  a  priori  of  the 
probabilities,  whether  liberty  would  have  been 
incieafed  or  not  by  tho fe  tranfadions,  it  would 
have  appeared  ten  to  one  againft  that  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  end  ?  Where  then  was  their  wif- 
ciom  ?  and  what  reafon  have  they  to  exped,  this 
fuperior  favour  of  heaven  above  other  nations 
will  always  attend  them  ?  Is  it  worth  while  then 
for  two  parties  to  contend  when  each  mu  ft 
fuffer  fooner  or  later  by  the  conteft  ?  or  are  two 
men  tho’  both  kings  worth  all  the  bloodfhed 
of  a  civil  war,  when  nothing  is  to  be  expeded 
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by  the  change  which  may  improve  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  ?  Indeed  the  people  of  England 
are  not  at  prefent  in  that  tafte  of  thinking,  and 
yet  perhaps  their  liberty  in  more  danger  of 
ruin  than  at  any  other  time.  It  appears  to  me 
that  mankind  in  moft  nations  are  fo  much  civi¬ 
lized,  that  were  not  abfolutc  monarchies  already 
fo  firmly  eftabliffied,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  induce  one  part  of  a  nation  to  in— 
Gave  the  other  by  arms  *,  tho’  there  remaih  in¬ 
numerable  other  ways  by  which  it  may  be  done, 
one  of  which  I  ffiall  endeavour  to  fhew  you  in 
my  next  letter,  and  which  I  fuppofe  will  prove 
the  prevailing  power  and  deftroying  angel  of 
this  land,  I  am,  * 


Tour  moft  obedient  fervant , 


LET- 
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Dear  Sir, 

J 1  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  you  who  judge 
of  the  manners  of  this  nation  from  what 
has  been  written  of  them  only,  fhould  form  your 

opinion  of  its  char after  different  from  that  which 
really  exifts  at  this  hour. 

What  you  fay  with  refpeft  to  the  Engfifh 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  firft  is  true  ;  but&the 
two  interefts  which  inflamed  the  minds  of  this 
people  into  fuch  extravagant  enthufiafm  are  quite 
at  an  end,  at  lead  as  to  martial  matters,  neither 
the  Lord  of  hods  nor  the  king  has  one  foldier 
who  will  fight  his  battles  independent  of  his 
own  private  intered,  tho’  perhaps  each  party  ex- 

ei  ts  as  much  prating  in  their  favour  as  at  any 
time  whatever. 

Cv  hat  I  mean  is,  that  neither  religion  nor 
the  prefervation  of  a  crown  in  the  fame  family, 
will  make  the  people  cut  one  another’s  throats, 
hi  this  ifland,  at  lead  in  this  part  of  it. 

To  whatever  excefs  the  Tories  have  carried 
die  notion  of  indefeafable  hereditary  right  and 

non- 
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non-refiftance,  how  much  foever  the  idea  of  a 
king  is  to  be  confidered  as  facred  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Whigs  run¬ 
ning  into  the  oppofite  extreme  and  confidering 
the  crowned  head  as  the  fervant  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  hath  as  much  deftroyed  the  true  conftitu- 
tion  by  that  means,  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  former  had  it  been  carried  into  execution. 

r 

Men  will  fpeculatively  fupport  an  opinion  with 
vehemence,  the  ill  effect  of  which  they  do  not 
feel**  which  opinion  carried  into  practice,  thofe 
very  identical  perfons  will  oppofe  with  all  their 
might  •,  and  therefore  thofe  very  Tories  who 
preached  fo  much  in  favour  of  their  paffive  doc¬ 
trine,  would  not  have  acquiefced  in  the  fufferings 
of  an  arbitrary  power,  and  thus  probably  the  due 
poife  of  the  government  nnight  have  been  ad- 
jufted. 

Whereas  the  Whigs  fpinning  the  web  of 
their  fyftem  too  fine  for  the  turbulent  nature  of 
mankind  and  more  fubtle  than  any  government  is 
capable  of  being  well  directed  by,  giving  the 
king  his  power,  the  people  its  liberty,  on  fuch 

nice  and  exa£t  diftin&ions,  ideal  only,  at  leaft 

with 
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with  refpeft  to  long  duration,  have  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  preferve  their  privileges  ufurped  a  right 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  them,  and  placed 

the  fovereign  in  a  fituation  infinitely  below  his 
true  degree. 

Nothing  appears  more  exquifitely  combined 
to  an  unexperienced  examination  than  the  En¬ 
gl  ifh  goverment,  where  the  executive  and  legi- 
fiative  powers,  controul  each  other  fo  perfe<%, 
where  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  rights 
of  the  people  are  fo  nicely  adjufted  and  coun- 
terpoifed  ;  it  is  indeed  a  fine  machine  in  idea, 
yet  the  fabric  is  too  delicately  wrought  to  go 

long  well,  and  fubtilty  of  workmanlhip  wants 
ftrength  of  parts  to  fuftain  it. 

In  real  truth  the  oligarchic  government  has 
been  gaining  ground  ever  fince  the  revolution  j 
the  reafon  of  it  feems  to  be  this. 

At  the  time  of  king  William’s  being  fixt  on 
.  ne  thi  one  of  Great  Britain  thofe  who  placed  him 
there  were  the  Whigs,  who,  tho’  they  might  pre¬ 
tend  an  attachment  to  his  intereft,  had  really 
r-.o  other  inclination  than  an  increafe  of  their 


own 


own  power,  difguifed  under  the  pretence  of  pre¬ 
ferring  liberty,  and  which  at  that  very  time  was 
really  true  in  its  effe&s,  tho*  not  in  their  defigru 


But  as  it  was  the  (landing  and  avowed  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thofe  men  in  power  to  affert  that  every 
man  had  a  right  to  think  and  decide  for  himfelf 
in  religious  matters,  to  deride  the  clergy  and 
inveigh  againft  their  tyrannic  difpofition,  it  na¬ 
turally  became  impofiible  to  reftrain  thofe  per- 
fons  from  thinking  for  themfelves  in  all  affairs 
civil  as  well  as  religious ;  thofe  who  have  in¬ 
dulged  themfelves  in  every  kind  of  latitude  in 
examining  the  obje£ts  of  religion  and  infift  on 

n 

their  right  to  it,  will  never  ftop  from  that 
of  government ;  if  they  have  a  right  to  aft 
with  freedom  in  one  they  will  alike  purfue  it 
in  the  other,  the  minds  of  men  are  not  capable  of 
fuch  nice  feparations,  if  they  are  indulged  in  one 
they  will  ufurp  it  in  the  other,  and  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  that  if  they  conceive  they  have 
a  right  to  decide  for  themfelves  in  matters  of 
religion  and  aft  in  confequence  of  it,  fo  in  thofe 
of  government  they  will  apprehend  they  have 
an  equal  right,  and  will  endeavour  t©  aft  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  that  alf©. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Jove  of  power  being  fo  natural  to 
man,  it  has  followed  that  the  miniftry  of  En¬ 
gland  have  gained  in  arbitrarinefs  fince  that 

time,  and  the  kings  and  the  people  loft  their 
rights. 

The  Whig  minifter  then  from  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  own  principles,  which  are  built  on 
lelf  intereft,  muft  be  ever  increafing  his  own 
power  and  infringing  thofe  of  his  mafter  and  the 
liberty  of  his  fubje&s :  as  it  is  the  Jove  of  power 
winch  generally  leads  men  to  the  adminiftration 
of  a  nation,  fo  that  fame  defare  of  fuperior  in¬ 
fluence  exerts  every  art  to  increafe  it  and  con¬ 
tinue  them  in  that  fituation;  and  in  faff  the 
Whigs  have  put  in  practice  every  artifice  that  can 
dimimUi  the  royal  prerogative,  the  people’s  pri¬ 
vileges  and  liberties,  and  are  at  laft  become  a 
kind  of  traitors  to  both,  and  not  much  different 
from  ufurpers. 


They  have  all  along  confidered  their  ma- 
fters  as  neceffary  to  offer  to  the  popular  eye,  to 
fcreen  themfelves,  and  to  remove  the  ignominy 
which  would  have  too  apparently  fallen  upon 
them  in  many  inftances ;  and  the  people  as  a 

bugbear 
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bugbear  to  be  offered  to  their  princes  fears,  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  word  Jacobite,  whenever  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  quell  any  rifing  obflinacy  in  their  breads. 

Added  to  this,  they  have  duped  the  nation 
to  tneir  intereft  by  an  enormous  debt  and  pub¬ 
lic  companies  of  banks,  South  Seas,  and  Eaft 
Indies,  by  which  proceedings  the  monied  part 
neceflarily  becomes  fo  deeply  interefted  in  the 
prefervation  of  this  kind  of  adminiflration,  that 
a  minifter  is  here  an  abfolute  power. 

Not  content  with  this  degree  of  certainty  in 
preferving  defpotifm,  it  has  been  the  univerfal 
practice  to  fpread  venality  through  every  little 
borough  in  the  kingdom  ^  by  this  may  not 

every  man  be  returned  member  of - -  who 

is.furnifhed  with  moft  money  from  the  treafury  ? 
and  may  not  the  fenators  of  Britain  in  future 
times  be  no  longer  representatives  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  reprefentatives  cff  the  minifters  in¬ 
clinations  ?  from  this  fource  may  not  fome  fu¬ 
ture  more  corrupted  man  become  fo  firmly  fixt 
in  the  adminiflration,  that,  far  from  fearing  the 
being  difmiffed  from  his  office,  he  may  even 
threaten  the  king  to  leave  his  fervice  (if  one  can 

ufe 
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life  that  lad  word  on  fuch  an  occafion)  uilleis 
Hs  demands  are  complied  with  ? 

Would  not  fuccefs  in  luch  a  defign  be  an 
abfolute  power  ?  when  the  minifter  has  nothin^ 

D 

to  apprehend  from  the  prince’s  difpleafure,  and 
thofe  who  fhould  be  the  truftees  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  rights  and  immunities  are  all  chofen  by 
him,  and  each  affigned  to  the  borough  he  fliall 
pretend  to  reprefent,  and  obedient  to  his  will. 

These  laft  then  are  theftanding  troops  which 
will  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army,  as  every 
thing  dill  bears  the  fpecious  appearance  of  the 
ancient  government,-  Here  is  the  — —and  the 

- and  who  fliall  dare  to  fugged  that  every 

thing  is  not  tranfa&ed  by  them  void  of  all  un¬ 
due  influence  ? 

Every  new  way  of  dedroying  a  government 
is  much  eafier  executed  than  one  that  has  been  al¬ 
ready  put  in  practice,  the  minds  of  men  are  alarm¬ 
ed  by  the  fimilarity  of  the  fecond  to  the  fird,  and 
therefore  are  eafily  led  to  obferve  it  ;  from  this 
it  happens  that  whild  the  Whigs  have  been  cry. 

ing 
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Jng  out  againft  popery,  paffive  obedience,  and 
arbitrary  power,  the  eyes  of  the  people  have  been 
drawn  to  thofe  objeds,  and  never  attended  the 
-filent  path  by  which  thefe  exclaimers  ftole  to 
power  \  in  this  imitating  little  thieves  in  a 
throng,  one  calls  your  attention  to  the  right 

i 

whilft  another  picks  your  pocket  on  the  left* 
They  thought  they  had  once  fuffered  from  the 
two  former  caufes,  and  therefore  believed  it  pro¬ 
bable  they  might  again  ;  but  being  never  accuf- 
ftomed  to,  or  indeed  capable  of  inveftigating  the 
true  caufe  of  any  thing,  or  perceiving  where  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs  would  terminate,  lulled 
with  the  mufic  of  that  fong  of  liberty  which  was 
for  ever  chanted  in  their  ears,  that  the  king’s  power 
was  diminifhed  by  the  revolution,  they  conceived 
it  impollible  they  could  be  enflaved  from  ano¬ 
ther  quarter  ;  and  becaule  they  faw  their  prince’s 
authority  decline,  they  concluded  it  impoflible 
that  it  could  increafe  in  any  other  place.  This 

will  finifh  the  life  of  liberty  in  England,  not 

■ 

unobferved  by  numbers,  tho’  too  few  to  prevent 
its  fall,  nor  unoppofed  by  thofe  who  to  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  themfelves  and  fellow  fubje&s  would 
have  refcued  their  country  from  ruin,  if  true 
Vol,  I,  C  reafon- 
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reafoning,  or  public  utility,  had  any  longer  found 

attention  in  the  nation. 

i 

P  erhaps,  in  ufing  the  term  (lavery,  I  have 
aggravated  the  condition  of  the  Englifli  beyond 
that  ftate  in  which  it  really  at  prefent  ought 
to  be  confidered,  tho’  I  fear  abfolutely  beyond 
recovery  ;  every  individual  being  difunited  from 
tee  o tner,  without  any  common  principle  to 
.  hold  them  together  •,  open  to  venality,  vend¬ 
ing  the  public  good  lor  private  intereft,  and  re¬ 
garding  honor,  patriotifm  and  its  attributes,  as 
vifionary  ties  of  deluded  and  miftaken  men. 

Perhaps,  if  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  fo  extenfive,  fome- 
thing  like  the  Venetian  government  might  one 
day  be  the  fate  of  thele  kingdoms  ;  but  as  they 
feein  too  large  for  the  nature  of  that  conftitution, 
as  the  people  have  fo  long  tailed  of  kingly  go¬ 
vernment  mixt  with  liberty,  the  fway  which  arifto- 
cracy  or  oligarchy  would  bear  over  the  people 
would  be  too  ungrateful,  and  drive  them  to  the 
iurrendering  thcmfelves  entirely  to  the  difpofal 
of  the  prince  upon  tiie  throne  ;  and  thus  defpo- 
tifm  in  one,  take  its  rife  from  the  defire  of 

avoiding 
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avoiding  the  defpotifm  of  many,  as  it  once  hap¬ 
pened  in  Denmark. 

I 

1  pfefume  you  are  tired  with  this  long  letter  j 
I  therefore  give  you  my  benediction,  and  dif~ 
Hiifs  you  with  the  trueft  affurance,  that  I  am. 

Tour  mo  ft  obedient  fervant  s 


L  E  Ts 
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LETTER  III.  To  the  fame. 

Dear  Sir, 

•  '•  »  »  k  .  1  1 1  ,  ’  r  t  i  ,  /  I  J 

'\7‘  OUR  compliment,  in  anfwer  to  my  laft, 
A  merits  my  beft  acknowledgments :  you  de¬ 
fire  me  to  give  you  my  fentiments,  on  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  England,  if  the 
Tories  had  continued  in  the  adminiftration;  but 
this  is  an  affair  compofed  of  fuch  different  and 
entangled  parts,  that  it  will  be  almoft  impoffi- 
ble  to  develope  what  would  have  been  the  con- 

fequence;  it  will  be  more  difficultly  decided, 

#  * 

than  the  famous  queftion  in  Livy,  where  that 
author  examines,  what  would  have  been  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Alexander’s  arms,  if  he  had  turned  them 
againft  the  Italians,  inttead  of  the  Perfians. 

I  f  we  confider  a  Tory  fimply,  without  con¬ 
necting  with  it  what  all  the  Whigs  never  fail  of 
beftowing  him,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  the  pro- 
pereft  minifter  •,  a  man  of  his  principles  muff 
conceive  the  religion  of  his  country,  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  crown,  the  rights  of  the  people, 
fomething  above  himfelf;  as  he  acknowledges 
he  has  no  right  to  think  different  from  the  efla- 

3  blifhment 
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r  i  --  -*  f 

?  r  I  r  z  v  .1 

blifhment  in  either  cafe.  Whereas,  every  Whig 

.  .  '  '  ,  V  ’  ¥  ?  •'  f  •  •  • 

muft  imagine  himfelf  above  all  thele  ;  becaufe 
he  imagines  he  has  a  right  to  think,  and  deter- 
mine  for  himfelf  in  each  particular.  And  cer- 

’  *  ’  t  •  •  y 

tainly  it  is  the  nature  of  that  man,  who  thinks  he 
has  a  privilege  of  accepting  or  relufing  whatever 
parts  he  pleafes  in  any  government,  to  be  lefs 

^  *  ►  it  t  i  ±  •  m  i  i  ^  $ 

bound  by  it,  than  thofe  who  look  on  the  three 
above  mentioned  articles  as  facred.  The  con- 

'  •  s  *  }  <(  »  -  .  t  l  >  •  '  ' 

ftitution  is  for  ever  unftable  from  principle,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Whig,  and  fixt  in  that  of  a 
Tory :  For  tho’  this  kingdom  received  its  ulti- 
mate  degree  of  perfection, '  at  the  acceflion  of 
king  William  to  the  throne  •,  yet  that  principle 
of  changing,  which  has  infenfibly  prevailed  fince, 
has  totally  deftroyed  the  true  ftate  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  then  eftablifhed,  in  every  thing  but 
nominals  *,  after  that  change,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  be  fteadv. 


Supposing  that  the  catholic  religion,  and 

\  *  P  *  V  -i  *  ■'  ♦  f  ; 

the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  would  have  been  the 

^  *  *  *  I  *  '  •  *  9 

neceffary  attendants  of  a  Tory  miniftry  ;  things 
which  are  always  connedted  in  the  idea  of  a  Tory 

i*. 

by  a  Whig  •,  it  muft  be  difficult  to  afcertain,  what 
would  have  followed  fuch  a  change,  or  how 

C  2  far 
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far  the  miftaken  zeal  of  thofe  catholics,  whofe 
fiery  imaginations  pufhed  king  James  the  fe- 
cond  into  fuch  precipitate  difcoveries  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  would  have  carried  them  ? 

Yet,  give  me  leave  to  aflfert,  that,  if  theWhig 
principle  was  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Englifii 
in  their  freedom  and  religion,  at  the  revolution ; 
the  Tory  is  equally  neceffary  at  this  moment,  un- 
lefs  they  prefer  no  king  and  no  religion,  and  madly 
imagine  a  nation  can  be  well  directed,  without 
either  of  them,  and  their  conftitution  preferved. 

Whatever  was  the  opinion  and  defign  of 
the  Tories  at  the  revolution,  however  fixt  their 
attachment  to  the  Stuart  race  might  be,  at  that 
time,  thofe  notions  at  prefent  are  at  an  end  ;  they 
now  defend  the  royal  houfe  on  the  throne,  with 
as  much  :cal  as  the  Whigs,  and  can  only  pre- 
lerve  th  -  kingdom  from  the  anarchic  ftate  which 
threatens  it,  before  it  totally  takes  its  laft  unalter¬ 
able  change*  In  fa£t,  unlefs  the  Tories  have  the 
admi  'ration,  or  their  principles  are  adopted, 
the  _  :  :i  conft  anion  is  at  an  end  :  it  is  become 
as  abac  ce.y  requiiite  to  oppofe  the  oligarchic 
pov  ;  ar  prefent,  as  ever  it  was  the  monarchic. 
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in  the  time  of  king  James  the  fecond  ;  and  the 
principles  of  the  Tories  will  foon  be  as  neceffary 
to  defend  his  prefent  majedy,  and  the  people’s 
rights,  from  the  ufurpation  of  the  minidry,  as 
thofe  of  the  Whigs  were  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  fecond,  to  protect  the  people’s  liber¬ 
ties  alone. 


Nothing  is  fo  apt  to  deceive  mankind,  as 
fpecious  plans  of  government,  ideally  delineated 
on  paper :  what  can  be  finer  imagined  than  this 
of  England  ?  but  it  is  in  this  indance,  as  in 
the  mod  highly  finifhed  machines ;  a  dud  flops 
their  motion,  or  produces  an  irregularity.  If 
men  were  all  reafonable  beings,  and  their  whole 
drift  and  defign  were  to  render  each  other  hap¬ 
py  ;  if  no  intervening  paffions  would  interfere, 
to  difturb  the  regular  difpofition  of  things,  and 
the  principles  of  a  government  once  eftablifhed 
would  proceed  as  uniformly  as  thofe  in  mecha¬ 
nics  •,  the  Whig^  plan  of  the  Englifh  confuta¬ 
tion  would  be  the  bed  adapted  for  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  human  happinefs. 


But  alas!  fuch  is  the  temper  of  man,  that 

fomething  more  material  and  hardy  mud  make 
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up  the  component  parts  of  a  government,  than 
thofe  which  are  imagined  in  the  whig  fyftem. 

I  f  a  king  iuppofes  that  he  has  an  indefeafa-. 

bie  right,  and  his  minifler  indulges  him  in  that 

imagination  ;  a  militia,  which  was  the  ancient 

militaiy  force  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  gentry 

Viiich  command  it,  will  never  bend  to  fuch 

a  difpofition,  carried  beyond  what  the  laws 
allow. 

-N  o  king  has  an  indefeafable  right  to  more 
than  what  the  conftitution  allows  him  •,  and  this 
JO>  may  be  fafely  granted  :  whatever  more 
tne  fpeculative  zeal  of  a  people  may  yield  him, 
their  fenfations  will  contradict  and  cor  reft  ;  and 
xtcA  jee lings  bamfh  the  influence  of  ideal  notions. 

T  hus,  in  this  very  manner  of  confiderir.g  things, 
the  king’s  defire  of  power  muft  be  oppofed 
by  the  people’s  love  of  liberty  ;  two  obje&s  of 
the  fame  ftrong  paffion,  which,  meeting  like 
the  fldes  of  an  arch  in  the  central  ftone,  fup- 
port  all  firm  and  connected. 

I  f  a  ftranger  may  judge  of  a  nation  he  has 
long  lived  in,  the  prefent  natives  are  miftaken 
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in  what  is  every  day  advanced  in  public  places, 
that  the  Tories  are  become  Whigs,  and  the 
Whigs  Tories  •,  which  is,  that  the  minifter  has 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Tory,  tho’  he  calls 
himfelf  a  Whig,  and  the  Tory  oppofcs  on  thofe 
of  the  Whigs.  \ 

B  u  T  I  think  nothing  has  lefs  truth  in  it  than 
this  afiertion ;  the  Tories  have  no  inclination  to 
oppofe  the  king,  they  bend  their  force  againft  the 
minifter  alone,  whofe  power  they  fee  every  year  fo 

*■  k  S  * 

enormoufly  increafing  ;  and  the  minifter  has  no  in¬ 
clination  to  augment  the  regal  prerogative,  and 
only  advances  his  own  power :  thus  it  appears 
that  the  Whigs  are  ftill  Whigs,  tho’  in  power 
and  the  Tories  ftill  the  fame,  tho5  out  of  it. 

This  is  the  true  ftate  as  it  appears  to  me, 
and  the  Whigs  are  confcious  of  it  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  brand  with  the  opprobrious  term  of 
Jacobitifm,  all  thofe  who  are  in  the  oppofition 
to  their  meafures.  And  as  the  million  judges  from 
words  alone,  without  diftinguiftiing  ideas,  this 
keeps  their  fchemes  from  being  examined,  and 
their  opponents  doomed  to  a  kind  of  infamy. 
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Me  thinks  I  have  given  you  an  account 
fufficient  to  let  you  into  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Englifh  liberty  ;  I  have  no  more  to  add  on 
this  fubjedt,  and  only  defire  that  you  would  con¬ 
ceal  thefe  Letters,  which  I  may  from  time  to 
time  write  you ;  perhaps  there  may  be  greater  free¬ 
dom  in  them,  than  the  nature  of  our  order 
aalows,  or  at  lead,  than  fome  warm  heads  will 
permit,  who  cannot  bear  a  difference  of  fenti- 
tnent  in  matters  of  this  nature.  Adieu,  I  am 


Tours  mofi  ftncerdy. 
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7 0  the  Rev 4 .  Father  PaoloSigneri 

at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

IT  has  been  my  frequent  obfervation,  that  when 
man  cannot  account  for  any  phenomenon 
which  is  characterise  of  the  manners  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  they  immediately  feek  affiftance  from  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  to  explain  the  appearance  and 


effe&s  of  internal.  Indeed,  a  late  writer  of 
great  merit  would  folve  all  the  difference  of 
governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  refer¬ 
ring  them  to  the  variety  of  air,  climates  and 
foils,  which  are  to  be  found  upon  it  ;  and  thus, 
by  placing  words  in  the  (lead  of  ideas,  foothe  us 
into  a  folution  of  that  phaenomenon,  which  he 
yet  leaves  unaccounted  for. 


It  is  ten  thoufand  times  eafier  to  fay,  that 
the  air,  climate,  and  foil  of  Venice,  have  been 
the  caufes  of  the  government  which  exifts  in 
that  city,  than  to  trace  the  thoufand  intrica¬ 
cies,  which  lead  back  to  its  real  fource. 

To 


To  me  it  appears,  that  nothing  which  af- 
fefts  the  body  in  the  manner  which  thofe  exter¬ 
nal  objeds  mud  a  {fed  it,  can  be  the  motives 
to  any  confiderable  changes  in  government ;  they 

may  make  men  more  or  lefs  healthy,  fatter  or 
leaner,  hotter  or  colder.  But  as  all  parts  of  go- 
vcinment  take  their  rife  from  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  calual  circumftances  in  its  progref* 
fion  i  methinks,  to  that  all  changes  and  con¬ 
futations  of  it  fhould  be  refer’d. 

Wo  uld  it  not  puzzle  a  philofopher  who 
efpoufes  this  airial  fyftem  of  government,  to  af- 
fign  by  what  wind  the  little  republics  of  Lucca 
and  St.  Marino  were  blown  into  Italy,  furround- 
ed  with  dominions  of  another  kind  ;  and  pre- 
ferved  during  the  change  of  the  reft  ?  Or  whence 
it  arifes,  that  the  very  city  which  you  inhabit 
fhould  have  felt  fuch  remarkable  alterations  ? 
Are  the  climes  and  all  material  objeds  fo  totally 
changed  fince  the  days  of  Cincinnatus,  that  the 
revolutions  of  Rome  can  be  deduced  from  thofe 
caufes  ?  Have  the  winds  of  liberty  forgotten  to 

blow  over  that  city,  and  the  foil  refilled  to  lend 
nurture  to  its  feeds  ? 


That 
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That  the  effedts  of  climates  and  exterior  caufes 
operate  little  in  producing  the  various  forms,  by 

I  f  4 

which  mankind  is  governed,  methinks  we  need  to 
feek  no  other  proof,  than  that  famenefs  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  prevails  thro’  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  (according  to  the  accounts  from  the  bed: 
travellers  I  have  converfed  with  in  this  kingdom, 
who  have  often  vifited  the  various  nations  which 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  earth,  and  refided  long 
with  them)  they  are  all  held  by  one  kind  of 
conftitution,  from  the  leaft  habitable  parts  of  the 
north,  to  thofe  of  the  gulf  of  Florida*,  and  even 
the  more  fouthern  divifion  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
tho’  the  Spanifh  writers  have  given  fuch  formi¬ 
dable  accounts  of  their  emperors  and  incas,  have 
no  remaining  traces  which  can  lead  a  traveller  to 
believe  their  ftories  j  this  renders  their  accounts  to 
be  fufpe&ed,  and  that  the  vanity  of  being  deem’d 
conquerors  of  great  nations,  may  have  fupplied 
their  imaginations  with  what  was  deficient  in 
reality. 

If  winds,  foil,  and  climates,  were  the  efficient 
caufes  of  that  great  variety  of  forms  in  govern¬ 
ment,  which  fubfift  on  the  face  of  the  old  world ; 
it  would  be  reafonable  to  expert  the  fame  con¬ 
fluences 
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fequences  in  the  new,  where  thefe  eaufes  have 
equally  operated,  and  America  fhould  therefore 
teem  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe  in 
that  kind. 


Yet,  Sir,  if  we  difclaim  all  refource  front 
thefe  eaufes,  do  not  we  deliver  up  the  veffel 
of  philofophy  to  the  direction  of  winds  and 
waves ;  and  lofing  that  which  may  pafs  for  a 
reafonable  account,  tho’  without  foundation,  fet 
our  minds  into  difquietude,  and  thus  become 
more  unhappy  by  this  difeovery,  which  tends 
to  tell  us  we  have  been  deluded. 


Shall  we  then  fay,  that  fuicide  amongft 
the  ancient  Romans  and  prefent  Britons,  is  owing 
to  the  winds,  air  and  foil?  If  we  fhould  pay  this 
complaifance  to  that  opinion,  how  will  it  help  us 
to  explain,  why  Rome  has  loft  that  iniquity,  and 
England  found  it  ?  Why  it  deferted  that  land, 
where  it  is  no  more  known,  and  fled  to  this, 

I 

where  it  never  found  admittance  in  former  times  ? 
orfhall  we  rifque  the  afligning  fome  caufe,  which 
may  explain  this  phenomenon.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  cuftom  of  felf- murder  has  fo  greatly  pre~ 
vail’d  in  each  nation,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that 
it  took  its  rTfe- from  the  fame  eaufes  in  Rome* 

2  and 
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and  in  England ;  the  education  of  Roman  youth 
was  military,  and  a  contempt  of  life  was  of  con- 
fequence  inculcated  into  their  firft  ideas,  and 
grew  up  into  a  total  poffeflion  of  their  fouls. 

Besides  this,  the  nature  of  their  religion 
does  not  feem  to  ofFer  fuch  reafons  for  the  fear  of 
death,  as  the  Chriftian  ;  nor  is  it  yet  quite  evident 
to  me,  that  the  Romans  believed  in  a  future  Rate : 
if  Tally  in  fome  places  feems  to  give  countenance 
to  fuch  a  belief,  in  others  he  coRtradidls  it  ;  and 
Tacitus,  and  he,  I  think,  afcribe  the  intrepid  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Germans,  to  their  expectation  of 
rewards  in  another  world,  for  dying  glorioufly  in 
this. 

Does  not  this  feem  to  intimate,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  entertain’d  no  notions  of  future  exiftence  j 
at  lead,  that  it  was  not  the  popular  opinion,  or 
even  the  philofophical  ?  and  if  they  expected  no  re¬ 
ward  it  is  fcarce  probable  they  feared  punifhment. 

Thus  it  feems  that  their  difpofition  of  kil¬ 
ling  themfelves  arofe  from  a  contempt  of  life, 
early  ingrafted  in  their  minds,  not  conceiving 
it  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  to  live  in  mir 

fery. 
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fery  or  dishonour,  either  ideal  or  abfolute,  for  the 
fake  of  preferring  that  fimple  property,  exiftence. 

From  this  ltfolution  their  religion  could  not 
terrify  them  ;  it  did  not  tell  them,  that  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  this  world  lead  to  the  felicities  of  a  better; 
or  that  the  crime  of  felf-murder  would  be  attended 
with  punilhment  hereafter  :  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  by  tarrying  here  in  afflidion,  and  nothing 
to  dread  by  leaving  it,  thro’  their  own  volun¬ 
tary  inclinations ;  and  thus  the  love  of  life  alone 
was  not  fufficiently  prevalent  to  withhold  their 
hands  from  fuicide,  unaflifted  by  the  two  prevail¬ 
ing  pafiions  of  hope  and  fear. 

If  you  fhould  have  the  goodnefs  to  indulge 
me  in  this  account  of  the  caufe  of  the  Roman  fui¬ 
cide,  it  will  ferve  me  but  little,  I  fear,  in  this  of 
the  Englifh.  Thefe  men  are  Chriftians,  I  think  I 
may  fay  it  to  you,  who  fee  things  with  the  lead 
prejudice  of  all  men,  tho’  our  faith  fcarce  allows 
it  to  them  ;  and  yet  I  believe  we  mult  have  re- 
cource  to  the  reformation  and  its  confequences, 
lor  the  caufe  of  this  unnatural  pradice.’  In  en¬ 
deavouring  to  trace  this  to  its  fource,  we  may  per- 
perhaps  find  the  reafon,  why  it  no  longer  prevails 
in  Italy  ;  and  difeover  the  caufe  of  its  prevailing 
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in  this  kingdom,  to  be  owing  to  the  negleft  of 
that  which  is  obferved  in  catholic  countries.' 

•v. 

Ever  fince  my  refiding  in  this  nation,  when 

i 

I  have  heard  of  this  rafh  act  of  felf-murder  be¬ 
ing  committed,  and  have  endeavour’d  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  thofe  perfons  who 
have  been  guilty  of  it  •,  it  has  condantly  appeared 
to  be  from  poverty,  from  which  they  faw  no 
way  of  relieving  themfelves;  from  a  religious 
melancholy,  where  the  fear  of  future  punifliments 
has  weighed  down  thir  fouls  fo  heavily,  that  they 
have  fled  from  this  infuppbrtable  burthen,  to  the 
very  place  they  dreaded,  the  prefent  pang  Was  too 
dreadful  to  differ  a  moment’s  delay  •,  from  difap- 
pointment  in  their  defires  *  from  having  amaffed 
large  fums  by  the  mod  iniquitous  means,  inatten¬ 
tive  in  the  fultry  day  of  youth  andadtion,  to  the 
horrors  which  mud  fucceed  in  the  chilly  evening 
of  old  age  *,  or  laftly  from  having  been  equally 
abandoned  thro’  the  love  of  inordinate  pleafures 
in  their  youth,  and  dored  their  breads  with  feeds 
of  tortures  for  the  inquifitive  hour  of  confcience; 
one  or  other  of  thele  has  been  the  vifible  caufe 
of  their  filicide* 
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No  man  is  io  partial  to  his  own  religion,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  catholics  have  not  feeds  of  the  fame 
difpofitions  in  them ;  whoever  is  accuftomed  to  con- 
fcfs  thole  people,  will  find  them  there  \  but  then 
they  pofiels  a  cure  which  the  proteftants  have  not, 
and  can  fiy  to  the  ^aiutary  and  foothmg  expedient  of 
a  confeffor,  where  the  mind  disburthens  itfelf  in 
fecrecy  and  fafety ,  and  comes  back  lighten’d  from 
iuS  woes,  like  a  galley-flave  from  his  fetters  juft 
knocked  oft.  Every  perfon  who  has  felt  afflic¬ 
tion,  or  obferved  the  confequences  of  it  in  others, 
mufc  have  perceived  how  greedily  that  condition 
of  the  heart  pours  out  the  ftory  of  its  fufferings 
and  calamities.  So  earneft  is  it  of  feeking  lome 
ear  to  whom  it  may  unfold  its  ftate,  that  the  de¬ 
fire  of  obtaining  prefent  eafe  very  frequently 
urges  men  to  dilcoveries  of  what  they  ought  to 
conceal,  and  to  perfons  who  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  are  no  friends,  and  whom  they  ought  not- 
to  truth 

I  n  many  inftances  they  dare  not  put  this  into 
execution  ;  a  confeffion  of  former  iniquities  would 
be  certain  death,  irreparable  difgrace,  or  total 
ruin  :  thus  the  mind  continues  harrafted,  till  it 
flies  to  that,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  terrors, 
to  avoid  the  prefent. 
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Those  in  that  fituation  have  no  relief  in  the 
religion  of  England.  To  whom  fhall  they  con- 
fefs  ?  Who  can  he  fafely  truded  with  the  import¬ 
ant  fecrets  of  life,  reputation  and  property,  that 
will  not  reveal  them  ?  Whereas  in  the  catholic 
religion  the  confeflor  hears  this,  and  no  dread  of 

difcovery  haunts  the  mind,  which  has  opened 
its  whole  cabinet  of  fecrets ;  he  fooths  the  afflidted 
into  fome  contentment  of  their  date,  and  alle¬ 
viates  their  mifery.  It  is  to  the  want  of  this  re- 
fource  in  England,  that  this  horrid  crime  of 
fuicide  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed,  and  to  the 
power  of  confefling  the  mod  atrocious  actions, 
that  it  prevails  no  where  in  catholic  countries.  • 

Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  you  who  have  been  long 
inured  to  the  fecret  recedes  of  human  hearts, 
and  found  conlolation  for  thoufands  in  didrels, 
whether  this  which  I  have  been  faying,  may  not 
offer  fome  reafon  for  the  common  pradtice  of  felf- 
dedrudtion  fo  frequent  in  England,  and  its  deferting 
our  country  ?  During  my  refldence  here,  I  have 
never  known  one  catholic  who  has  been  guilty  of  it. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  reformers  of  the 

Englidt  church  were  extremely  miflaken  in  abo- 
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lifhing  auricular  confelfion.  To  divert  the  prieft 
of  the  power  of  the  peoples  confciences  they  gave 
them  into  their  own  hands,  who  are  very  bad 
keepers  of  them  ;  and  thro’  fear  of  being  held  in 
flavery,  as  they  call  it,  by  the  church,  they  re- 
fgned  themfelves  up  to  be  a  floated  by  that  evil 
principle  which  reigns  more  or  lefs  in  every 
b.caft ;  which  Xenophon  has  finely  defcribed  in 
his  Cyroptedia,  in  the  ftory  of  Panthasa,  to  have 

actuated  Aufpes,  and  which  the  Chriftian  religion 
calls  the  devil. 

I  s  it  not  true  that  the  minds  of  men  require 
as  much  attention,  to  be  preferved  healthy,  as  their 
bodies  ?  And  tho’  we  pay  the  greateft  regard  to 
the  latter,  in  chufing  ail  we  eat  or  drink,  yet 
difeafes  will  arrive,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fiy  to 

fome  fkill,  fuperior  to  pur  own,  or  we  run  the 
rifque  of  being  deflroyed. 

Is  it  uncharitable  to  fuppofe,  that  health  of 
body  is  more  the  concern  of  human  nature,  than 
ianity  of  foul  ?  Or  that  it  is  lefs  folicitous  to 
preferve  the  latter  from  ftains,  than  the  former 
from  every  thing  which  may  defile  it. 
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If  it  is  not,  it  muft  require  more  relief,  and 
more  frequent  application  to  the  latter,  than  at¬ 
tention  to  the  former  ;  the  mind  of  a  man  will 
no  be  more  at  eafe  under  the  thoughts  of  great 
crimes,  than  a  beauty  under  that  of  a  tetter  creep¬ 
ing  upon  the  rofe  in  her  cheeks,  and  fpreading 
deformity  ;  and  yet  in  thefe  mental  difeafes,  there 
are  no  remedies  provided  in  this  land.  Is  not 
this  to  be  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  a  want 
of  the  greateft  proof  of  political  (kill  ;  that  of 
keeping  people  eafy  in  themfelves  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  in  part  from  this  caufe,  that 
there  is  almofl  an  univerfal  reftlefsnefs  in  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  people  of  England  ;  they  are  fteady 
in  nothing  but  the  love  of  wine,  which  difiipates 
their  difquiefude  whilft  they  fit  together  ;  we  fee 
them  moving  from  feat  to  feat  in  company,  with 
every  fymptom  of  the  tedium  vit<e  on  their 
countenances  and  addons.  In  afiemblies,  without 
being  prefent  %  riding  and  driving  from  one  pu¬ 
blic  place  to  another  in  fearch  of  new  objedts, 
which  after  a  week  become  as  dull  and  unenter¬ 
taining  as  thofe  of  their  own  homes.  For  this 
reafon  you  fee  more  people  on  the  roads  of  Eng- 
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land  than  in  all  Europe,  and  more  uneafy  counte¬ 
nances  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  befides, 

v 

O  n  e  gieat  excellence  in  the  government  of 
mankind,  is  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the 

inhabitants  of  a  country  from  running  into  ex- 
ceOive  diforders,  which  are  fatal  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  moft  effectual  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  advantage  is  the  coming  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  the  foonefl  poffible. 

/ 

The  mind  which  has  been  tainted  by  its  firft 
ojiiie,  generally  feels  inexpreffihle  compunction 
for  that  commiffion,  and  would  gladly  lay  hold 
on  the  occafion  of  being  reinflated  in  its  former 
tranquillity.  Yet,  inch  is  the  nature  of  human 
frailty,  it  feldom  has  force  enough  to  obtain  this 
without  affi fiance ;  the  pain  harraffes  him  that 
has  lapfed,  to  drown  it  in  company  and  excefs  ; 
and  that  again  piafhes  him  to  farther  outrage  ; 
till  at  iafl  time  hardens  that  heart  which  before 
was  fenuble  of  its  offence,  and  the  delinquent 
goes  on  to  deftrudtion,  or  old  age,  when  all  re¬ 
coils  in  horror  on  the  fedentary  and  inactive  foul. 

i 

I  h  i  s  is  frequently  prevented  by  confeding 
the  firft  error,  the  offender  finds  fuch  lightenefs 
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of  fpirits  after  this  difcharge,  fuch  eafe  fpreading 
over  the  foul,  recalling  peace  and  pleafure,  like  a 
flower  drowned  with  exceffive  rains,  or  like  the 
fleeping  animal  awakened  by  the  genial  fun* beams; 
that  he  dreads  the  relapfing  into  his  former  ftate, 
and  is  reclaimed  entirely.  The  foul  in  the  guilt 
of  offence  is  carelefs  of  itfelf,  it  heedlefsly  lets  all 
run  to  ruin,  but  when  it  becomes  depurated  by 
this  aft  of  confeffion  and  comfort ;  it  takes  heed 
to  its  paths,  and  enjoys  the  felicities  which  are 
allotted  to  human  nature. 

The  human  mind  is  like  a  pool,  into  which 
fome  filth  will  flow  with  the  pureft  water,  and 
requires  cleaning  at  certain  times,  or  the  whole* 
element  becomes  corrupted. 

You  muff  have  obferved,  Sir,  that  a  foil  who 
falls  under  the  father’s  difpleafure,  if  it  continues, 
feldom  amends  fiis  life  from  it,  the  pain  of  hav¬ 
ing  offended,  leaves  him  entirely  reftlefs  and  un¬ 
heeding  •,  he  commits  yet  greater  offence  from  that 
very  uneafinefs  which  was  caufed  by  his  offend¬ 
ing.  Yet  let  a  reconciliation  be  once  obtained, 
he  feels  a  pleafure  and  cafe  unknown  before,  and 
having  freed  himfelf  from  that  anxious  fituation, 
fins  no  more,  and  lives  in  peace  and  felicity. 

D  4  To 
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To  this  wantofeafing  the  mind  by  confeffion, 

,S  t°  be  attributed  the  frequent  commiffion  of 
fuicide,  tho’  indeed  many  of  thefe  defperate  ac¬ 
tions  may  be  affigned  to  the  being  awed  by  no 
god,  and  influenced  by  no  religion  ;  a  date  not 
uncommonly  found  amongft  the  higheft  and 
lowed  ranks  of  people  in  this  kingdom, 

If  you  converfe  with  the  natives  of  this  coum 
try  on  this  fubjeft,  they  will  either  tell  you,  that 
their  church  allows  and  approves  of  confeffion, 
or  that  this  ufe  gives  the  pried  an  abfolute  power 
over  the  lives  and  confciences  of  the  confeffing. 

In  d  e  e  d,  the  fird  is  true  ;  but  then  there  lies 
no  pumlhment  againd  that  pried  who  Ihould  re¬ 
veal  the  fecrets  committed  to  his  ear ;  and  thus  the 
penitent  has  no  fecurity :  And  the  latter  they  are 
midaken  in,  fmce  no  man  need  be  afraid  of  them 
who  cannot  hurt  him.  All  revelation  of  fecrets, 
by  catholic  clergy,  is  inevitably  punilhed  by 
death.  Pray  tell  me  then,  have  not  thefe  reform¬ 
ers  diveded  human  nature  of  its  greated  con- 
folation,  and  by  the  imagination  of  preferving 
them  wives  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy, 
renucied  themfelves  flaves  to  thofe  feelings  and 
conditions  which  are  more  or  lefs  infeparable 
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from  the  ftate  of  a  man,  from  which  very  fatal 
confequences  are  hourly  arifing  ?  To  me  it  feems, 
they  might  have  preferved  this  cuftom,  without 
being  thought  guilty  of  popery,  that  heinous  fin 
to  prefbyterian  purity.  '  Burn  this,  and  believe 
tne,  moft  afiuredly, 


Tour  mojl  obedient. 
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LETTER  V. 

To  the  Reverend  Father  Angelo 

t 

Bon caro,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  r  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  individuals  does  not  depend  on  pof- 
feffions,  and  that  the  labourer  enjoys  the  delights 
of  eafe  and  fleep,  with  a  pleafure  unknown  to  thofe 
who  live  in  continual  inactivity  :  One  day  of  re¬ 
laxation  from  toil  is  tafted  with  rapture,  by 
thofe  limbs  which  are  exercifed  in  work  all  the 
other  fix ;  fleep  is  exftacy  to  fatigue,  and  plain 
food  delicious  to  the  hungry.  Whilft  all  thefe 
are  paft  over,  unaffecting  the  hearts  or  fenfes  of 
thofe  who  live  in  one  continual  refearch  of  that 
which  fails  them  in  the  poiTefhon, 

In  like  manner  every  people  forms  the  idea 
of  felicity  from  what  it  perceives  in  itfelf:  The 
Englifh  are  not  more  confident,  that  this  ifland 
from  1  weed  to  the  Lands-end,  (  Scotland  is  ex¬ 
cepted)  is  the  molt  inviting  fpot  of  the  univerfe, 
than  the  Laplander,  who  freezes  beneath  the  arc¬ 
tic 
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tic  circle,  or  the  negro  who  burns  upon  the  tor¬ 
rid  fands  of  Guinea,  are  of  the  places  of  their 
nativity. 

I  f  this  be  a  weaknefs,  it  is  a  beneficial  one  ; 
it  reconciles  its  inhabitants  to  the  place  of  their 
refidence,  and  peoples  the  globe  in  a  thoufand 
places,  which  muff  have  been  otherwife  a  defert. 

Yet  probably  it  is  no  weaknefs  in  the  nature 
of  man,  but  the  ablolute  and  real  condition  of 
being  human  creatures :  the  ideas  we  receive 
from  external  objects,  and  internal  fenfations, 
form  and  compofe  the  actuality  of  the  foul, 
and  thefe  naturally  make  the  pleafures  of  our 
lives.  Cuftom  and  education  are  the  bafis  of 
our  judgments ;  things  are  confidered  right  or 
wrong,  true  or  falfe,  more  as  they  refer  to  thefe 
two  parts  in  us,  than  as  they  are  in  the  real 
nature  of  things.  Abftrafted  truths  are  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  very  few  underftandings,  whiift 
thofe  of  relative  ones,  are  general  to  all  minds : 
the  beauty,  happinefs,  underflanding,  of  all  na¬ 
tions  are  examined,  as  they  relate  to  each  in¬ 
dividual,  tho’  imperceptably,  and  determined 
to  be  more  or  lefs  excellent,  as  they  tally  with 

the 
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the  ideas  which  we  have  formed  upon  thefe 
fubje&s ;  felf  fteals  into  all  our  examinations, 
and  eftablilhes  our  judgments  relating  to  man¬ 
kind, 

« 

If  this  be  true,  that  cuftom  and  locality 
form  our  fouls  and  its  pleafures,  it  of  confe- 
quence  makes  us  diflike  or  condemn  thole  which 
differ  from  us  j  and  therefore,  whilft  an  Englilh- 
xnan  wonders  how  an  Italian  can  live  in  a  land 
of  popery  and  flavery ;  the  Italian  admires  at 
the  Englilh  libertinifm,  and  want  of  all  religion 
and  police ;  in  thofe  two  views  it  appears,  to 
thofe  Englilh  eyes  who  are  accuftomed  to  fee 
our  worfhip  in  fuch  excefs,  carried  into  ido¬ 
latry  and  arbitrary  power,  according  to  En¬ 
glilh  judgments  j  and  to  Italians  their  liberty  is 
licentioufnefs. 


Methinks  liberty  is  but  another  name  for 
eafe  ;  where  the  mind  is  in  tranquillity  under  the 
government  where  it  lives,  the  inhabitants  may 
be  denominated  free,  at  leaft  they  cannot  be 
termed  Haves,  where  the  chains  are  not  felt. 

Every 


N 


Every  Englifliman’s  notions  of  happinefs 
is  included  in  riches ;  for  that  reafon,  when¬ 
ever  they  travel,  they  conclude  all  the  world 
are  more  or  lefs  happy,  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  wealthy.  When  they  fpeak  of  the  deferted 
towns  of  Italy,  they  talk  of  their  inhabitants  as 
the  moft  miferable  of  people,  becaufe  they  are 
not  rich  ;  trade,  commerce,  and  buftle,  are  their 
only  and  eternal  notions  of  felicity :  the  quiet, 
fedentary  and  contented  man,  is  conceived  as 
unhappy,  becaufe  he  is  not  in  conftant  acti¬ 
vity  ;  whereas  I  believe,  that  the  pain  in  getting 
riches,  is  fekiom  balanced  by  the  joys  they 
bring  with  them. 

I  n  truth,  money  is  all  that  is  zealoufly  pur- 
fued  in  this  nation  5  the  inhabitants  have  placed 
the  whole  of  human  blifs,  in  the  poflefiing  it ; 
not  conceiving  that  the  mind  of  man  may  draw 
confolation  and  exftatic  joy  from  other  objects, 
with  more  eafe  and  certainty. 

\ 

When  thefe  people,  on  their  travels,  fee  a 
poor  Italian  pouring  out  the  warm  devotion 
«f  his  foul,  before  the  image  of  his  patron  faint, 

they 
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they  conclude  him  a  fool,  or  a  deluded  bigot, 
becaufe  he  can  draw  no  advantage  from  this 
image,  which  is  inanimate  and  void  of  power  ; 
and  laugh  at  this  as  idolatry,  not  once  conceiving 
that  the  rapture  which  fills  the  foul  of  this  de¬ 
votee,  is  as  real  and  effectual  joy  to  him  and  his 
conception  at  that  time,  as  if  the  image  was  inr- 
powered  with  all  the  a6ts  of  creation  :  yet  thefe 
very  men  flrall  approve  of  the  perfon,  who,  in 
commerce,  fweats  thro’  the  day,  and  paffes  the 
night  fleeplefly,  or  him  who  demeans  himfelf 
to  aft  the  lowed:  charafter  to  an  idol  minifter, 
in  hopes  of  that  gold,  which  each  is  frequently 
difappointed  of;  or,  if  they  lay  their  hands  upon 
it  to  take  pofTeffion,  feel  every  parting  drilling 
going  from  their  fingers,  like  vitality  from  their 

♦  t 

hearts. 

The  idolatrous  adorer  of  gold  is  frequently 
deceived,  if  not  always,  in  one  drape  or  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  religious  devotee  never  :  if  he  does 
not  receive  the  boon  he  afks,  he  always  rifes 
from  his  knees  with  more  happinefs,  than  he 
fell  upon  them  ;  and,  fuch  is  the  fabric  of  the 
mind  of  nran,  finds  eafe  in  aflung,  tiro’  difap¬ 
pointed,  and  continues  that  devotion  thro’  a 

whole 
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whole  life  of  penury,  happy  in  his  religious 
dilpofition. 

The  mifer  can  never  find  eafe  in  difappoint* 
ment,  and  tho’  he  poffeffes  what  he  adores,  to 
a  man  of  his  temper  gold  can  afford  no  more 
of  what  the  world  generally  admires,  than  the 
ftatue  of  the  faint  does  to  the  religious  :  the 
mifer  dares  not  touch  the  facred  hoard,  and  the 
marble  cannot  give.  Thus,  in  each  inftance,  it 
is  the  belief  only,  that  each  objedt  of  their  devo¬ 
tion  has  the  power  of  bellowing,  which  com¬ 
municates  their  happinefs,  and  no  real  reception 
in  any  other  manner  from  either  of  them. 

If  we  place  liberty  in  the  room  of  happinefs, 
and  examine  whether  the  being  flaves  to  the 
paffion  of  wealth,  and  goaded  on  to  the  obtaining; 
it*  is  not  as  painful  as  that  of  being  fubjedted 
to  the  religion  and  laws  of  monarchic  dates ; 
taking  into  the  confederation  the  effebls  of  cuf- 
tom,  education,  and  belief,  fhall  we  not  find 
that  thofe  people  are  as  free  as  the  Englifh, 
at  lead  as  eafy,  chearful,  and  contented  ?  which 
tho5  not  the  ideal  liberty  of  a  Britain,  is  the 
tiue  one  of  human  nature  j  in  which*  freedom 

and 
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and  eafe  are  the  fame  things,  and  the  power* 
or  the  pafllon  which  domineers  over  us,  is 
equally  a  tyrant,  whether  feated  without  on  a 
throne,  or  inwardly  in  our  hearts. 

For  my  felf,  I  truly  fay  it,  were  it  in  my 
power  to  choofe  which  of  thofe  paffions  I  would 
poffefs,  the  love  of  God  in  penury,  or  the  love 
of  riches  in  poflefiion  as  a  mifer,  even  for  the 
joys  of  this  world,  were  they  to  extend  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  I  would  feize  the  firft,  and  renounce  the 
latter  :  every  difappointment  on  earth,  the  de¬ 
vout  mind  converts  by  hope  into  rewards  in  hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  every  difappointment  to  the  adorer  of 
gold,  is  real  torture. 

/ 

I  am  therefore  fatisfied,  that  devotion  yields 
more  joy  to  the  natives  of  Italy*  than  wealth 
does  to  thofe  of  England  ;  and  that  the  poor 
of  each  nation  have  no  kind  of  comparifon  in 
their  happinefs  •,  thofe  of  London  having  loft  all 
influence  of  religion,  and  almoft  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  God,  at  lead  in  practice ;  whilft  thofe 
of  Rome  draw  conftant  happinefs,  from  his  eter¬ 
nal  prefence. 


To 
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To  the  philofopher  it  remains  to  decide,  which 
is  the  moft  reafonable  way  of  paffing  life  ? 

I 

not  to  the  Englifh  wifeman,  who  trying  every 
fingle  objeft  of  the  various  faculties  of  man^ 
by  what  he  calls  reafon,  which  is  wealth,  in 
this  inftance,  judges  truly  of  none :  but  to 
that  man  who  knows  human  nature,  its  variety 
and  weaknefs,  its  paffions,  fenfes,  and  fenfa- 
tions,  the  fallibility  of  its  judgment  and  par¬ 
tiality  to  particular  cuftoms,  and  what  it  muft 

A  % 

enjoy  to  be  at  eafe*,  to  him  I  fanfy,  the  difference 
of  happinefs  will  not  be  fo  wide,  as  the  Englifh 
conceive  it,  between  the  poffeffor  of  the  Ro* 
mifh  religion,  and  Englifh  riches  *  if  it  fhould, 

I  own  myfelf  miftaken,  and  recall  my  opinion  ; 
and  yet  believe  me,  fuch  is  the  depravity  of 
man,  I  am  perfwaded,  that  the  catholic  Italian 
would  renounce  his  faith,  and  patron  faint, 
fooner  than  the  Englifhman  his  money,  with  a 
view  of  finding  happinefs  in  the  change.  I  am, 

Tour  moji  obedient . 

V ol.  I.  E  LET- 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Stefano 
L  orenzini  at  Rome, 

Dear  Sir* 

pERHAPS  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  cities,  which  refemble  each  other  fo 
Ede,  as  that  which  you  inhabit,  and  this  from 
whence  I  write.  At  Rome  tho’  there  are  marks 
of  prefent  grandeur,  yet  the  remains  of  the  an- 
tiCnt  edifices  impart  an  air  of  dejedtion,  and 
decline,  which  naturally  awakes  the  figh  whilft 
all  London  increafes  in  architecture  and  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  conveys  no  other  idea,  but  that  of 
buftie  and  bufinefs. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  what  paffes  in  the 
ftreets  on  all  days  but  the  Sunday,  we  muft  con- 

Ciiidv.  <.:iat  the  idea  of  a  God  is  unknown  in  this 
country ;  here  are  no  monks  in  proceffions, 
nedy  dad,  bearing  crucifixes,  and  relicks  ;  no 
hoft  carrying  to  the  lick,  to  fweeten  the  moment 
of  the  foul  s  departure ;  the  temples  are  fhut, 
and  their  God  feems  exiled  from  that  place, 

where 
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tohere  he  is  more  immediately  fuppofed  to 
dwell :  not  a  prieft  in  the  ftreets  to  be  feen, 
but  'juft  at  the  times  of,  before,  or  after  dinner, 
limiting  behind  a  rofey  cheek  and  double  chin, 
to  or  from  foine  table  of  good  chear.  Even  on 
their  days  of  worfhip  in  their  churches,  there 
is  ten  thoufand  times  more  inattention  to  their 
duty,  than  to  the  price  of  flocks  in  change  alley 
all  the  reft  of  the  week;  and  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion  to  obtain  a  feat  in  paradife  is  infinitely 
fhort  of  that  of  procuring  one  in  parliament, 
purchafing  a  gobd  bargain  on  the  exchange, 
or  trying  to  obtain  a  good  place  at  court :  they 
are  as  cool  and  Unanimated  in  their  adls  of  de¬ 
votion,  as  they  are  warm  and  active  in  thofe  of 
getting  riches  •,  and  their  temples,  and  exchanges, 
are  accordingly  conftrufted  within  for  thofe  dif¬ 
ferent  difpofitions  ;  every  family  having  in  their 
churches  a  fnug  pew,  a  kind  of  clolet,  where 
they  all  fit  and  deep,  or  employ  themfelves  in 

t  ,  >  4  * 

any  thing  but  their  duty  to  the  highefl. :  where¬ 
as,  in  their  places  of  commercial  rendezvous 
there  are  no  feats,  they  would  be  ufelefs  there, 
the  zeal  of  gain  keeping  them  Handing  to  their 
duty. 
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o  n  the  contrary,  the  ftreets  of  Rome  are  filled 
with  religious  objects,  priefts,  proceffions,  cru¬ 
cifixes,  the  living  and  dying  attending  and  at¬ 
tended  ;  the  churches,  ready  to  receive  the  rifing 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants,  ftand  with  open 
doors  to  yield  them  a  place  of  worlhip  j  all  has 
toe  continual  air  or  religious  cxercife. 

Lv  London,  religion  Teams  to  be  periodical, 
like  an  ague,  which  returns  only  once  in  feveij 
days,  and  then  attacks  the  iahabitants  with  the 
cold  fit  only,  which  phyficians  reckon  the  molt 
fatal  ;  the  burning  never  fucceeds  in  this  country. 

In  fadt,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  London  feems 
to  be  defigned  for  the  kingdom  of  this  world  ; 
and  that  of  Rome,  for  that  of  the  other.  If 
n  be  true,  as  the  proteftants  pretend,  that  we 
have  too  much  pomp  and  pageantry,  in  our 
way  of  worfhipping  the  author  of  our  religion  ; 
is  it  not  equally  true,  that  they  have  too  little  ? 

*  dial!  we  then,  one  moment  dropping  all  attach- 
ment  to  every  particular  fedl  of  chriftians,  ex¬ 
amine  as  phijofopners,  whether  thefe  affertions 
are  due  or  falfe  ;  and  confidering  man  as  he  is, 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  decide  fomething  more  perma¬ 
nent,  than  has  hitherto  been  determined  upon 
this  fubjedh 

It  has  been  objected  againft  the  catholics, 
in  favour  of  the  proteftants ;  that  the  former 
have  deferred  the  primitive  way  of  worfhip, 
and  introduced  ten  thoufand  frivolous  and  idle 
ceremonies  into  their  religion,  which  find  no 
countenance  in  the  gofpeJ ;  this  latter,  I  think, 
has  been  fairly  obviated  in  the  writings  of  cur 

4  4 

churchmen. 

But  methinks,  the  fuppofing  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  mode  of  worihip,  when  Chriltianity  was 
in  its  infancy,  before  any  kingdom  or  govern¬ 
ment  had  received  it,  fhouid  always  continue 
in  that  date,  is  juft  as  fenfible  as  to  fay,  that 
becaufe  we  are  at  firft  children,  we  Ihould  al¬ 
ways  continue  fo ;  or,  that  our  Saviour  being: 
born  in  a  place  for  the  reception  of  cattle,  ou°ht 
to  be  worlhipped  by  none  but  cow-herds,  fliep- 
herds,  and  grooms. 

Every  inftitution,  religious  or  civil,  muft 
have  its  birth,  progrefs,  maturity,  and  decline 

e  i 
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perhaps,  equally  with  animal  nature.  Things 
and  fy Items,  animate  or  inanimate,  are  obnoxious 
to  this  deffiny  *,  and  it  it  were  not  contradided' 
in  the  facred  fcriptures,  I  fhould  be  inclined 
to  believe,  that  even  the  chriftian  religion,  may 
one  day  or  other  feel  this  fatal  effect,  and  a  new 
difpenfation  recall  mankind  from  the  vices  it' 
is  at  prefent  precipitated  into  ;  at  leaff,  it  feems 

rieceffary  in  this  country  of  apoftacy  from  the 
truth. 

*  * 

As  there  is  no  mode  of  worfliip  laid  down 
in  thofe  writings,  which  have  imparted  to  us 
the  didates  of  Chrift  ;  we  may  reafonably  fug- 
geft,  that  chriffianity,  like  the  firft  religion  of 
nature,  was  defignedly  left  in  this  manner,  that 
legiflators  and  potentates  might  adapt  it  to  the 
different  fyftems  of  government  which  they 
pleafed ;  and  to  the  nature  of  thofe  inhabi¬ 
tants,  amongft  whom  it  was  promulged  :  there 
are  many  pafiages  in  fcripture  which  would  fup- 
port  fuch  an  opinion,  at  leaff  which  feem  fo 
to  do. 

t 

For  this  reafon,  the  nature  of  all  mankind 
being  much  the  fame,  in  the  days  of  the  firft 

pro- 
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propagating  the  gofpel  3  then  exercifes,  srts, 
commerce,  and  employments,  being  extremely 
few,  except  in  Greece  and  Italy  ,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  much  time  fhould  be  employed  in 
a£ts  of  devotion  :  the  mind  muft  be  agitated 
like  the  ocean  to  keep  it  fweet,  and  every  part 
of  it,  the  paffions,  fenles,  faith,  imagination,  and 
reafon,  find  fome  object  which  may  anfwer  to 
each  faculty,  to  make  it  happy  and  at  eafe. 

Those  who  have  conceived  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  fimplicity,  which  made  the  charadteriftic 
of  the  fir  ft  chriftians,  was  always  to  continue, 
have  been  extremely  ignorant  in  the  nature  of 
man  :  it  was  neceflary  to  oppofe,  at  that  time, 
that  deluge  of  deifying  the  mod  infamous  of 
men,  who  from  being  lefs  than  human  under 
the  title  of  emperors  in  this  world,  would  be 
gods  in  the  other,  or  the  whole  effe£i  of  reli¬ 
gion  had  been  deftroyed.  But  when  this  rage 
was  abolifhed,  human  nature  muft  again  take 
place  *,  tho’  floods  have  drowned  the  lands  and 
fwept  away  the  harveft,  yet  it  would  be  abfurd 

to  think  it  muft  never  be  fair  weather :  tho* 

* 

the  common  procefs  of  nature,  feems  neeeflarily 
interrupted  by  thofe  revelations  from  heaven  for 
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feme  time,  yet  the  former  manners  will  return  ; 
and  thus  the  progreffion  of  Chriftianity  from  its 
primitive  to  its  mature  ftate,  has  been  as  natural 
to  it,  as  tne  palling  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
tor  thefe  reafons,  have  we  not  done  right  to 
eaten  the  eye  and  ear,  by  objeds  of  admiration 
and  influence?  mult  not  thefaith  be  kept  alive, 
by  objeds  adapted  to  the  credulity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  ;  which  difpofition  affuates  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  human  nature,  if  not  the  whole  fpe- 
cies ;  fomething  mult  inflame  11s  by  enthufiafm 
to  ads  of  virtue,  and  damp  us  in  the  hour  when 
the  evil  principle  prefides ;  and  thus  fecure 
us  from  violence  and  mifdeeds. 

The  reafon  of  that  man  who  dees  not  con¬ 
ceive  things  in  this  way,  is  extremely  limited  ; 
he  is  either  differently  framed,  or  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  what  patfes  in  himfelf,  or  in  the  hearts 
of  other  men  ;  he  decides  from  too  circum- 
feribed  a  knowledge,  and  calls  that  truth  and 
right  reafon,  which  is  the  glimmering  of  a  weak 
capacity,  and  only  ferves,  like  the  dim  fepul- 
chral  lamp,  to  light  him  to  difeafe  and  death. 


0 


After  having  advanced  thus  far,  it  may¬ 
be  allowed,  that  fome  governments,  and  feme 
people,  may  require  lefs  pompous  application 
to  every  part  of  the  underftanding,  than  others 
but  certainly  no  civilized  nation  can  be  happily 
condufted,  without  lomething  of  this  nature. 

If  the  idlenefs  of  the  Italians  requires  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  religious  ceremonies  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  ill  adtiOns,  and  keep  their 
minds  adtive  ;  the  Englifh,  a  bufy  commercial 
ftate,  may  perhaps  ftand  lefs  in  neecf  of  luch 
great  numbers  as  are  feen  in  Italy  ;  if  the  im¬ 
putation  of  idolatry  be  thrown  upon  us,  becaufe 
we  abound  too  much  with  ceremony  *,  if  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  be  the  iarcafm 
which  falls  on  the  Romifh  church  •,  we  may  re¬ 
ply,  that  irreligion  is  the  confequence  of  ne¬ 
glecting  the  firft,  and  anarchy,  confufion,  and 
immorality  in  the  people,  from  the  too  much 
indulgence  in  the  other,  in  Great  Britain. 

I  f  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  by  means  of 

i 

all, that  pageantry  of  devotion  which  is  feen  at 
Rome,  the  fpirit  which  fhould  animate  the 

chriftian 
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cnriflian  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  foul  fieri  1 
in  adts  of  charity  ;  it  may  be  juftly  replied, 
that  in  Britain  there  is  not  enough  to  make  the 
mind  aftive,  in  fearch  of  beneficence.  Thus  pro¬ 
bably,  it  may  ieern  that  fomething  tnay  be 
mended  in  each  city,  relating  to  the  form 
and  fpirit  of  religion  ;  and  that  tho’  England 
requires  lefs  ceremony  at  this  time  than  Rome  ; 
yet  confxdering  human  nature  as  it  is,  there  is 
more  morality  to  be  expedited  from  that  peo¬ 
ple,  which  has  fome  objeft  operating  on  every 
part  of  the  mind,  by  the  warmth  of  hope  en¬ 
couraging,  and  the  chill  of  fear  reftraining  j 
than  from  that  where  the  whole  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  has  almoft  forgotten,  that  there  is  a 
power  which  fuperintends,  and  is  iuperior  to 
man. 

Pray  receive  the  bearer  of  this,  with  that 
refpeft  which  he  deferves ;  and  conceal  the  con¬ 
tents  from  your  right  eye,  if  you  read  it  with 
your  left  ;  in  truth  forget  this  and  remember 
me.  1  am,  &c. 


L  ’E  T- 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Dominico 
Man  zoni  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

PERHAPS  no  nation  has  produced  great* 
er  geniufes,  than  this  from  whence  I  write 
this  letter,  in  many  parts  of  literature  and 
knowledge;  their  philofophers,  poets,  and  ma¬ 
thematicians,  are  efteemed  and  ftudied  every 
where  ;  and  a  reputation  of  learning  attributed 
to  them,  beyond  the  other  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
It  is  befides  this,  the  peculiar  honor  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  their  productions  have  been  owing 
to  the  force  of  their  own  genius,  unafiifted  and 
unencouraged  by  any  thing  from  the  throne  ; 
even  to  this  hour,  there  is  not  a  fingle  penfion 
given  to  any  one,  as  the  reward  of  literature, 
unlefs  it  be  to  that  apoftate  of  our 

order,  who  having  revolted  from  the  religion 
he  profefied,  and  difengaged  himfelf  from  all 
the  vows  he  had  made  (a  liberty  Sir  Thomas 

More 
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^vlote  thought  that  no  man  could  confcientioufiy 
difpenfe  with)  receives  a  penfion  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  as  long  as  he  /ball  continue  to 
write  the  lives  of  the  }  how  long  this 

will  continue  you  will  judge  from  the  nature 
of  the  man,  a  very  fteriie  fample  of  which  he 
has  already  given  to  the  public ;  you  would  be 
delighted  with  the  artifices  which  he  has  made 
ufe  of,  to  imprint  a  belief  of  his  being  in  conti¬ 
nual.  danger  of  death  from  the  hands  or  machi¬ 
nations  of  our  order ;  it  would  not  be  furpri- 
zing  to  me,  if  I  faw  him  Archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  .  So  gi  eediiy  thofe  fenfible  people  fwal- 
aOW  the  improbable  accounts  he  gives  them, 
and  believe  that  a  man,  who  thinks  himfelf 
oound  bv  no  oaths,  becaufe  he  has  a  mind  to 
break  them,  and  that  change  or  fentiment  dif- 
idves  all  obligation,  is  yet  candid  enough  to 
tell  nothing  but  truth  in  the  tales  he  recites  to 
them  ;  after  this  can  they  laugh  at  catholics 
who  give  credit  to  the  miracles  of  faints,  and 

be  furprized  at  the  populace  being  in  devotion 
before  their  /brines  ? 
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From  this  negleCt  of  learned  men  it  is,  that 
the  prefent  decline  of  literature  is  fo  great :  The 
men  of  letters  have  nothing  but  that  harpy,  a 
bookfeller,  to  give  them  bread  ;  and  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  an  author  will  for  the  fake  of  honour 
alone  ftarve,  whilft  he  is  giving  the  laft  finifhings 
ol  his  productions  by  repeated  revifals,  for  which 
he  will  not  obtain  one  (hilling  better  price  ?  Can 
the  nonum  prematur  in  annum  find  entrance 
here  ? 

It  is  a  fcandal  to  the  nation,  fince  letters 
have  given  the  kingdom  its  greateft  reputation, 
that  thofe  who  deferve  well  on  that  account, 
fhould  be  conftantly  haunted  by  that  fiend  ne- 
ceffity ;  and  whilft  they  are  labouring  for  the 
inftruftion,  happinefs,  and  entertainment  of 
others,'  be  deprived  of  all  thefe  themfelves. 

Every  thing  that  does  not  come  from  the 
hands  of  a  genius,  is  either  difefteemed,  or  pre¬ 
tended  fo  to  be  :  like  the  late  king  of  Prufiia  in 
his  tall  troops,  this  nation  receives  none,  of  the 
common  ftandard.  A  genius  will  fliew  itfelf,  it 
burfts  fpontaneous  like  flowers  from  the  earth  ;  it 
is  a  native  of  this  clime,  and  therefore  reo^ires  no 

artificial 
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artificial  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection  *  This  is  the 
common  talk  of  all  •,  and  yet  the  naturalift  will  tell 
them,  that  very  few  flowers  in  this  varying  clime 
blow  well,  without  being  fnelter’d  from  the  fudden 
blights  and  frofts  which  are  natural  to  it. 

Their  neighbours  the  French  are  of  an¬ 
other  fentiment ;  the  academy  of  fcience  fur^ 
nifhes  twenty  penfions  to  men  of  genius ;  and 
their  other  academies  honours  and  favourable 
reception  to  their  members  alfo  ;  fcarce  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  note  who  is  not  at  his  eafe,  remains  unre¬ 
warded.  The  celebrated  Marivaux  and  Crebillion 
have  been  each  very  lately  remunerated  by  the 

Marchionefs  of - ,  who  does  honour  to  the 

king  that  takes  her  to  his  arms,  and  effaces  every 
reproach  by  the  favour  which  fhe  fhews  to 
learned  men  and  artifts.  It  fhould  be  declared 

high  treafon  for  a  king  of  any  nation  to  have 
a  miftrefs,  or  be  ferved  by  a  domeflic,  that  is  not 
a  native  of  that  land  they  live  in* 

Sovereigns  who  feel  lefs  controul  than 
their  fubjedts,  from  all  kinds  of  inclination,  are 
more  liable  to  purfuc  their  defires  than  other 

men  ;  and  indeed,  fpeaking  humanly,  they  will 

and 
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and  mud  be  allowed  in  it  *,  but  then  their  fol¬ 
lies  fhould  be  converted  to  as  much  ufe  as  poffi- 
ble  *  and  what  they  give  their  favourites,  (houid 
return  to  the  people*  The  fun  which  robs  the 
fields  of  their  fragrance  by  exhalations,  re  (lores 
it  again  m  dews  and  friendly  (bowers,  to  the  re- 
frefhing  thofe  flowers  which  it  parched  in  the 
zenith  of  its  heat,  and  does  not  fuffer  them  to  be 
wafted  to  other  lands,  and  denied  to'  thofe  fields 
which  firft:  yielded  them* 

In  this  nation  a  man  of  fenfe  has  very  little 
power  of  aflifting  himfelf,  and  improving,  in  polite 
company ;  there  fcarce  remains  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion  who  pays  regard  to  men  of  letters  ;  and  the 
ladies,  who  have  good  natural  capacities,  have  not 
yet  imitated  the  French,  in  what  would  be  more 
laudable  than  following  the  cut  of  a  cap,  or 
the  dreffing  their  hair,  the  prefiding  at  their  own 
aflemblies  :  there  men  of  letters  might  meet, 
converfe,  and  learn  purity  of  manners,  elegance 
of  convention,  and  decency  of  raillery,  from  the 
refpeft  which  men  naturally  pay  to  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  polite  woman.  It  is  the  ill  fate  of 

•  *  1  • 
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this  nation  to  borrow  the  follies  of  France  ;  and 
the  good  fortune  of  the  French  to  adopt  the 
excellencies  of  this  ifland :  You  will  fu^eft 
then  from  this  continual  intercourfe,  what  judg¬ 
ment  threatens  this  kingdom,  and  what  a  glorious 
revolution  there  will  arrive  at  laft. 

If  genius  furnifhes  a  man  with  ideas,  it  is 
education  which  affords  them  their  drefs ;  not 
that  of  fchoois  and  colleges,  where  the  defire 
of  following  the  ancients  in  their  very  exprefifions, 
as  near  as  two  languages  will  fuffer  it,  deftroys 
the  originality  of  thinking,  which  fliould  appear 
in  all  writings,  and  gives  that  the  air  of  copy 
and  plagiarifm,  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  other  wife  have  rendered  new  and 
original. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  thofe  men  of  ftudy 
who  have  written  on  familiar  fubjedts,  have  drawn 
the  characters  in  their  works  with  a  mock  exalted 
and  ftiff  out-line,  like  the  drawings  of  Albert 
Durer ;  and  thofe  who  have  never  ftudied  the 
claffics,  but  written  from  what  they  call  life,  are 

too 
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too  low,  finical,  and  familiar,  without  that  alert 
and  eafy  grace  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Watteau.  The  firft  have  defcribed 

mankind  as  it  is  feen  in  moil  moral  authors ;  the 
good  unallay'd  with  weaknefs,  the  bad  unim¬ 
proved  with  virtues  :  The  other  as  it  generally 
looks  in  nature  unexalted  by  fuperior  touches 
of  genius  and  underftanding,  a  uniform  nothing 
in  nature,  like  cyphers  without  a  firft  figure 
to  add  value  to  the  fum  ;  an  every  moment’s 
cbjed  totally  improper  for  entertainment  or  ufe« 


■  j  'r  jBSi  ifi  *  r 
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This  feems  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  ftran- 
gers  complain,  that  the  writers  in  this  language 
are  deficient  in  a  certain  grace  and  elegance, 
which  are  to  be  found  amongft  the  French 
and  Italians,  at  the  fame  time  applauding  their 
ftrength  of  conception  and  hardinefs  of  expref- 
fion  the  feeds  of  genius  fhoot  out  ftrong  in  this 
foil,  but  the  primer’s  hand  is  not  fufficiently 
employed  to  make  them  bear  the  moll  ex- 
quifite  fruit  to  foreign  palates.  If  the  man¬ 
ners,  and  way  of  life,  fliould  change  to  that 
which  is  known  abroad  ;  the  women  didate 
Vol.  I.  F  elegance 
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elegance  to  fenfe,  and  grace  to  behaviour,  and 
genius  once  more  revifit  this  ifland,  we  may 
yet  fee  the  other  nations  of  Europe  furpalTed 
in  all  the  parts  of  fine  writing. 

Adieu,  recommend  me  to - - 


I  am  your  mofi  obedient. 


LET- 
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7b  the  Reverend  Father  Filippo 
Bon ini?  at  Rome, 

Dear  Sir, 

TN  my  letters  to  you,  I  have  frequently  hinted 
A  how  deficient  the  police  of  this  nation  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  laws,  which  may  prevent  inde¬ 
cencies,  outrages  and  theft,  but  to  do  all  man¬ 
kind  juftice  ;  if  the  legifiative  capacity  fails  in 
this  refpedt,  it  excells  in  another  ;  and  if  theEng- 
lifh.  are  not  much  reftrained  from  deltroying 
themfelves  and  others,  they  are  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  to  increafe  their  fpecies  by  every  in¬ 
centive  to  propagation.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants  makes  the  riches  of  a  kingdom  :  of 
confequence,  the  minifter  who  encourages  the 
propagation  of  mankind  ought  to  be  efteemed  a 
true  patriot,  and  lover  of  his  country  ;  and  from 
all  I  have  gathered  from  antiquity,  none  ever 
excelled  the  prefent  of  this  ifie,  in  that  particular 
branch  of  enriching  a  land. 

Marriages  in  general  take  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  compleated  :  Cuftom  has  made 
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a  previous  courtfliip  neceflary,  of  months  or 
years  ;  this  is  lols  of  time,  Iofs  of  inhabitants, 
and  lofs  of  wealth.  In  this  nation,  where  the 
fpirit  of  calculation  is  fo  much  cherifhed,  where 
lives,  hours  and  days  are  ftri&ly  brought  to 
account  ;  and  every  minute's  idlenefs  comes 
into  the  computation  of  lofs  and  gain  ;  where 
the  fabbath  is  look'd  upon  with  an  evil  eyeP 
becaufe  it  deftroys  one  year’s  labour  in  feven^ 
every  delay  comes  into  queftion,  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  lofs  •,  for  this  reafon  all  due  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  to  the  increafe  of  man¬ 
kind,  not  by  the  old  Roman  law  of  the  Jus 
trivtm  Liberorum ,  but  by  an  ad  againft  mar¬ 
riage,  and  by  incentives  to  what  is  called  Amply 
fornication. 

Thro5  fear  however,  left  fo  beneficial  a 
lcheme  might  languifh  and  decay,  obje&s  are 
exhibited  to  catch  every  fenfe,  which  may  in¬ 
duce  men  to  ferve  their  country  *,  every  print- 
fliop  has  its  windows  ftuck  full  with  indecent 
prints,  to  inflame  defire  thro’  the  eye,  and  fing¬ 
ers  in  the  ftreets  charm  your  ears  with  la¬ 
scivious  longs,  to  waken  you  to  the  fame  em¬ 
ployment, 
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ployment,  left  you  ihould  forget  to  what  pur- 
pofe  you  were  born  ;  for  men  are  apt  to  forget 
their  duty  in  this  inftance  particularly.  1  his 
is  to  know  mankind,  to  ferve  a 
a  minifter  *,  but  as  the  night  comes  on,  and 
the  eye  can  no  longer  be  folicited  by  vifible 
objects,  there  are  innumerable  women  who  walk 
the  public  ftreets,  and  prompt  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  with  the  Toothing  words  of  my  dear ,  like  Phi¬ 
lip’s  Have,  remembering  them  that  they  are  men, 
and  enticing  them  to  their  duty,  and  the  enriching 
their  country :  The  comedies  reprefented  on  their 
ftages  have  an  excellent  tendency  to  this  patriot 
defign,  and  all  feems  full  of  this  ufeful  intent. 
In  this  part  of  governing  then,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  the  proteftant  legislators  excell  the  catho¬ 
lic  \  liberty  is  the  word  \  and  therefore  the  har¬ 
lots  of  England  have  full  freedom  to  feduce 
all  whom  they  can,  and  augment  their  fpecies  *, 
whilft  ladies  of  this  order  at  Rome  are  conhned 
to  one  part  of  the  city,  fhut  up  from  the  pu¬ 
blic  good  ;  thro’  a  miftaken  notion  that  they 
feduce  the  unwary,  and  fpread  difeafe  to  the  de- 

ftru&ion  of  particular  happinefs  between  men 
and  their  wives. 

F  3 
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This  popifh  invention,  of  reftraining  pro¬ 
pagation,  is  abominable  j  it  is  diredlly  a  con- 
tradidtion  to  the  fcriptures,  which  tell  us  to 
increafe  and  multiply.  And  therefore  I  hope 
his  holinefs  will  iflfue  a  bull,  which  may  abolifh 
this  reftraint  from  the  Roman  ladies  of  plea- 
fure ;  and  as  the  proteftants  of  England  have 
adopted  the  Gregorian  ftyle,  tho’  it  was  of  popifh 
invention,  that  you  will  in  return  Hick  the  pof- 
tures  of  Aretine  in  every  window,  and  not  buf¬ 
fering  obftinacy  to  oppofe  reafon,  becaufe  it  is 
proteftant,  give  the  fame  indulgence  at  Rome, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  London.  At  my  re¬ 
turn  I  hope  to  find  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
as  it  is  here  ;  your  ftreets  fill’d  with  harlots  and 
libidinous  fingers,  with  fuil  liberty  to  propagate 
our  fpecies  by  law  and  public  encouragement,  un¬ 
fetter’d  by  matrimony.  I  am 


Tour  moft  obedient. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Dominico 
Manzoni,  at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

HERE  is  but  one  way,  as  it  appears  to 


A  me,  by  which  the  religion  of  a  country 
fhould  be  examined  by  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  ; 
which  is,  if  it  aniwers  all  thofe  faculties  in  hu¬ 
man  nature,  which  will  find  objects  for  them- 
felves,  if  the  legifiature  does  not  take  this  pro- 
vifion  on  itfelf  *,  that  is,  the  fenles,  pafiions,  faith, 
imagination  and  reafon  of  man,  ought  to  be 
exercifed  and  influenced  by  the  various  parts  of  a 
religion,  eftablifhed  in  all  countries,  where  men 
muft  be  reftrain’d  by  mental  ties  from  evil- 
doing,  and  ftimulated  to  virtue  by  hopes  of 
future  confiderations.  If  we  confider  the  nature 
of  man,  and  compute  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the 
number  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  intruded  with 
the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themfelves,  or  draw¬ 
ing  conclufions  in  things  relating  to  their  own  in- 
tereft  *,  we  fliall  conclude,  I  believe,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  are  not  the  moil  likely  to  con¬ 


fider 
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fider  tiiemfdves  fiddly  tied  to  the  rules  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality. 

The  man  who  examines,  whether  an  ac¬ 
tion  mould  be  tranfaded  or  not,  which  would 
increafe  his  wealth,  (tho5  not  ftridly  honeft) 
Iiefi tates  lefs  at  injuftice  than  one  following 
implicitly  the  didates  of  religion,  which  tell  him 

it  is  iniquitous,  and  will  ruin  his  future  feli¬ 
city. 

Debating  on  matters  of  intereft,  like  de- 
iibeiating  in  love,  is  attended  with  conqueft  on 
the  fide  of  pafllon  ;  the  love  of  money  and  the 
love  of  the  fexes,  carry  it  from  the  founded  rea- 
foning  which  finds  no  affiftance  from  hopes  and 
fears ;  honor  in  one  cafe,  and  probity  in  another, 
are  extremely  apt  to  yield  in  all  contefts,  where 
the  head  and  heart  are  at  variance ;  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  unaffifted  by  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion,  has  not  virtue  fufficient  to  be  honefh 

f  or.  this  reafon  there  muft  be  checks  made 
to  thefe  propenfities  in  mankind,  for  the  fenfes, 
as  v/ell  as  the  other  parts  of  the  underftanding. 

In  this  great  city,  where  commerce  and  the  love 
of  occupy  all  mankind  in  one  fhape  or  an* 

*  other5 
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other,  the  mind,  hurried  in  a  mailing  wealth,  is 
apt  to  forget  the  ftridt  rules  of  probity,  tho  a 

chriftian. 

It  is  not  ill-founded,  to  my  manner  of  think¬ 
ing,  therefore  in  human  nature,  that  the  Hoft 
fhould  be  carried  publicly  to  the  departing  foul ; 
it  may  be  of  as  much  ufe  to  the  living  as  the 
dying,  and  awake  a  fenfe  of  duty  in  thole 
who  fee  it  in  the  ftreets,  who  are  apt  to  be 
remifs  without  frequent  admonitions  ;  it  may 
fufpend  the  hand  one  moment  from  deeds  of  in- 
juftice,  and  by  awakening  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  would  otherwife  lye  fleeping,  preferve 
men  from  impofing,  and  being  impoied  upon. 

"W  i  t  h  o  u  t  entering  into  the  arguments  for 
and  againft  tranfubftantiation  ;  as  an  affair  of  this 
world,  is  it  not  better  that  all  Chriftians  fhould 

*  '  i 

believe  it  than  not  ?  will  it  not  affe£t  the  mind 
with  more  folemnity,  if  the  God  of  our  wor- 
fhip  be  believed  to  be  prefent  in  this  facrament, 
than  not  ?  and  would  that  teft  of  Chriftianity  be 
permitted  to  be  fo  trifled  with,  as  it  is  by  the 

proteftants  who  pretend  to  conform  to  the  efta- 
'  bli(hed 
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blifhcd  church  of  England,  if  the  real  pre- 
Ence  was  received  as  the  doctrine  cf  the  efta** 
bliflied  religion  ?  I' or  the  mutual  advantage  then 
of  human  nature,  if  the  belief  of  the  a&ual  pre¬ 
fence  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  it  feems  re- 
quifite  that  the  facrament  fhould  be  confidered. 
as  the  moft  facred  of  all  obligations :  and  yet, 
the  corrupted  heart,  or  pernicious  head  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  bifhop  of  this  nation,  has  produced  a  book 
On  the  Eucharift,  with  defign  to  annihilate  all 
confideration  of  its  being  facred,  a  mere  health 
to  the  pious  memory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  King 
William,  or  Oliver  Cromwell ;  as  if  men  wanted  • 
to  have  the  reftraints,  which  keep  the  mind 
From  running  into  contempt  of  religion  and  her 
ordinances,  rendered  lefs  obligatory  than  they 
are. 

From  this  it  is,  that  the  Prefbyterians,  who 
are  obliged  to  take  the  Eucharift  before  they  can 
poffefs  any  place  under  the  crown  ^  moft  So¬ 
lemnly  in  the  face  of  heaven  receive  this  fa¬ 
crament,  the  proof  and  pledge  of  their  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  church  of  England,  the  moft  Ti¬ 
ered  of  oaths,  and  then  totally  difregard  it  the 
next  day,  and  all  their  future  lives ;  confider- 

3  ing 
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ing  it  in  no  light  but  as  a  convivial  ceremony. 
Should  a  man  who  can  trifle  with  thefe  infti- 
tutions,  be  intruded  with  the  public  welfare  ? 
Can  there  be  an  expectation  of  honor,  or  pro¬ 
bity,  in  that  heart,  which  has  been  mean  enough 
to  yield  to  fo  bafe,  and  fo  infamous  a  pratice  ? 
Yet,  the  bifhop  has  been  exalted  to  the  mod 
acceptable  fee  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  minider. 
For  this  performance,  and  others  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  and  his  praife  is  the  fubjet  of  all  thofe 

• 

who  dand  in  need  of  fupport  for  the  practices 
of  occafional  conformity ;  he  has  done  more 
mifchief  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  than  all  the 
deidical  writers  of  the  world,  and  fapp’d  the 
foundation  of  thofe  principles  which  atuate 
more  drongly  than  reafon,  in  producing  hap- 
pinefs  in  man :  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  rebel 
to  the  religion  of  his  country,  fhould  not  be 
better  treated,  than  the  rebel  to  his  king  *,  even 
here  I  fhall  venture  to  fay,  that  tho’  they  both 
ought  to  be  preferved,  religion  and  the  prince, 
that  the  religion  of  a  country  is  of  as  much 
confequence  to  its  welfare,  as  the  fovereign  who 
governs  it ;  and  the  perfon  who  employs  his 

head  and  hand  to  the  definition  of  the  efta- 

blifhed 
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bliihed  worihip  of  his  native  land,  is  but  little 
likely  to  exert  them  in  defence  of  his  fovereign. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  does  it  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  catholics  are  more  philofophical 
m  believing,  and  fupporting  the  belief,  of  the 
real  prefence,  than  the  Proteftants  who  reject  it  ? 

Me  thinks  the  word  truth,  tho’  it  has 
iu<ide  fomuch  clamour  in  the  world,  has  yet  ne¬ 
ver  been  well  u nder flood ;  the  reafon  is,  that 
Jew  people  have  yet  defined  what  it  is.  Every 
thing  which  is  the  objedt  of  faith,  and  received  by 
any  mind,  is  always  confidered  as  true  ;  therefore, 
the  manner  in  which  all  things  are  conceived,’ 
13  ClJe  particular  truth  of  each  individual  mind  : 
but  as  this  muft  for  ever  make  one  eternal 
cialh  in  the  belief,  behaviour,  and  actions  of 
mankind,  there  remains,  that  the  objects  of 
faith  not  being  capable  of  receiving  any  demon- 
iirative  proof,  the  utility  which  accompanies 
any  of  them  is  the  only  truth  they  can  pofiefs. 
Tri,tk  in  this  fenfe  being  abfolutely  unlike  ma- 
thematical  truths,  where  every  part  is  perfectly 

undcrflood,  and  the  whole  reiul t  fairly  compre¬ 
hended. 

I M 
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I  n  this  inftance,  it  means  nothing  but  right 
or  fitting :  Thus,  rain  is  truth,  in  refpeCt  to  its 
being  right  and  fitting  for  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  without  which  no  fuftenance  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  whole  vegetable  and  animal  world 
were  originally  formed  with  reference  to  this 
fluid  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  mind  was  di¬ 
vided  into  various  parts,  to  each  of  which  there 
are  proper  objeCts  adapted  by  the  hands  of  na¬ 
ture. 

* 

Does  it  not  appear  like  reafon  to  fay,  that 
objefts  adapted  to  influence  the  faith  and  pafiions 
to  good  works  are  true  •,  that  is,  right  or  fit¬ 
ting  for  human  nature  •,  tho9  they  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  logically,  or  mathematically  true. 
In  what  fenfe  are  the  laws  of  a  nation  to  be 
confidered  but  in  this  light  ?  We  acquiefce  in 
the  belief  of  their  being  true,  becaufe  they  are 
right  and  ufeful,  without  feeing  the  reafon  on 
which  they  are  founded  •,  and  we  ought  alike  to 
to  receive  the  objefts  of  our  faith  as  true,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  right  and  fitting  to  our  welfare. 

The  public  inftitution  of  a  religion  and  its 
©bjefts,  are  the  truth  of  religion  in  every  coun- 
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try,  from  which  no  one  has  a  greater  right  to 
differ,  than  he  has  from  the  eftabliflied  laws ; 
members  of  focieties  having  given  up  all  right 
in  both  to  think  for  themfelves,  at  leaft  to  aft 
and  fpeak  in  confequence  of  fuch  thinking. 

Thus  then,  each  religion  eftabliflied  is  the 
truth  of  that  nation  in  which  it  exifts  ;  yet,  there 
are  fome  religions  more,  and  fome  Jefs,  adapted 
than  otheis  to  the  public  utility,  in  particular 
parts ;  and  in  this  refped  of  the  real  prefence, 
it  feems  to  me  more  philofophical  and  wife,  to 
adopt  than  rejed  that  belief.  A  nation  will 
be  more  probably  reftrained  from  ads  of  injuf- 
tice  and  rapine  where  it  is  received,  than  where 
it  is  not,  which  is  all  that  feems  necefiary  to 
conftitute  the  truth  of  things  of  this  kind. 

Remember  of  what  confequence  this  let¬ 
ter  is  to  me,  let  it  be  beheld  by  no  eye  but  yours  * 
indeed  your  own  intereft  fpeaks  plain  enough, 
that  it  be  committed  to  the  flames.  I  am. 


Tour  mofi  obedient , 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Antonio 
Coc chi  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

HERE  is  nothing  which  the  Proteftants 


JL  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule  with  more 
pleafure,  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  diffenters  from  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
laft  refemble  us  fo  much,  as  in  that  particular. 

Indeed  they  carry  the  idea  much  higher 
than  we  do ;  for  whereas  we  catholics,  know¬ 
ing  that  infallibility  mull  reft  fome  where,  or 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  an  implicit  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  fome  one  council  or  head, 
have  modeftly  given  this  to  the  head  of  the 
church ;  whilft  the  diffenters  have  in  direCt  con¬ 
tradiction,  made  each  a  Pope  of  himfelf ;  that 
is,  fet  himfelf  up  as  an  infallible  judge  in  all 
fpiritual  matters. 


To 


To  me  it  feems,  if  there  be  an  abfurdity  in 
making  one  infallible  head,  there  is  yet  a  greater 
in  making  ten  thoufand  infallibilities  •,  and  there 
is  even  more  modefty  and  reafon,  in  allowing 
that  the  perfon  who  has  applied  his  whole  ftu- 
dies  and  talents  to  the  difcovering  and  adapt¬ 
ing  religious  objedts  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  than 
in  every  taylor  who  leaps  from  his  Ih  op -board, 
or  cobler  who  falhes  from  his  flail,  fetting  up 
for  an  infallible  judge  in  matters  which  he  can¬ 
not  underftand,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  the  degree  of  his  capacity :  In  En¬ 
gland  therefore,  every  Prefbyterian  is  a  Pope, 
and  in  Italy  there  is  but  one. 

I  t  is  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Diffentera 
in  this  kingdom,  that  each  man  has  a  right  to 
decide  for  himfelf  in  affairs  of  religion,  which  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  men  have  a  right 
to  determine  wrong  in  thefe  matters  j  or,  that 
every  thing  is  both  right  and  wrong  in  this  fub- 
jedt.  If  two  men  are  of  opinions,  that  are  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  each  other  in  «-very  tenet ; 
each  of  them  it  is  faid,  has  a  right  to  decide  for 
himfelf  j  one  then  mull  be  wrong,  or  nothing 


comes 
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come  under  that  denomination ;  and  thus,  in 
confequence  this  man  has  a  right  to  decide 
wrong-,  or  which  is  yet  more  abfurd,  as  they 
aflfert,  that  whatever  each  decides  with  refpeCb 
to  himfelf  is  the  truth  ;  it  follows,  that  what  is 
wrong  being  the  fame  as  what  is  falfe  \  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falfehood,  are  one  and 
the  fame  thing  ;  this  is  yet  a  more  manifeft  abfur- 
dity,  than  the  infallibility  in  the  Pope.  The  con¬ 
tradictions  between  truth  and  falfehood,  right  and 
wrong,  are  not  incurred  in  the  fuppofing  that  infal¬ 
lible  power  in  one  man,  which  are  manifeftly  the 
confequence,  in  allowing  it  the  general  right  of 
all  men  -,  hence  it  feems,  that  the  Prefbyterians 
and  Papifts  do  not  differ  in  the  article  of  infal¬ 
libility,  but  where  it  fhall  be  placed  ;  whether 
every  tinker,  taylor,  and  mechanic,  fhall  poffeis 
this  power,  as  the  Diflenters  conceive,  or  in  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  the  Papifts  profefs  to  al¬ 
low  it. 

Indeed,  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  England 
obferves  a  medium  between  thefe  extremes,  and 
without  allowing  infallibility  in  the  head  of  their 
church,  acknowledges,  that  he  has  an  authority 
to  rule  and  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 

Vol,  I.  G  to 
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to  be  admitted  into  their  worfhip.  Thus  then, 
this  heinous  fin  of  fuppofing  an  infallibility  in 
-the  I  ope,  lo  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the 
feftaries  in  this  country,  is  yet  more  glaringly 
abfurd  in  their  own  tenets  and  dodrines. 

I  t  is  a  fettied  law,  that  whoever  obtains  a 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  government  in  this 
kingdom,  muft  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupi  emacy  ;  tnat  is  fwear  fealty  to  the  "king, 
and  renounce  the  Pope  as  being  the  head  of  the 
church  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  the 
king  is  the  head  of  his  church:  this  excludes 
all  catholics,  who  tho’  they  would  willingly 
take  that  of  allegiance  to  the  king  on  the  throne, 
have  not  yet  dared  to  trifle  with  their  confid¬ 
ences  and  abjure  the  Pope  ;  if  this  is  no  proof 
of  their  prudence,  it  is  of  their  integrity  ;  and 
that  they  are  yet  bound  by  fome  principle,  as 
this  circumftance  excludes  them  from  ail  places 
and  employments  of  honor  and  profit. 

1  h  k  Prefbyterians  on  the  contrary,  without 
hefitation  fwear  allegiance,  and  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy,  allowing  the  king  to  be  head  of  his 
church  j  which  M  article  is  contrary  to  the 

firft 
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firft  principle  in  their  Diffention  ;  that  each  man 
has  a  right  to  think  tor  himfelf in  religions  af¬ 
fairs,  independant  of  all  powers  upon  earth. 

Thus  the  catholic  is  excluded  and  diftrufted, 
becautehe  has  confcience,  honor  and  probity  •,  and 

i 

the  Prefbyterian  cherifhed  and  promoted,  becaufe 
he  trifles  with  the  moft  facrecl  obligation  on  earth 
openly,  in  diredl  violation  of  his  avowed  princi¬ 
ples.  Methinks  this  partial  toleration  is  knowing 
little  of  mankind,  and  being  but  weak  in  the  great 
affairs  of  adminiftration.  In  defence  of  this  they 
altedge,  that  the  Prefbyterian  principle  is  ftrong 
in  favour  of  liberty,  and  the  catholic  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power.  The  catholic  Cantons  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  are  as  free  as  the  Proteftant  •,  the 
Prefbyterian  principle  is  in  nature  defpotic,  and 
in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  was  the  occafion  of 
more  bloodlhed  and  defpotifm,  than  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  catholics  have  produced  in  this  na¬ 
tion  :  did  it  not  end  in  the  hands  of  that 
ufurper  as  arbitrarily,  as  it  could  have  done 
in  Charles  I’s  ?  and  would  it  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  manner,  if  his  fucceffor  had  been 

equal  to  the  talk  of  governing  ? 

G  2  Nay 
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•  Nay  thefe  very  Prefbyterians,  thofe  advo¬ 
cates  for  libel  ty  of  confluence,  were  they  not 
equally  defpotic  during  the  grand  rebellion  with 
what  they  impute  to  catholics  ?  they  had  no  fooner 
paft  the  ocean  and  landed  in  America,  than  they 
ill-treated  thofe  who  differed  from  them  in 
religious  fentiments ;  inflicting  that  perfec¬ 
tion  on  others,  which  they  exclaimed  againft, 
and  fled  from  themfelves.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  extremes  are  all  the  fame  -,  fire  and  froft 
deftroy  vitality  alike,  and  a  rank  Prefbyte- 
rian  is  at  the  bottom  fomething  worfe,  than 

what  they  fo  liberally  impute  to  us  of  the  Rq- 
rnilh  communion.  I  am, 


Tour  mojt  obedient , 


v 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Filippo 
Laura  at  Rome, 


Dear  Sir; 

JHatever  may  have  been  the  caufe  of 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Rate  ;  it  is 
not  luxury  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  this,, 
Men  are  too  apt  to  attribute  the  caufe  of 
things  to  fome  vifible  object,  which  accompa¬ 
nies  or  precedes  any  change,  and  negledling  to 
examine  within*  miftake  the  fhadow  for  the 
reality.  That  nations  are  generally  ruin’d  when 

luxury  prevails,  may  be  true  ;  but  it  is  from 

/  1 

the  fame  caufe  that  luxury  and  ruin  come  to- 


getner. 


People  of  every  ftate  that  is  poor,  and 
driven  to  frequent  diftrefs,  have  no  objefts 
which  can  tempt  them  to  eternal  diffipation  * 

the  ruling  pafiions  in  that  land,  are  the  love  of 

* 

i  c  • 

their  god,  and  the  love  ot  their  country  ;  the  fe- 
oondarv,  themfdves.  The  Swifs  amidft  the  de- 

G  3  lights 


Jignts  of  France,  pines  to  death  thro5  pure  love 
i0r  nis  native  mountains  ;  and  the  Dutchman, 
worth  a  hundred  thou  land  pounds,  flghs  for 

lands  of  gold  and  ophir.  The  only  bond  which 
can  unite  a  whole  nation  are  the  two  firft,  and 
tne  laic  is  that  cjuahty  which  diftblves  this  power 
ol  attraftion,  whatever  is  the  intervening  caufe 
in  a  ftate,  that  diffipates  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
or  bam  flies  the  influence  of  religion,  at  the 
fame  time  it  lets  the  mind  loofe  to  all  kinds 
of  depravity  and  deftrudtion.  However,  Sir, 
when  I  fry  that  the  laid  pafllon  is  that  which 

deftroys  a  nation  ;  I  would  not  be  underftood 

* 

to  mean,  that  the  love  of  ourfelves  becomes 
culpable  but  in  the  wrong  application  and  excefs 
of  k. 

I  f  we  caft  cur  eyes  upon  two  neighbouring 
nations,  we  may  plainly  perceive,  that  luxury 
does  not  ruin,  nor  parcimony  in  the  individuals 
fave  a  ftate.  * 

T  rance,  tho5  it  has  been  long  praclifed  in 

vJ  X 

the  higheft  luxury,  in  a  much  more  refined  and 
exceflive  way  than  is  to  be  feen  in  England,  or 
perhaps  ever  was  known  in  any  nation  of  Europe, 
has  yet  increafed  in  power,  extent,  riches  and  fci- 
4 


ence, 


/ 
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ence,  fince  the  introduction  of  that  tafte  amongft 
them  ;  and  Holland  has  funk  into  contempt  and 
ruin  amidft  the  greateft  parcimony,  and  mod  ex- 
ceffive  meannefs  of  laving  :  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  luxury  deftroys,  nor  frugality  fuftains 
a  date  •,  but  fome  uniting  principle,  which  com¬ 
bining  all  the  individual  particles,  moves  the 
whole  together,  and  imparts  a  force  to  the  center, 
of  the  greateft  importance,  when  the  mafs  is  once 
put  into  motion  *,  it  is  this  which  preferves 
the  confequence  of  a  people  ;  whereas  each  parti¬ 
cle  being  let  loofe,  and  difunited,  the  whole  moves 
without  effe£t  or  regard.  From  thefe  depends  the 
good  or  evil  of  a  nation  *,  the  firft  is  a  bullet 

which,  from  its  union,  driven  from  a  cannon  adds 

% 

with  efficacy"  and  import  *,  the  other  fmall  fhot, 
which  difunited,  have  no  effedl  but  upon  fmall 
things. 

The  love  of  money,  whenever  it  takes  pofief- 
fion  of  the  heart,  declares  war  againft  all  human 

nature.  As  the  objeft  of  trade  is  the  pofleffing 
riches  *,  the  more  that  purfuit  is  encouraged,  the 
more  will  this  love  of  money  prevail,  till  at 
laft  it  becomes  the  foie  motive  to  all  aftions* 

G  4  The 
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The  Dutch,  infatuated  by  the  love  of  riches* 
have  fupplied  the  French  during  the  war  with 
that  powder  and  ball,  which  was  to  be  the  death 
and  deftrufiion  of  their  own  native  troops  the 
next  day  *,  and  the  higheft  ranks  amongft  them 
have  fold  themfelves,  their  towns,  and  nation’s 
intereft,  till  it  is  become  contemptible,  to  the 
French  ;  and  thus  are  undone  without  one  ipark 

of  luxury  having  ever  been  lighted  up  amongft 
them. 

The  French  officer,  loft  in  luxury  at  Paris, 
no  iooner  hears  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  but 
he  flies  to  the  field,  and  behaves  becoming  the 
brave  ft  man  ;  his  own  honor  and  his  monarch's 

i 

glory  form  the  union,  and  create  incentives  which 
actuate  the  whole  nation  to  this  behaviour.  The 
Dutchman  fculks  in  his  town,  and,  contracted 
into  himfelf,  plods  how  he  may  draw  fome  per- 
fonal  advantage  and  preferve  felf  in  fafety  from 
the  circumftances  around  him.  Thus  the  fir  ft 
grows  great  with  his  country’s  greatnefs ;  and  the 
latter,  meanly  conceiving  he  can  create  a  parti¬ 
cular  advantage  from  that  of  his  country,  blinded 
by  feif-intereft  fees  it  fink,  tho’  he  muft  faU 
with  it  at  laft.' 

£  T  h  v$ 
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Thus  patrimony  does  not  fave,  nor  luxury 
deftroy  a  nation  •,  it  is  Tome  other  difpofition, 

blended  with  either,  which  muft  fave  or  deftroy 

* 

a  ftate.  Every  exerrife  of  the  love  of  wealth 
is  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  felf,  in  aug¬ 
menting  its  own  ftores,  and  diminiftiing  thofe  of 
others  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  that 
of  being  richer  than  every  one  elfe  :  this  difunites 
every  man  from  every  other,  creates  a  feparate 
intereft  in  the  breaft  of  each  individual,  and  in- 
creafes  the  pafiiion  of  felf-love,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  nation  to  difcourage  •,  it  deftroys 
the  univerfal  good  by  foftering  the  private ;  thus 
nations  become  poor,  whilft  the  individuals  gnaw 
their  way"  thro’  the  vitals  of  their  mother  into 
immenfe  riches,  or,  like  young  pelicans,  live  on 
their  parent’s  blood.  Parcirnony  in  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  country  is  a  virtue,  if  they  fave  from 
themfelves  to  ferve  the  public  •,  and,  like  the  old 
Romans,  empty  their  own  coffers  to  fill  thofe 
of  the  national  treafury.  This  frugality  arifes 
from  a  different  motive  from  that  which  robs  its 
country  to  enrich  itfelf.  This  laft  fort  of  men 
efteem  their  own  nation  preferable  to  no  other, 

but 
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but  becaufe  in  time  of  diftrefs,  they  can  enrich 
themidves  by  its  luin.  It  is  the  moll  amazing 
of  all  things,  what  fortunes  were  made  by  thofe 
men  who  during  the  late  war  joined  with  the  rnini- 
fter  and  their  enemies,  to  plunder  this  kino-- 
dom  by  loans  of  money  at  treble  intereft,  and 
aflifted  in  endeavouring  to  fink  that  fhip  which 
fcaice  finds  power  ol  fwimming  at  prefent, 
except  the  tamenefs  with  which  this  iniquity 
was  permitted  ;  thefe  are  the  nation’s  friends,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  Courtier  and  Whis. 

The  idea  of  luxury  in  England,  is  ill  un- 
dei  flood  3  it  does  not  deferve  that  name  ;  it  is 
profufion  only,  another  fpecies  of  felf:  All  that 
is  expended  here,  at  lead  the  greatefl  part  of 
it,  is  on  the  individual  poffeffor.  That  of  the 
taole  is  at  ta’vcms,  where  each  of  tne  company 

pays  for  himfelf :  In  France  the  notion  of  libe¬ 
rality  accompanies  expence  •,  the  men  of  that 
turn  impart  to  their,  friends  and  acquaintance, 
that  which  an  Engiifhman  bellows  on  himfelf 
alone  ;  th$  ten  guineas,  which  this  latter  at  a 
tavern  fwallows  felfifhly  down  his  own  throat  at 

Ibon- 
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London,  fiiall  be-  communicated  in  Paris  with 
gaiety  and  good  humour  to  a  company,  who 
are  entertained  with  politeneis  and  eafe  *  even 
noblemen  of  great  eftates  and  high  places  in  this 
country,  will  meanly  fend  a  turtle,  to  be  eaten 
at  a  tavern  amongft  their  acquaintance,  club 
their  five  guineas  with  the  others,  and  fcuffie 
off  large  plates  to  be  fent  to  their  ladies,  who 

V  * 

admire  it  extremely,  but  do  not  like  that  their 

good  men  Ihould  have  that  liberality  which 

* 

makes  the  genuine  charadteriftic  of  nobility,  and 
entertain  their  friends  at  home.  They  tremble 
at  the  fatigue,  poor  women  !  and  pretend  they 
cannot  fupport  fuch  hurry  *,  as  if  they  were  the 
cooks,  obliged  to  drefs  it. 

In  France,  luxury  is  combined  with  liberality 
this  keeps  up  the  mind  to  its  true  fpirit :  In 
England,  with  avarice  *,  which  debafes  it  to  the 
laid  degree.  It  is  the  felfifhnefs  of  the  Dutchman, 
and  not  the  pleafure  of  the  Frenchman,  that 
threatens  the  ruin  of  this  country,  if  ruin  is  to 
come  from  either  of  them. 

1 

Luxury,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ufed  in 

Prance,  has  the  fame  effect  that  parcimony  had  in 

ancient 
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ancient  Rome.  In  rich  Hates  the  national  fupplies 
are  kept  up  by  the  confumption  of  thole  articles 
which  form  the  luxury  of  a  ftate  •,  and  the  libe¬ 
rality,  with  which  it  is  given,  preferves  a  true 
fpirit  of  generofity  in  the  mind  of  men. 

I  n  Rome,  poor  in  its  beginning,  the  national 
expence  could  be  faved  from  the  private  alone ; 
the  oeconomy  of  the  individual  was  only  able  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  were  enobled  by  thus  giving  to 
the  general  good. 

I  n  England  where  all  is  felf,  their  profufion  as 
well  as  their  parcimony,  the  mind  is  contracted 
and  debafed,  and  the  nation  declining  from  that 
Caufe.  If  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  was  not  to 
the  mini Iter  what  the  devil  is  to  lirtners,  it  had 
been  ruin’d  long  fince  :  The  one  keeps  many  a 
chriftian  honeft  thro’  fear,  as  the  other  has  many 
a  minifter  from  taking  too  hafty  ftrides,  to  the 
placing  themfelves  in  abfolute  power fince  the 
laft  rebellion,  the  eldeft  fon  fecreting  himfelf,  and 
the  other  being  turn’d  prieft,  the  terrors  from 

that 
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that  quarter  are  much  alleviated,  and  ruin  advan¬ 
ces  with  larger  Heps. 

I 

I  t  is  not  in  the  luxury  of  eating  alone,  that 
this  felfiffinefs  prevails  their  colledtions  of  paint¬ 
ings,  and  other  falhionable  ftudies,  are  all  for 
themfelves.  In  France  and  Italy,  thofe  curiofi- 
ties  are  made  to  ffiew  how  much  the  mailer  is 
obliged  to  thole  who  think  them  worth  their 
attention.  In  England,  to  tell  you  how  much 
you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  mailer  that  lets 
you  fee  them  $  the  difficulty  is  great  which  you 
mult  overcome  to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  curio- 
fities,  and  the  mailer  confiders  it  worth  ten  fhil- 
Jings,  which  the  fervant  receives,  and  oftentimes 
double  that  fum  :  by  this  means  a  domeftic  in 
many  families  has  as  good  an  employm#nt  as 
many  at  court  ;  and  as  much  money  has  been 
paid  for  the  feeing  many  houfes,  as  they  have 
coll  building. 

Thus,  it  is  not  luxury  which  threatens  this 
nation  with  ruin ;  it  is  that  mean  felf-love  which 
is  mixed  in  all  the  adlions  of  the  prefent  genera¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  be  dreaded  only  on  this  account : 
the  money  which  is  fpent,  is  not  in  the  liberal 

and 
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and  noble  manner  of  their  anceftors ;  when  pub¬ 
lic  tables  received  men  of  wit  and  learning,  as 
in  the  days  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  queen 
Annej  but  in  the  purchafe  of  boroughs,  and  in 
that  company  of  fellows  who  are  pimps  to  the 
ruin  of  their  country  :  this  contra&s  the  nature 
of  their  fouls  into  that  of  traffickers ;  the  firft 
minifter  is  only  a  larger  broker  than  thofe  on  the 
exchange,  and  deals  in  more  pernicious  com¬ 
modities. 

There  are  ten  thoufand  things  which  may 
be  inftanced,  to  fhew  the  contradted  fpirit  of 
this  nation  •,  no  painter,  however  excellent,  can 
fucceed  amongft  them,  that  is  not  engaged  in 
painting  pourtraits.  Canaletti,  whofe  works  they 
admired  whilft  he  refided  at  Venice  ;  at  his 
coming  to  London,  had  not  in  a  whole  year 
the  employment  of  three  months.  Watteau, 
whofe  pictures  are  fold  at  fuch  great  prices  at 
prefent,  painted  never  a  pidture  but  two  which 
he  gave  to  Dr.  Mead,  during  the  time  he  refided 
here.  At  the  fame  time,  Van  Loo  who  came  hi¬ 
ther  with  the  reputation  of  painting  pourtraits  very 
well,  was  obliged  to  keep  three  or  four  fubaltern 

painters 
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painters  for  drapery  and  other  parts,  whole 
pictures  nine  out  of  ten,  from  hurry  and  other 
things,  are  not  better  than  the  firft  figns  which 
hang  in  the  ftreets ;  yet,  every  one  trembled  left 
his  own  fweet  face  fhould  not  be  drawn  by  him. 
Self  is  the  moft  delightful  objed  which  felf  can 
behold  ;  from  this  fpirit  it  is,  that  painters  of 
the  fuperior  kind  never  find  encouragement  in 
this  city,  the  connoifleurs  of  this  nation  will  not 
give  fix-pence  for  the  production  of  any  man 

who  paints  in  their  own  country,  becaufe  others 

/ 

can  have  the  fame  performance  ;  it  mull  be  the 
felfifh  idea  of  having  what  no  other  man  has, 
which  makes  the  pleafure  of  the  poffelfor,  and 
not  the  true  merit  of  the  produddion. 

0 

T  h  I  s,  tho’  it  extinguifhes  all  advancement 
of  the  imitative  arts  in  the  fublimeft  part  of 
them,  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  dealers  in  pictures  } 
it  has  converted  many  a  footy  old  woman  into  a 
Rembrandt  ;  Raphael’s, Guido’s,  Carrache’s,  and 
Titian’s,  are  to  be  found  in  every  collection, 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  thefe  painters,  becaufe 
the  godfathers  who  gave  them  thefe  names  are 

ftill  alive,  and  can  anfwer  for  their  being  ori- 
gin|ls. 


Aw 
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A  n  Englifhman  of  no  note,  thinks  he  can¬ 
not  make  you  a  more  acceptable  prefent  than 
his  own  pidure  •,  as  he  knows  that  the  deareft 
thing  on  earth  to  himfelf,  is  himfelf,  he  fanfies 
he  makes  you  the  moft  valuable  donation,  in 
giving  you  that  other  felf ;  tho5  the  whole  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  life  have  been  without  one  inftance 
of  a  good  heart,  or  good  underftanding.  Thus, 
in  a  thoufand  inftapces  of  expence,  all  termi¬ 
nates  in  felf,  and  communicates  a  contraded  and 
limited  fpirit  *,  whereas,  liberality  added  to  ex¬ 
pence,  enlarges  and  exalts  the  mind  ;  the  one 
refembles  that  peculiar  power  of  attradion  which 
belongs  to  particular  bodies,  which  drawing  only 
to  itfelf,  diffolves  and  counter-ads  the  general 
union  ;  the  other,  that  power  which,  difFufing  its 
influence  every-where,  holds  together  the  univer- 
fal  frame  of  nature,  which  is  liberal  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  all  the  benefits  we  receive.  Adieu,  I  am3 
1  '  • 

Tours  mojt  obediently* 
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To  the  Reverend  Rather  Dominico 
M  a nzojm ij  at  Rome* 

Dear  Sir, 

T  have  formerly  faid  in  my  letters  to  you, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  decline  of  religion 
in  England,  was  owing  to  that  liberty  which 
each  man  takes,  in  deciding  for  himfelf  in  thefe 
matters  ;  from  thence  it  happens,  that  tho’  there 
may  not  be  more  than  five  hundred  nominal 
feds,  yet  there  are  almofi:  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  are  various  heads ;  and  nothin^ 

iz> 

in  either  of  them  in  which  all  unite  •,  from  this 
it  proceeds  that  the  true  fire  of  devotion  is 

*  I 

diffipated  in  difpute,  and  the  fervour  which  at> 
tends  our  worfliip  annihilated  and  unknown  in 
this  country.  ;  ' 

*  *  '  i  j 

Tho’  this  difcord  makes  great  part  of  the  he-  ■ 
gleet  of  public  worfhip,  and  difregard  of  the  author 
of  all,  yet  there  are  other  reafons  which  conduce  to 
this  e  fifed,  which  were  formerly  unknown  or 
unobferved  by  me. 

You  I,  H  H 
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It  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  mail  to  be 
more  ardent  in  obtaining  its  defires,  than  grate¬ 
ful  in  its  returns  for  the  receiving  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  them  $  the  caufe  of  the  inequality  of  thefe 
paffions,  feems  to  me  to  arife  from  this,  that 
no  one  thing  which  we  can  pofTefs*  anfwers 
to  that-  excellence  of  it,  which  we  have  enter¬ 
tained  in  idea  •,  the  mind  therefore  being  greatly 
difappointed  in  pofTeffing  the  enjoyment  which 
it  expefted  to  receive,  becomes  cool  in  its  re¬ 
turns  of  gratitude  to  the  Being  who  bellowed 

* 

it;  and  this,  whether  it  be  to  the  Giver  of  all, 
or  to  our  fellow- creatures  ? 

Whoever  therefore  is  at  eafe,  and  in  afflu- 
ence,  is  negledful  of  acknowledgments  \  whilft 
the  perfon  in  expectation,  and  defire,  is  aftive 
and  humble  :  the  firft  will  be  lefs  bulled  in  de¬ 
votion  to  the  God  who  has  given,  than  the  latter 

«* 

who  experts  :  the  firft  will  fooner  think  himfelf 
independant  of  all  things  and  all  beings,  than  he 
who  finds  in  himfelf  dependance,  and  want  of 
many  things,  and  much  affiftance ;  thus  riches 
create  irreligion.  '  * 

I  * 
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I  f  this  be  true,  that  kind  of  policy  which  ren¬ 
ders  men  moft  independant  of  their  Maker,  is 
moft  likely  to  extirpate  religion,  and  with  that 
generally  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  heart  dif- 
appear  •,  we  give  to  thofe  in  want  becaufe  we  have 
tafted  of  that  bitter  cup  ourfelves,  or  becaufe  we 
conceive  we  may  naturally  fall  into  that  conditi¬ 
on  5  the  man  furrounded  with  plenty  and  fecurity 
who  has  not  felt  diftrefs,  is  lefs  likely  to  impart, 
than  another  who  is  not  in  that  fituation  and  has 
tafted  of  affliction  ;  this  is  generally  found  to  be  a 
true  obfervation.  Methinks  therefore,  this  depen- 
dance  on  a  fuperior  power,  ftaould  not  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  fince  charity  and  probity  depend  fo  much 
upon  the  believing  that  We  are  in  a  ftate  of  danger, 
and  in  the  hands  of  fomething  fuperior  to  man. 

Sec ur  ity  deftroys  our  fears  and  our  devo¬ 
tion,  and  thence  in  great  part  proceeds  this  negleCt 
of  worth  ip,  which  is  to  be  feen  in  this  nation  ; 
the  power  of  infuring  a  Ihip  at  fea,  or  houfes 

x 

and  effeCts  at  home,  if  what  I  have  faid  be  true, 

is  therefore  productive  of  this  independance  and 
negleCt, 

H  2  The 
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The  merchant  who  has  fecured  his  property 
by  infurance,  from  waves,  winds,  and  Ihipwreck* 
on  the  ocean  j  and  from  fires  at  home,  is  more  at 
eafe  than  if  he  had  no  fuch  power  of  infuring  ^ 
he  is  lefs  apt  from  nature  to  aflc  protection  from 
heaven,  and  be  charitable  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
ceiving  favours  in  return,  than  he  who  is  under 
the  adual  influence  of  all  thefe  rifques.  Rea- 
fon  as  you  will  on  this  fubjeCt,  and  exalt  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  human  fpecies  as  you  pleafe,  fuch  is 
the  nature  of  man  ;  he  will  lefs  probably  defraud, 
who  fears  being  vifited  with  calamities  of  the  above 
kind,  than  he  who,  fecure  from  thefe  chances,  pur- 
fues  his  intereft,  unadmonifhed  and  unchecked  by 
fuch  apprehenfions.  The  infurers,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  this  lofs  of  devotion  in  the  merchant 
ought  to  be  accumulated,  compute  and  reafon 
in  another  manner  •,  they  conclude  from  a  com¬ 
putation  of  chances  of  all  the  fhips  which  fail, 
and  all  the  houfes  which  are  infured,  and  draw 
the  idea  of  advantage  and  profit  from  the  whole 
calculation  ;  they  are  therefore  unaCluated  from 
that  fpirit  of  devotion,  by  their  fecurity  being 
diflfufed  thro5  the  whole  of  commerce  and  build¬ 
ing  i 
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ing  ;  their  concern  is  too  little  in  any  one  place  to 

be  much  afraid  for  particular  accidents. 

« 

Thus  this  idea  of  fecurity  in  property  difli- 
pates  the  fpirit  of  religion  ;  the  heart  of  him  who 
is  fecure  and  at  eafe,  is  never  fo  truly  animated 
with  gratitude,  as  his  is  with  defire  who  wifhes 
to  fucceed  ;  and  from  thence  this  frigidity  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  negledt  of  worflhip,  is  partly  ftolen 
upon  this  nation  without  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  motive. 

N  o  t  h  i  n  g  is  fo  flattering  and  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  love  of  indepen- 

dancy  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  thefe  in- 
furances  have  fo  univerfally  prevailed  yet,  fince 
no  lucrative  advantage  to  the  whole  community 
can  be  obtained  by  thefe  inftitutions,  the  tranf- 
fer  of  property  only  from  one  man  to  another, 
being  the  confequence  of  their  lofs  or  gain  *  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  a  legiflator  to  confider, 
whether  dependance  in  the  mind  of  man  on  the 
fupreme  Being,  fhould  be  leflened  by  thefe  in¬ 
ftitutions,  and  the  restraints  from  ill  adlions  and 
incentives  to  good  diminifhed,  for  the  fake  even 
of  no  temporal  advantage  to  the  whole. 

H  3 
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If  the  caufe  of  God  was  fimply  to  be  op^ 
pofed  to  the  defire  of  wealth,  I  know  this  nation 
too  well  to  doybt  one  moment  which  would  be 
the  vidor. 

I  t  fee  ms  to  me  alfo,  that  the  great  debauchery 
which  is  feen  in  this  city,  the  total  inattention  to 
all  ads  of  devotion,  and  irreligion  amongfl:  the 
ioweft  people/  arife  in  great  part  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

In  this  kingdom  there  is  an  ad  of  the  Ie~" 

0  v 

gifiature,  which  obliges  all  the  parifhes  to  main¬ 
tain  their  poor  *,  nothing  feems  more  humane, 
or  more  worthy  the  care  of  a  legiflator,  than 
this  inftitution :  fcarce  any  man  living,  who 
nad  not  feen  the  effects  of  this  law,  but  would 
approve  of  it,  and  yet  the  confequence  is 
this,  that  the  ftreets  of  London  are  filled  with 
fuch  objeds  of  mifery,  as  are  to  be  feen  in  no 
other  city  and  no  other  nation. 

I  h  e  poor  claim  the  revenue  arifing  from 
this  tax  as  their  proper  right,  they  receive  it 
without  thankfulnefs,  the  giver  does  riot  bequeath 
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it  from  the  principle  of  charity,  nor  the  re¬ 
ceiver  take  it  with  the  fenfation  of  gratitude. 

The  firft  depends  upon  it  in  ficknefs  and 
old  age,  is  lefs  felicitous  to  lave,  than  thole 
of  other  nations,  till  he  becomes  habitually  pro- 
fufe  ;  he  fees  the  eftablifliment  is  of  man’s 
ordaining,  and  not  depending  on  chanty,  that 
principle  eftablilhed  by  providence  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,'  is  not  touched  with  gratitude  at 
the  provifion -,  whereas  if  this  afliftance  came 
from  the  good  difpofition  of  the  giver,  the  caufe 
being  invifible  to  vulgar  minds,  the  God  of  all 
would  receive  their  acknowledgment,  and  the 
fpirit  of  devotion  be  preferved  living  amongft 
thefe  moll  defpicable  creatures. 

I  f  if  they  depended  on  heaven  for  their  fup- 
port,  they  would  be  moie  religious  if  they  were 
influenced  by  religion,  they  would  be  lels  aban¬ 
doned  in  their  behaviour :  thus,  this  feeming 
good  act,  turns  to  a  national  evil,  and  there 
is  more  diftrefs  amongft  the  poor  of  London, 
than  any  where  in  Europe-,  fuch  drunkennefs  both 
in  male  and  female,  as  is  inconceivable  to  you 
who  have  never  pafled  the  channel  which  divides 
England  and  France  however,  this  laft  vice  is 

H  4  become 
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become  a  national  advantage  ;  the  revenue  arifing 
bom  fpirituous  liquors  is '  fo  very  confiderable, 
that  the  minifters,  having  drenched  the  nation  in 
debt  fo  deeply,  are  reduced  to  be  much  obliged 
to  thofe  whofe  vices  aflift  them  in  raifing  taxes 
for  their  fupport. 

r 

Shall  we  then  exclaim  in  praife  of  the  faga- 

city  of  that  minifter,  who  converts  the  fins  of  the 

people  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  ;  or  fhall 

we  pity  that  nation  whofe  health,  morality,  and 

religion,  are  duped  to  the  pernicious  fchemes 

of  deftru&ive  men,  and  whofe  vices  cannot  be 

Corrected,  left  they  and  the  revenue  fuffer, 

I  am. 
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7b  the  Reverend  Father  Lorenzo 
Fran cio si ni  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

NOTHING  is  more  the  ridicule  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  than  that  fet  of 
idle  drones,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  denominate 
thofe  men,  who,  dedicated  to  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  give  themfelves  up  to  the  fervice  of  reli¬ 
gion;  .they  defpife  from  their  fouls,  a  people 
who  can  fuffer  fuch  ufelefs  members  in  a  nation, 
beings  who  live  on  the  toil  and  labour  of  other 
men. 

I  lhall  not  enter  into  a  vindication  of  thefe 
pious  men,  the  reflexions  of  proteftants  do  not 
affeX  them,  and  you  and  I  want  no  conviXion 
of  their  utility. 

All  that  I  lhall  remark  is,  that  the  foie  ob- 
jeXion  to  them  arifes  from  their  being  devoted 

j  . 

to  religion ;  change  that  name,  and  as  great  a 
proof  of  weaknefs  is  to  be  found  amongft  thefe 
lharp- flighted  philofophers  of  England. 


For 
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For  inftance,  put  fine-cure  places  and  trade  in 
the  room  of  religion,  and  Eaft  India  company  in 
that  of  monks,  and  it  will  appear  that  the 
people  of  England  are  at  prefent  greater  dupes 
to  the  Eaft  India  Directors,  than  ever  they  have 
been  to  the  clergy  at  any  time. 

*  *  tv.  f  \  j  a' 

) 

In  the  moft  reigning  hour  of  the  catholic 
religion,  when  the  clergy  had  fuch  great  pof- 
fefiions  and  power,  the  money  which  came  into 

t  *  i 

their  hands  remained  in  the  kingdom,  the  poor 
and  many  others  received  affiftance  from  it  *  it  is 

certain  thefe  churchmen  lived  in  great  affluence 

•  *  » 

and  fplendor  at  that  time. 

At  prefent,  the  gold  and  filver  which  is  gained 
by  other  trades,  from  the  weftern  world,  is  ex¬ 
ported  by  this  company  for  teas,  china,  and  other 
ufelefs  commodities  ;  thus,  the  other  merchants 
work  to  enrich  this  kingdom,  and  this  com¬ 
pany  to  impoverifh  it  for  their  own  private 
advantage ;  many  millions  having  been  ex- 

*  »  -  i  \  ^ 

ported,  and  totally  annihilated  with  refpeft  to 
the  nation,  fince  the  eftabliftiment  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  company.  Is  this  convent  of  directors 
•  ?  lefs 
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lefs  pernicious,  than  thofe  of  the  monks  were 
formerly  ?  or,  is  their  fplendor  and  affluence  more 
moderate  than  thofe  of  the  clergy  ?  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  received  too  great  a  revenue,  they  exported 
lefs,  and  confequently  were  lefs  prejudicial  than 
thefe  gentlemen  in  that  refpedt.  ,  > 


Yet  fuch  is  the  fflort-fightednefs  of  the  pre- 
fenc  adminiftration,  that  this  company  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  the  nation’s  ruin,  and  the  people 
tamely  fee  a  fet  of  men  felefted  from  the  red, 
making  them  their  property,  and  wallowing  in 
riches :  unlefs  I  am  mifinformed,  the  whole 

l  •  -  »  '  '  *  *  «, 

profit  of  this  trade  rifes  from  what  is  imported 
and  fold  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
on  what  is  carried  abroad. 

Does  not  this  appear  as  filly,  and  fhew  as 
great  an  infatuation,  as  being  fubje&ed  to  the 
artifices  of  Priefts  ?  and  if  trade  was  fallen  into 
as  much  difgrace  as  religion,  would  it  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  great  a  reflection  on  the  underftanding  of 
a  nation,  to  be  the  property  of  an  Eaft  India 
director,  as  of  a  capuchin  fryar  ?  For  this  rea- 
fon,  unlefs  the  miniftry,  and  this  company,  drew 
fame  reciprocal  advantage  different  from  that 

of 
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of  the  public,  this  initiation  had  long  fmce 
been  abolilhed  ;  notwithftanding  this  may  be 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  above  mentioned 
men,  it  is  become  the  people’s  intereft  to  re¬ 
form  this  power,  and  the  abufe  of  it,  as  much  at 
leaft  as  it  was  that  of  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
at  the  reformation ;  without  it,  as  it  appears  to  my 
eyes,  and  to  thofe  of  father  ******5  wj10  js  wcjj 

inltru&ed  in  thefe  affairs,  this  nation  muft  be  un¬ 
done  without  another  enemy. 

*  *  •  4 

I  f  he  informs  me  right,  there  have  been  forty 
millions  of  money  coined  fince  the  reftoration  ; 

of  which  fum  there  remains  circulating  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  at  the  highelt  calculation, 
not  more  than  fourteen  millions,  and  according 
to  fome  not  more  than  twelve. 

Thus,  it  is  plain  that  the  trade  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  fome  other  means  which  may  be 
hereafter  explained,  have  drained  this  nation 
continually  of  its  calh  ;  the  pool  has  been  run¬ 
ning  out  at  the  lower  end,  as  fall  as  it  has  filled 
from  the  fource.  Since  the  eftablilbment  of  the 
Eaft  India  company,  this  nation  has  only  in- 
3  created 
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creafed  in  vifionary  wealth,  by  jobbs  and  loans  in 
time  of  neceffity,  there  being,  according  to  fome 
well  founded  computations,  as  much  wealth  in 
the  kingdom  at  the  expulfion  of  James  the  fe« 
cond,  as  at  this  moment,  and  fcarce  any  taxes ; 
the  whole  being  no  more  than  two  millions  annu¬ 
ally  levied. 

The  veil  which  covers  this  diminution  of 
cafh  is  the  bank,  who  lending  to  the  minifter  pa¬ 
per  in  the  place  of  money,  and  it  being  received 
as  fuch  in  all  payments,  conceals  the  efcape  of 
that  lpecie  which  is  continually  deferring  this 
land  ;  till  at  laft  it  will  become  too  vifible  to  be 
unobferved,  and  too  great  to  be  remedied. 

T  o  fay  the  truth,  his  holinefs  drew  large  fums 
of  money,  during  the  reigning  of  the  catholic 
faith,  from  this  ifiand ;  but  then  the  German 
fubfidies  are  as  fatal  at  prefent,  as  the  glory 
of  the  church  was  at  that  time  -9  and  of  what 
,  confequence  is  it  to  the  fubjefts  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  whether  electing  and  fuftaining  an  emperor 

* 

of  Germany,  or  a  Pope  at  Rome,  plunder  them 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ? 


The 
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The  making  a  king  of  the  Romans  is  to  a 
Briton  as  ridiculous  an  obje<5t  in  itfelf,  as  reco¬ 
vering  the  holy  fepulchre  from  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  and  a  Crufade  not  more  vifionary, 
than  the  fuftaining  a  ballance  of  power  in 
Europe. 

The  fpirit  of  religious  Warfare  is  loft,  and 
the  latter  remains  to  lull  the  people,  and  fcjueezc 
the  money  from  them  with  lefs  reluctance  :  thus 
this  nation,  however  it  may  value  itfelf  for  its  be- 
ing  enlightened  in  philofoph?  and  good  fenfe,  is  in 
fad,  all  prejudice  a-part,  as  weak  in  intellects, 
and  as  much  fubjeCted  to  delulion  in  the  days 
of  George  the  fecond,  as  before  the  reformation 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  fecond,  and  Thomas  a 
Becket ;  the  objeCt  is  changed,  but  the  folly  re¬ 
mains,  and  the  latter  will  probably  prove  more 
fatal  than  the  former. 

From  all  I  can  perceive,  the  getting  free 

A 

from  priefts,  has  duped  the  inhabitants  to  Eaft 

Aa  i  i  «  *,  ,» 

India  companies,  bank  and  South-fea  direc¬ 
tors,  fine- cures  of  great  profits,  and  deceits  in 

public 
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public  offices  ;  and  tho’  the  fituation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  may  flatter  the  mole-eyed  with  ideas  of 
liberty  unknown  to  their  anceftors ;  yet,  to  their 
minifters  and  their  agents  they  are  at  prefent  as 
great  (laves,  as  to  the  kings  and  clergy  before 
the  reformation.  I  am. 


..  .»  t  •  i  *  '  . 

Moft  Jincertly. 

*  ‘  ~  •  ■ 
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7 o  the  Reverend  Father  C  u  r  t  i  o 
Marin elli  at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 


HEOLOGISTS  have  adapted  two 


manners  in  their  accounts  of  providence  ; 
one  that  the  Author  of  all  having  finilhed  his 
creation ;  from  the  perfection  of  the  creator 
the  work  mult  be  likewife  perfect,  and  there- 
fore  it  has  needed  no  intervening  attention  fince 
its  completion. 

This  is  one  way  ;  others  have  fuppofed  that 
tho’  the  creation  was  the  work  of  a  perfedt  be¬ 
ing,  yet  that  it  requires  at  certain  times  farther 
fuperintendance  and  afliftance  from  the  firft 
author. 

Th  e  Britons  from  a  felf-fufficiency,  igno¬ 
rance,  or  negledf,  feem  to  conceive  their  govern¬ 
ment  eftablifhed  upon  the  firft  fcheme ;  which 
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as  it  is  a  compofition  of  the  fallibility  of  man, 
cannot  be  perfect,  and  therefore  impoffible. 

The  French,  knowing  what  government  is 
in  its  true  nature,  proceed  on  the  fecond  way  of 
difpofing  things,  fuperintend  and  remedy  ap¬ 
proaching  evils  before  they  become  enormous. 

When  the  people  of  this  nation  have  once 
made  a  law,  they  imagine  it  will  have  its  effedt 
without  putting  it  in  motion,  and  are  as  care- 
lefs  about  its  execution,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
made  at  all  •,  the  evil  proceeds,  and  no  advantage 
is  drawn  from  it. 

An  irregularity  which  cannot  be  totally  cured 
is  not  worth  their  attention,  the  leffening  inconve- 
niencies  is  not  an  objedt  of  fuch  all-feeing  mini- 
fters  •,  therefore  becaufe  licentious  and  immodeft 
women  will  be  found  in  every  {late,  no  care 
fhall  be  taken  to  diminifh  the  mifchief  which 
they  may  bring;  inflead  of  being  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  places  and  prevented  from  feducing  intoxi¬ 
cated  men  and  heedlefs  boys,  they  are  fuffered 
VOL.  I*  I  to 
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to  patrole  the  ftrects,  and  fpread  clifeafe  every 
where,  to  the  ruin  of  families. 

I  n  Pans  and  Rome  there  are  lev/d  women, 
but  they  appear  not  in  the  ftreets ;  laws  made 
in  that  country  are  obferved,  the  people  and  the 
prince  are  the  better  for  them. 

i  h  r  o’  the  whole  adminiftration  of  this  t*o- 

tP 

vernment,  there  runs  a  heedkffnefs  which  is  not 
eafdy  to  be  accounted  for  •,  every  officer  in  a  pu¬ 
blic  place  fteals  with  impunity,  and  whoever  thro’ 
a  defign  of  ferving  his  country  fhould  difeover 
frauds  of  this  nature,  will  be  received  with  con- 
tempt,  and  perhaps  difmiffed  if  he  has  a  place, 
whilfl  the  thief  proceeds  uninterrupted. 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  has  relented  with 
juftice,  the  countenance  which  has  been  given  to 
a  perfon  who  had  robbed  the  public,  and  the 
minifeer  fupports  the  deceiver  againft  the  par¬ 
liament  *,  this  may  be  right  in  this  country,  but 
would  be  wrong  in  every  other. 

T  h  e  inhabitants  of  that  ifle  are  extreme¬ 
ly  loyal  at  prefent,  and  friends  to  the  family 
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on  the  throne  ;  but  men  angry  with  the  fer- 
vants,  are  very  apt  to  tranfer  it  to  the  matter 
who  may  fupport  them  in  their  ill-deeds ;  at 
leaft,  Charles  the  firft  feems  to  have  ruined 
himfelf  by  fomething  like  that  conduct.  Men 
are  not  beings  endowed  with  equity  fuflicient 
to  make  fuch  nice  diftinCtions,  as  may  one  day 
preferve  the  lord,  and  execute  the  fleward ; 
minifters  therefore,  who  trifle  with  themfelves, 
fhould  take  care  of  their  mailers. 

The  refpeCt  which  is  paid  to  a  nation,  is 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  underftanding  of 
the  ruling  powers,  and  not  the  money  which 
it  can  raife  alone ;  a  domeftic  police  well  direct¬ 
ed,  a  care  of  foreign  affairs  that  befpeaks  atten¬ 
tion  and  capacity  in  the  minifter,  convey  to 
other  nations  that  fpirit  of  good  ftnfe,  which 
will  protedt  a  people  from  infults. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  known  relaxation  of  this 
true  fpirit  of  government,  the  very  Portugueze 
treat  this  kingdom  with  contempt ;  and  fo  little 
is  the  care  in  fending  fit  governors  to  their  plan¬ 
tations,  that  thofe  who  have  fhewn  no  marks 

I  2  #f 
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of  underftanding  in  their  own  affairs,  are  fent 
to  diredt  thofe  of  a  people  whom  they  know  not. 

fnch  pi  oceedings  the  colonies  abroad  are 
divided  into  feuds  and  feparate  interefts. 

Besides  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  at  the  helm, 
the  Englifh  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  French; 
and  yet,  this  feems  the  only  nation  againft:  which 
they  are  not  guarded  ;  their  (landing  troops  are 
not  fufficient  to  repel]  an  invafion,  the  paffage 
is  fo  fhort  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
may  be  made  fo  quickly  in  a  dark  night  with 
a  favourable  wind,  fo  little  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  naval  powers,  that  it  is  amazing  no  pro- 
vifion  of  a  militia  is  yet  inftituted  to  defend 
this  country  from  attacks. 

One  battle  in  the  favour  of  the  enemy  will 
decide  the  fate  of  London  ;  what  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  people  unufed  to  the  thoughts 
of  an  invafion,  and  untrained  to  arms :  yet,  fuch 
is  the  remiffnefs  of  the  ad miniff ration,  that  the 
minilter  choofes  to  rely  on  the  few  troops  which 
this  nation  has  in  pay,  rather  than  arm  the  na¬ 
tives  in  their  own  defence,  and  feems  more  in¬ 
clined 
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dined  that  the  French  fhall  be  their  matters, 
than  that  they  fhall  owe  the  prote&ion  of  them- 
felves  and  property  to  their  own  hands  and 
virtue. 

/ 

I  s  it  a  confcioufnefs  of  mifbehaviour  which 
reftrains  him  from  permitting  the  people  to  be 
their  own  defenders  ?  or,  is  he  afraid  left  being  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  power  of  protecting  themfelves 
from  foreign  invaders,  they  may  turn  their  arms 
on  the  domeftic,  and  expell  him  from  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  his  matter  ? 

It  is  in  conducting  a  government,  as  in  fuftain- 
ing  a  vaft  machine,  the  parts  of  the  firft  as  well 
as  the  latter  mutt  wear  by  action  ;  and  it  is  the 
prudence  of  a  minifter  to  fupply  thofe  deficien¬ 
cies  as  they  come  on,  and  thus  fupport  and  con¬ 
tinue  without  intermiffion  its  motion  and  opera¬ 
tion  :  this  the  French  continually  do,  they  re¬ 
pair  every  failing  part,  and  add  new  ones  to  make 

> 

it  yet  more  perfect. 

The  Englifh  on  the  contrary,  inattentively 
let  the  whole  machine  wear  out,  and  then  are 
at  a  lofs  how  to  behave ;  having  nothing  pre- 

I  3  pared. 
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pared,  the  whole  work  Hands  ftill  till  the  new  parts 
are  made,  and  thus,  the  benefit  of  its  motion  and 
efifeft  is  loft  for  fome  time.  Indeed  the  French 
refemble  the  wife,  and  this  nation  the  foolifh  vir¬ 
gins  in  fcripture.  Since  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  tire  Englifh  have  done  no  one  thing  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  nation,  unlefs  that  of  reducing  the 
intereft  of  money  may  be  thought  fo,  and  which 
I  imagine  in  the  end  will  prove  the  contrary. 

The  French  have  proceeded  on  other  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  preparing  to  ftrengthen  their  colonies 
in  America  have  built  forts  to  fupport  them  ; 
not  with  defign  as  is  generally  fuggefted  of  in¬ 
vading  the  Englifh  fettlements  at  prefent,  but 

to  be  in  readinefs  when  a  war  fhall  be  again  de¬ 
clared  between  the  two  nations. 

The  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
the  models  which  tempt  the  French  appetite ; 
the  tobacco  which  they  buy  annually  from  the 
Englifh,  carries  a  great  fum  from  their  nation 
in  favour  of  the  Britons  ;  this  they  would  pre¬ 
vent.  II  good  authority  may  be  relied  on,  the 
French  fcheme  of  going  to  the  walis  of  Vienna  is 
at  an  end,  and  thofe  of  London  will  be  their 
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next  attempt.  If  they  fucceed,  they  know  their 
intereft  too  well  to  pretend  the  continuing  in. 
this  illand,  the  other  powers  of  Europe  will 
fcarce  permit  it.  Yet,  after  having  created 
univerfal  ruin  and  national  bankruptcy,  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Maryland  may  be  gladly  given  to  make 
peace,  and  procure  their  departure. 

T  his  every  Englifhman  in  the  minifterial 
train,  tho’  he  faw  his  country  invaded  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Scotch  highlanders,  treats  with  infinite  de- 
rifion.  Security,  and  felf-fufficiency,  have  already 
ruin’d  too  many  nations,  and  promiles  to  be  the 
banc  of  this. 

At  this  very  moment  they  are  raifing  fub- 
fidies  for  electors,  whofe  fituation  cannot  fuffer 
them  to  be  their  friends  ;  the  true  reafon  of 
which  is  unknown  to  the  fubjeft  ;  only  to  pay 
the  intereft  o!  money,  borrowed  from  another 
de&or,  who 'is  the  richeft  of  the  whole  Ger¬ 
manic  body,  which  they  cannot  pay  themfelves : 
Thus  England  is  the  bondfman  of  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  courts,  pays  principal  and  intereft,  and 
breaks  at  laft  j  bulled  in  making  a  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  inattentive  to  the  ftate  of  their  co- 

I  4  lonies  ; 
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lonies ;  oppofing  the  French  power  on  the  con- 
# 

tinent,  where  it  cannot  hurt  them,  and  negleii- 
ing  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  where  it  is 
fo  eafily  attack’d  :  believing  nothing  can  offend 
it,  till  it  happens;  and  then  totally  difconcerted, 
thro’  want  of  providing  againft  it.  Such  is  the 
policy  and  minifterial  conduft  of  this  ifland  at 
prefent,  and  fuch  it  will  continue  in  all  appear¬ 
ance.  Judge  what  will  be  the  event  of  it.  I  am. 


Tour  moft  obedient. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Francesco 
Sansovino,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

npHO’  you  have  often  heard  of  the  various 
characters  which  inhabit  this  iftand,  it  is 
impoflible  to  feign  to  yourfelf  one  half  the 
oddities,  which  are  to  be  found  amongfi:  the 
inhabitants ;  checked  neither  by  religion  nor 
.policy,  each  runs  into  extremes,  and  the  ruling 
whim,  or  reigning  paflion,  takes  up  all  his 
time,  and  marks  his  whole  behaviour.  From 
this  latitudinarian  manner  of  thinking,  there  is 
greater  variety  of  men  of  the  fame  kind,  than 
is  to  be  found  upon  the  globe :  the  men  of 
pleafure  are  all  of  the  fame  ftamp,  in  Italy 
and  France  -,  in  this  country  there  is  fome  va¬ 
rying  vein,  which  characterizes  one  from  another: 
tho’  the  purfuit  may  be  the  fame,  yet  the  man¬ 
ner  of  taking  and  enjoying  the  game  makes  fome 
difference  in  each  of  them. 
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In  the  law,  phyfic,  divinity,  and  trade,  tho* 
there  may  be  every  where  fome  original  difference 
that  decides  to  which  each  man  belongs  ;  yet 
i  there  is  Tome  fecondary  diftindtion,  which  makes 

every  man  more  original  in  this  land,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country. 

T  o  me,  who  have  long  refided  in  this  ifle, 
there  ftart  out  every  day  new  characters,  which  I 
have  never  feen  before.  Not  long  fince  two  dif- 
putants  in  a  coffee-houfe  caught  my  attention  ; 
one  fuftained  with  great  humour  the  mifehief, 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  world  by  phi- 
lofophy  and  learning ;  the  other  how  much  thefe 
ftudies  added  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ; 
The  firft  protefted,  that  in  his  opinion  there 
were  but  two  ufeful  books  in  the  world,  which 
were  the  bible  and  an  almanac.  Men,  fays  he, 

cannot  well  do  without  knowing  their  religion 
and  the  day  of  the  month  ;  but  as  to  all  commen¬ 
tators  and  expofitors  of  the  feripture,  they  fhould 
be  committed  to  the  flames.  A  religion  once 
eftablifhed,  fhould  be  complied  with  ;  and  the 
objedt  of  a  nation’s  faith  once  fettled,  fhould  no 
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more  be  examined  than  the  right  of  the  prince, 
to  whom  a  man  has  once  fworn  allegiance. 

T  o  what  other  purpofe  have  all  the  learned 
theologifts  and  philofophers  publifhed  their  l'e* 
veral  fentiments,  but  to  difturb  the  heads  of 
others  who  read  their  works,  and  believe  they 
underftand  them  ;  the  laft  have  reafon’d  them- 
felves  out  of  the  truth  of  a  fmall  undemand¬ 
ing,  into  the  errors  of  what  they  think  a  greater, 
and  like  dwarfs  who  undertake  to  carry  the 
burthens  of  giants,  fink  beneath  the  weight 
which  becomes  intolerable  ;  they  are  afhamed 
to  fhew  their  weaknefs,  by  acknowledging  that 
the  load  is  too  heavy  for  them. 


f? '{ 

fit# 


'  t 


What  advantage  have  all  your  writers  on 
the  fcriptures  brought  to  chriftians,  continued 
he ;  the  fpirit  of  difpute  has  devour’d  the  fpirit 
of  religion,  and  we  want  another  revelation  to 
bring  back  the  minds  of  men  from  the  various 
ways  of  thinking,  and  feds  in  chriftianity,  as 
much  as  that  revelation  was  neceffary  to  deftroy 
all  the  futile  and  clalhing  feds  of  philofophers 
amongfl  the  ancients. 


Out 
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Out  of  one  plain  truth  they  have  produced 
a  thoufand  errors,  all  under  the  fandtion  of  in¬ 
fallible  truth,  and  yet  each  of  thefe  truths  is  de¬ 
nied  by  the  followers  of  the  others ;  Thus,  each 
fed  being  avow’d  as  true  by  fome,  and  falfe  by 
others,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  every  fed  is  at 
once  both  true  and  falfe  *,  a  rare  ccmclufion  on 
a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  as  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  a  nation.  To  thefe  men  of  philo- 
fophy  we  are  indebted  for  this  abfurdity 
all  which  would  have  been  avoided,  but  for  thefe 
Angular  judgments,  which  differing  from  the 
vulgar,  are  called  wife,  and  perhaps  the  leaft  in- 
titled  to  it  amongft  men. 

I  know,  fays  he,  that  thefe  wife  heads  and 
their  followers  affert,  that  the  ancients  permitted 
all  opinions  in  their  religion,  and  therefore  had  no 
difputes  about  it  *,but  this  is  a  miftake,  the  ancients 
of  the  fame  kingdom  never  differed  about  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  or  worfhip  of  their  gods,  nor  attributed 
to  one,  what  belonged  to  another ;  the  worfhip 
of  Jupiter  was  the  fame  by  all  the  Romans, 
and  no  one  ever  attempted  an  innovation  y  they 
never  fuffered  it  to  be  difputed,  whether  a  god, 
4  received 
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received  as  fuch  by  fhe  nation,  was  a  god  or 
not  ;  or  whether  his  temples  fhould  ftand  eaft 
and  weft,  or  north  and  fouth  \  nor  would  the 
ftate  fuffer  a  fet  of  fwivel-headed  bigots  or  free¬ 
thinkers,  to  alter  the  worfhip  of  their  deities,  or 
change  a  national  religion  to  pleafe  a  few  fana¬ 
tic  imaginations,  perhaps  of  a  cobler  or  tinker, 
whofe  impudence  had  thruft  them  into  the  in¬ 
termeddling  with  the  affairs  of  a  religion. 

•  4 

t  .  '  \ 

What  has  Locke  done  to  human  under- 
ftand ings,  but  puzzle  ten  thoufand  fculls  who 

would  have  gone  to  their  graves  undifturbed 

•  • 

but  for  him,  and  let  loofe  millions  of  tongues, 
to  prate  about  what  they  have  not  the  leaft 
comprehenfion  of. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  made  more  cox¬ 
combs  than  all  the  dancing- mailers  and  mammas 
of  London  ;  every  prig  has  him  in  his  mouth, 
who  never  underftood  one  of  his  problems,  and 
nothing  but  demondration  can  convince  thele 
gentlemen,  in  things  even  where  demonftration 
is  not  to  be  obtained. 
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To  me  it  Teems  neceffary,  that  as  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of.  gold  and  filver,  there  are  officers 
eftabhfhed  to  examine  into  the  vafes  and  other 
utenfils  made  of  thefe  metals, 'to  fee  if  they 
are  genuine ;  fo  there  fhould  be  others,  deftin’d  to 
infpedt  and  decide  what  underftandings  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  trufted  with  fuch  authors,  and  not 
permit.  the  mo  ft  abftrufe  and  difficult  matters  to 

fall  into  the  hands  of  every  pretender  to  think¬ 
ing. 

In  my  opinion,  fays  he,  the  emperor,  who 
burnt  the  library  at  Alexandria,  was  the  greateft 
friend  to  human  kind  ;  and  if  all  the  copies  of 
Tlato  ano  Atdfotle,  as  well  as  the  other  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  had  been  confumed  in  it, 
we  fhouid  have  had  reafon  to  blefs  the  day, 
and  pafs’d  our  hours  in  unanimity  and  peace. 

I  am  not  fure  whether  printing  has  not  done  as 
much  mifchief  as  the  plague. 

For  my  part,  fays  he,  1  would  join  in  a 
petition  to  the  legiflature  to  burn  all  the  books 
in  the  nation,  except  thofe  I  firft  mentioned. 


we 
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we  fhould  have  more  eafe,  lefs  diffipation, 
warmer  devotion,  better  fenfe,  and  better  times. 

Thus  he  ended  his  converfation,  which 
tho’  mixt  with  much  wildnefs,  has  yet  much 
truth  in  it,  and  may  partly  ferve  to  juftify 
our  reftraining  the  bible  from  the  hands  of  the 
Weak  and  ill-judging.  Adieu.1 


1  am  yours  mofi  affectionately. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Dominico 

Ma  nzoni,  at  Rome. 

«• 

Dear  Sir, 

NOTHING  has  lefs  truth  in  it  than  what 
Voltaire  and  abbe  le  Bland  have  laid  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Quakers  in  this  kingdom  :  it  is  either 
plain  from  what  the  firft  has  written,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  was  in  their  company,  or  did  not  attend 
to  their  cufloms.  He  defcribes  one  of  thefe 
gentry,  with  whom  he  dined,  as  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  afking  a  benediction  on  his  repaft; 
in  which  he  muff  beabfolutely  miftaken  :  it  being 
the  eftablifhed  maxim  of  this  feCt,  never  to  per¬ 
form  that  ceremony.  It  is  the  prefbyterian  cuf- 
tom  indeed,  to  fay  a  grace  as  long  as  the 
hundred-and-nineteenth  Pfalm,  before  and  after 
meals ;  but  a  quaker  afks  no  bleffing  from  hea¬ 
ven  before  he  eats,  and  has  not  gratitude  enough 
to  return  thanks  after  he  is  fill’d.  To  fay  the 
truth  :  the  church  of  England  does  both  in  a  be¬ 
coming  manner,  without  that  ridiculous  and  hy- 
pocritic  length,  and  tone,  which  is  to  be  found 

amongft 
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amongft  the  prelbyterians,  anabaptifts  and  inde- 

•  *  *  •  » 

pendants. 


If  it  was  the  fpirit  of  religious  enthufiafm 
which  actuated  the  firft  Quakers ;  it  is  a  fpirit  of 
another  kind,  which  reigns  amongft  them  at  pre- 
fent.  If  fimplicity  of  drefs,  and  fimplicity  of 
fpeech,  arofe  from  the  humble  confideration 
of  human  nature,  in  the  beginning  ;  it  is  the 
love  of  Angularity,  pride,  and  perfonal  advan¬ 


tage,  which  has  taken  poffeflion  of  their  hearts* 
and  which  continues  their  drefs  and  manners  at 

'  •  ‘  '  V  '  -  •  J  •  *  >  .  f 

prefent. 


Nothing  on  this  globe  has  half  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  a  Quaker ;  he  will  accoft  the  king  with 
Friend  -George* '  the-:  mioifter  with  Neighbour 
William,  and  this  without  the  leaft  reludlancej 
diftruft,  of  himfelf,  or  mark  of  confufion. 
What  can  argue  greater  infolence  than  this  of 

*  '  »-■  id  i  • 

meeting  thole  perfons*  whofe  characters  all  the 
world  agree  to  reverence,  upon  equal  terms* 
and  treating  them  with  the  utmoft  familiarity  : 
the  fon  of- a  Quaker  has  more  afiurance  at  ten 

•  j#  ’  “  * *  «•*  **• 

years  old,  than  the  wildeft  officer  of  the  king's 

guards  at  twenty  five.  . 

Vox..  I.  K 
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They  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  but  I  know 

A  - 

not  what  title  they  have  to  it  ;  there  is  no  facra- 

•*  »  *  *  *  * 

ment  in  ufe  in  their  religion :  in  fad,  they  feem 

f  A*  i  >  *  r  •  »  <  *  j 

to  be  a  fet  of  fatalifts,  who  agree  to,  call  that 
caufe  which  moves  them  to  adion,  a  fomething 
proceeding  from  the  fpirit.  I  have  heard  it  af- 
firmed  in  their  company,  that  the  refurrectibh 
of  the  body  is  not  an  article  of  their  faith,  if  they 

- »  -  r  n  v  -  .  -  •  y  •  -*  - 

•V  >  *  *  »  4  *  r  *  >  fc  «  ■*  . 

have  any  at  all. 

, .  "  <  *  t  :  *•  <  • 

■'  A  Jf  *  +.  d  .  *  ■  -  «-•  - 


i,) 


wi 


A  s  their  number  is  but  final],  fo  they  draw 

*•'-  *T  f  »,*  .«  *.-/>  f  f 

advantage  from  that  circum  fiance,  being  all  united 
in  the  general  intereft  of  the  fed.  They  are  al- 
moft  all  in  trade,  and  therefore  once  in  the  year 
they  meet  in  feveral  towns  in  England,,  to  know 
the  ftate  of  thofe  parts  of  the  country  :  to  thofe 
places  of  rendezvous  one  or  more  of  the  Quakers 

•V  f  - 

of  the  towns  within  two  hundred  miles-  always 
comes.  At  this  time  their  real  defign  of  meet¬ 
ing  is  concealed,  by  praying  and  preaching ;  it 

is  a  religious  ad  to  the  eye,  but  a  political  one 

\ 

at  the  heart ;  every  Quaker  who  aftembles  brings 
the  ftate  of  the  trade  of  that  town  from  ‘whence 
he  comes  along  with  him  •,  the  particular  bufmefs 

*  '  '  *  *  ~  of 
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of  every  grocer,  mercer,  and  other  tradefman 
his  induftry,  manner  of  living,  and  expences  : 
by  this  means  the  wholefale  dealers  of  London, 
Briftol,  and  other  great  towns,  are  acquainted  with 
the  charafters  and  bufinefs  of  all  the  tradefmen  in 
the  kingdom :  they  know  whether  their  bufinefs 
is  fuch  as  that  they  may  be  fafely  trulfed  with 
goods,  if  induftry  is  obferved  in  their  affairs^ 
and  all  other  requifites  for  thriving  in  trade. 

Thus  the  Quakers  in  the  lefler  towns  and 
cities  of  England  are  fpies  on  the  actions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  preferve  their  fed  from  lofles 
in  trade.  And  for  this  reafon  they  endeavour  to 
eftablifh  a  Quaker  in  every  town,  if  there  are 
hone  already,  who  may  bring  annual  intelligence. 

Singularitv  to  moft  peoples  apprehenfion 
ftands  in  the  place  of  merit,  a  gimcrack  in  fhell- 
philofophy  will  lay  out  twenty  guineas  for  a 
fhell,  which  is  fingular  and  without  a  fellow, 
tho’  ugly  and  ill-fhapen  ;  at  the  fame  time  he 
will  not  give  a  farthing  for  that  which  has  the 
moft  elegant  fhape  and  greateft  diverfity  of  co¬ 
lours,  if  the  fpecies  is  numerous.  Thus  it  is  not 
beauty,  but  Angularity  which  makes  it  efteemed. 
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I  t  is  the  fame  thing  amongft  men,  a  Quaker 
with  his  Angularity  of  drefs,  behaviour,  laconic 
ftyle,  and  air  of  riches,  the  laft  of  which  he  never 
fails  to  infinuate  to  all  his  cuftomers,  catches  the 
eyes  of  tradefmen  in  the  country  •,  the  apparent 
probity  and  power  of  felling  cheap,  becaufe  fup- 
pofed  wealthy,  create  hirti  bufinefs  ;  men  in  the 
country  are  defirous  of  talking  with  fuch  a  man, 
and  thus  deal  with  him  from  that  Angularity  in 
him,  and  that  whimfical  difpofition  in  themfelves. 

*  V 

The  Quakers  are  extremely  pundtual  and  ho¬ 
ned  in  trifles,  confcious  that  men  wear  out  their 
charadfers  before  they  make  their  fortune,  who 
proceed  otherwife  in  trades  where  riches  are 
gotten  by  degrees. 

But,  in  matters  of  confequence,  the  right  of 

>  *  * 

the  thing  is  not  the  queftion  •,  the  power  of  ob¬ 
taining  it  by  artifice  is  the  only  objedt  to  be  con- 
fidered  \  and,  if  a  fortune  cart  be  made  at  once, 
there  is  little  hefitation  about  the  manner  how. 

\ 

I  T  is  not  a  little  furprifing*  that  a  fet  of  men 
of  fuch  principles  as  the  Quakers  profefs,  could 

be 
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be  fuffered  to  take  root  in  any  nation  ;  they  have 
covered  all  the  political  maxims  which  they 
adopt,  by  the  veil  of  religion.  Accordingly,  in 
the  rebellion  which  happened  laft  in  England, 
they  openly  avowed  that  their  principles  would 
not  allow  them  to  oppofe  it.  This  was  nothing 
to  be  remarked  in  a  Quaker  :  yet  a  man  of  the 

»  v  t  1 

eftablifhe.d  church  would  have  been  ftigmatized 
for  a  Jacobite,  that  had  Laid  any  thing  like  this. 

Their  religion,  it  feems,  will  not  fuffer 
them  to  bear  arms.  What  can  be  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  this  principle,  to  a  man  who  knows 
human  nature,  except  the  people  who  indulge 
them  in  this  humour? 

9 

What  right  have  any  fet  of  men  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  government  in  times  of  peace,  who 
will  not  aflift  with  every  power  they  pofiefs  to 
defend  their  country  in  times  of  war  ?  their 
taxes  are  not  greater  than  other  peoples. 

Are  the  catholics  more  ridiculous  in  induls- 

tD 

ing  monks  amongft  them  without  contributing; 
to  fave  their  country  by  arms,  than  the  Britons 
m  permitting  a  fedt  amongft  themfdves,  who 

K  3  openly 
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openly  avow  that  their  religion  will  not  fuffer 
them  to  defend  their  country  ? 

Another,  indulgence  their  obftinacy  has  pro¬ 
cured  them  is  this ;  they  are  fuffered  to  affirm 
before  a  magiftrate  that  which  all  other  fubjedls 
of  this  crown  are  obliged  to  depofe  upon  oath 
on  the  Evangelifts.  In  order  to  obferve  the 
effedt  of  this  fufferance,  I  have  frequently  at¬ 
tended  trials  where  thefe  people  have  been  wit- 

neffes,  and  thro’  the  whole  of  my  obfervation  I 
have  never  found  them  give  an  explicit  anfwer 
when  it  could  make  againft  their  friends  •,  nay, 
the  whole  chicanery  and  fearch  of  the  council 
could  not  draw  an  anfwer  which  was  not  filled 
with  ambiguities. 

•  T  heir  caufe  of  demanding  this  privilege  is 
the  moll  convincing  reafon  for  its  not  being  al¬ 
lowed  them  ^  it  is  evident  they  imagine  that  there 
is  fomething  more  obligatory,  facred  and  binding 
m  an  oath,  than  in  an  affirmation  :  therefore  fince 
all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  ought  to  be  under 
the  fame  influence  and  apprehenfion  in  the  ad- 
rniniftration  oi  an  oath,  it  was  extremely  ill  un~ 
rfejr flood  to  grant  this  liberty  of  affirmation  to 
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any  fet  of  men  whatever.  It  is  a  road  that  leads 
to  injuftice ;  it  is  injuftice  itfelf,  that  one  man 
Ihould  be  fubjetted  to  the  terrors  of  eternal  pu- 
nilhment,  for  the  breach  of  that  which  another 
only  conceives  as  fomething  of  a  common 
nature. 

~  "O')  111  r  *'T  .  "a  ‘  *  V.'  ‘  «  .  '•  • 

f:  flj  t  :•  •  1  r>  ,  O  :  - 

•  Th  at  the  legiflature  and  the  Quakers  them- 
felves  conceive  an  affirmation  to  be  of  an  infe- 

n  *  t i  r.  .  j  u  ■  <  «  *  *  •  >  •  /  .  %  >  ?  * 

rior  obligation  on  the  perfqn  who  takes  it,  to  that 
of  an  oath,  is  certain  :  no  man,  whatever  crime  he 

*  i 

is  guilty  of,  can  be  executed  on  the  affirmation 
of  a  Quaker  •,  and  no  Quaker  has  refufed  taking 
his  oath  to  the  execution  of  one  that  has  roufed 
his  righteous  fpirit,  by  robbing  him.  Thus  the 
legiflature  thinks  it  an  indulgence,  and  not  equal¬ 
ly  obligatory,  by  making  this  difference  in  cafes 
of  life  and  death. 

%  . 

The  Quaker  who  takes  the  common  oaths  of 

the  country,  in  cafes  of  being  robbed,  cannot  at 

other  times  plead  confcience  againft  it  with  juf- 

tice  ;  becauie  either  his  confcience  admits  of  do- 
& 

ing  what  it  knows  to  be  wrong  on  thefe  occafions, 

*  s  *  *  >'  '  •  »  s  .  1  .*  -  f  4  » 

or  he  fcreens  himfelf  from  what  he  thinks  to  be 

*  *  '  *  *  *  ’  »',f  <•**!'*.  *  ,  «> 

K  '4  right 
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jight  in  others,  and  has  no  real  exception 
againft. 

'  '•  i 

.  *  m1'  •  ,  -  ~  I 

For  thefe  realons  if  he  is  fuffered  to  take  his 
affirmation  in  cafes  of  property,  he  fhould  not  be 
indulged  to  take  his  oath  in  thofe  of  life  and 
death.  He  ought  to  adhere  to  his  confclence 

throughout,  and  not  change  the  nature  of  the 

^  ■  .  .  > 

obligation  as  his  intereft  and  inclination  permit 
him.  In  truth,  it  is  a  weaknefs  to  excufe  a  fet  of 

*  ‘  ,  *  f 

men  from  oaths  in  thofe  inftances,  where  all 

r  , 

others  of  the  kingdom  are  obliged  to  take  them. 

'  .  '  t  -r]  i 

I  .  1  ; 

Such  are  the  Quakers :  I  leave  you  to  decide 
if  they  are  that  Ample  primitive  people  which 

Voltaire  and  abbe  Je  Bland  have  told  you;  have 

■  <  » 

not  they  found  means  to  obtain  advantages  which 
favour  of  refined  cunning,  and  fecure  themfelves 
in  fafety  whilft  the  nation  is  fighting  their  battles  ? 

♦  F  m  • 

T  h  e  celebrated  fyftcm  of  Penn,  which  has 

•  r  ' 

been  fo  much  praifed  and  for  fo  little  reafort,  is 
abfoiutdy  impracticable  amongft  men  :  indeed 

V  r  <  J 

it  is  ealy  to  preferve  peace  with  the  Indians,  who 
are  purchafed  by  fmall  prefents  to  continue  it ; 
but  can  “they  buy  off  the  French,  who  are  pre¬ 
paring 
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paring  to  increafe  their  dominions  in  America  ? 
will  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs  ferve  them  in  that 
cafe  ?  and  what  has  been  faid  with  refpecft  to 
their  indulging  all  religions  amongft  them,  is 
not  true,  the  catholics  are  excepted ;  and  the  ill 
effedts  of  a  general  naturalization  is  fenfibly  felt 
amongft  them,  the  Germans  being  at  prefent  fo 
numerous  that  they  preferve  their  language  and 
intereft  feparate,  which  is  no  fmall  inconveniency 
to  the  country  5  and  would  as  probably  live  un¬ 
der  a  French,  as  an  Englifh  government. 

Thus,  fir,  you  fee  this  applauded  fyftem  of 
government  in  England  and  that  in  America  is 
ftained  with  as  deep  blots  as  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions  :  it  is  ideally  better,  but  in  execution  as  bad 
as  that  of  France,  whofe  inhabitants  are  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  name  of  (laves  in  this  country, 

I  am  yours  mojl  affectionately. 


■  ?' 
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■  ■  *  .  •  .  »  ►  *.  .  .  i  •  , 

*  *  •  f  f  ,  * 

To  the  Reverend  Father  Antonio 

Cocchi  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  ,  *  'vs  . 

T  is  impoffible  t©  fay  what  may  happen  in 

this  kingdom  by  the  effedt  of  time  ;  but  at 

•  -  « 

prefent  there  is  -no  probability  of  the  catholic 

*  *  *  '  *  ^ 

faith  increafing  amongfl:  the  Englifh. 

All  public  meetings  but  thofe  at  the  am- 
balTadors  chapels  are  forbidden  by  law,  the 
priefts  of  our  religion  are  not  permitted  to  preach 
amongfl:  the  people,  and  thofe  of  an  enthufiaftic 
nature  are  all  feized  by  the  preachers  of  new 
lefts,  who  harangue  the  multitude  in  fields  and 
particular  places  deftin’d  for  that  end. 

V 

\  i 

I  t  feems  difficult  to  propagate  any  mode  of 
religion  amongfl:  people  who  are  at  eafe  ;  thofe 
who  feel  no  worldly  evils  are  little  folicited  to 
enquire  into  matters  of  religion,  they  are  in 
opulence  in  this  world,  and  undifturbed  about  the 

eonfcquenccs  of  the  other  :  for  that  reafon  there 


are 
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are  none  but  the  poorer  fort,  whofe  diftrefles 
prompt  them  to  follow  thofe  new  preachers,  who 
are  extremely  liberal  in  promifes  of  rewards  in 
heaven  to  thofe  who  join  in  their  worlhip  upon 
earth.  A  foothing  confolation  to  the  feelings  of 
poverty ! 

•  .  v  «  »  *  •  *  r 

-  f  •  ( 

j  «  -  .  ^ 

What  a  general  calamity  might  effectuate,  I 
know  not ;  probably,  as  thofe  who  have  no  re- 

ligion  are  the  moft  apt  to  run  into  the  oppofite 

-  )  *•  \  ‘ 

extreme  in  thefe  fituations,  the  catholic  faith,  an- 
fwering  folly  to  the  difpoiitions  of  fuch  times, 
might  be  re-eftablifhed  in  England.  At  prefent 
I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  this  nation  is  of  all 
others  the  leaft  advantaged  by  the  religion  which 
is  to  be  found  in  it  •,  the  heads  of  thofe  who 
were  originally  defigned  to  foperintend  thefe 
affairs,  are  either  extremely  weak  or  extravagant¬ 
ly  negligent. 

The  men  in  power,  remifs  in  all  things,  leave 
this  enthufiaftic  fpirit  of  the  field-preachers  un¬ 
converted  to  any  ufe,  unlefs  they  fuppofe  the 
weakening  the  eftablifhed  church  an  advantage  ; 
whereas  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  great 
■national  fervice,  if  they  treated  them  as  we  do 

thole 
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thofe  of  our  religious  orders,  whofe  fouls  are  on 
fire  with  zeal  to  bring  their  bodies  to  fuffer  for 
religion  and  the  fervice  of  our  church. 

/  J  \  *  '  4  }  . 

Were  they  fent  to  convert  the  Indians  in  A- 
merica  to  the  chriftian  faith,  they  would  unite 
thefe  nations  more  ftrongly  to  the  Englilh  in- 
terefi:  than  every  other  power  on  earth  ;  he  who 
rules  the  foul,  rules  every  thing  ;  otherwife  the 
French  will  prevail  throughout  the  continent, 
whofe  priefts  are  labouring  to  convert  the  Ame- 
rican  nations  to  their  faith,  and  confequently  to 
their  party. 

j  •  *  |  f  f 

I  ■  •  l'.''!',.- 

T  h  i  s  being  encouraged  in  the  manner  I  men¬ 
tion,  the  kingdom  of  England  would  draw  as 

/  , 

much  advantage  from  their  enthufiafm  in  Ame- 

t 

rica,  as  it  brings  mifchief  at  prefent  in  this 
ifland. 

Indeed  the  difbelief  of  all  futurity  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  prevalent  in  this  country,  the  men  in 
power  are  altogether  inattentive  or  ignorant  what 
eflfedt  religion  can  have  amongft  an  uncivilized 
and  barbarous  race  ;  the  fhort  and  only  way  they 
know  of  coming  at  things,  is  buying.  This, 
tho’  it  fucceeds  in  perfection  amongfi:  the  na- 

3 


t 
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tives,  is  not  fure  of  fuccefs  in  other  countries  ; 
and  thofe  who  can  prevail  over  the  mind  by  ob¬ 
jects  of  religion,  and  influence  by  money  alfo, 
are  almoft  fure  of  prevailing  in  the  end.  The 
French  neither  negled  one  or  the  other  method. 

*  -  r  »  r 

t  '  *  '  ’ 

May  not  the  reafon  of  this  ignorance  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  be  owing  to  this  ?  The  human 
heart  is  not  fo  well  known  in  this  nation  as  in 

%,  ‘  ’  '  f  '  -» 

catholic  countries;  men  judge  of  others  by  what 
they  feel  alone,  and  no  man  is  various  enough  to 
found  a  knowledge  of  all  mankind  on  what  pafies 
in  himlelf  only.  Thus  the  man  in  power,  diredl- 
ing  all  things  from  his  peculiar  fenfations,  knows 
little  of  all  human  nature. 

I  f 

*.  ...  •  •  .  *  •  '  ’  w  . 

I  n  nations  where  the  catholic  religion  prevails, 
the  clergy,  accuftomed  to  attend  to  the  various 
difpofitions  of  men,  by  the  confellions  of  very 
different  tempers  in  head  and  heart,  know  the 
map  of  man,  the  fhoals,  creeks,  bays,  tides,  and 
currents  of  human  nature,  better  than  thofe 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  any  bofom  but  their 

own .  they  difcem  what  incites,  and  what  re* 
ftrains. 

1  • 

*  They 

I 
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They  are  fenfible  how  eafily  man  is  conduc¬ 
ed  by  his  ruling  pafiion,  and  therefore  guide  it 
to  their  intentions  by  that  way,  and  not  break 
down  their  minds  into  compliance  with  what 
they  pleafe  to  have  done,  by  dint  of  money  only ; 
by  this  means  even  the  doing  juftly  thro’  a  fi¬ 
nite1-  influence  has  a  vicious  effeft,  the  mind 
even  fuffers  a  kind  of  corruption  in  being  pur- 
chafed  to  do  right. 

'  t  ***  *  •  '•  .  J  #  '  ,  T 

*  '  J  l  l  •.  k  i  J  <4  v  i  ‘  • 

* 

Thus  this  effe&ual  machine  of  zeal  for  the 
caufe  of  God,  through  want  of  knowledge  or  in¬ 
attention,  is  fuffered  to  do  mifchief  in  this  na¬ 
tion  ;  which,  fent  into-  their  colonies,  would  be 
productive  of  infinite  utility.  No  nation  knows 
fo  little  how  to  turn  the  various  difpofitions  of 
the  heart  to  advantage,  as  the  Englifh. 

N  o  nation  has  more  criminals  condemned  for 
violating  the  laws  of  the  land  than  this ;  hundreds 
are  tranfportad  to  the  plantations  every  year } 
from  whence  many  return,  and  are  hanged  $  0- 
thers  are  fervants  for  a  certain  time  only. 

i 
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This  brings  but  little  advantage  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  encouragement  given 


<  ■  ■  ■  /  ' . 

them  to  marry  Indian  women,  if  it  made  part 
of  the  judgment  pafs’d  on  them,  or  the  women 
were  obliged  to  marry  Indian  men,  there  would 
then  be  a  ftronger  alliance  between  thefe  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  and  the  Englifh.  Some  fmall  fums 
of  money  might  be  given  on  this  account. 


% 


The  French  praftife  the  encouraging  inter¬ 
marriages  between  the  neighbouring  Indians  and 
their  people ;  and  by  this,  and  by  their  zeal  for 
making  converts,  they  increafe  greatly  in  intereft 
amongft  the  Indian  nations  of  America. 


I  f  thefe  obfervations  be  true,  which  I  have 

r 

received  from  father  B - in  that  country,  ie 

feems  evident  that  riches  and  irreligion  bring 
floth  and  ignorance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  head  and  heart.  The  great  fchool  for 
the  fcience  of  which,  is  at  that  city  where  you 
refide  ;  where  men  are  better  known  and  under- 
ftood,  and  the  different  difpofitions  better  ap¬ 
plied,  than  any  where  on  earth  ;  from  the  zealot 

% 

who 
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who  believes,  burns,  and  dies  a  martyr  on  the 

fiery  fands  of  Africa,  to  him  who  manages  a 
nation’s  interefl  in  the  conclave.  Adieu :  love 
me,  as  I  do  you. 


Tour's  moft  affectionately . 


•  i 

I 


f  •  ‘S  "n  •- y  .  t 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Alessandro 

'  £  *  \  s  <  4,  f  - 

A  d  1  m  a  r  1,  at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 


HO  W  many  things  are  received  for  cer¬ 
tain  truths  by  the  different  people  of 
Europe,  which  are  really  without  any  foun¬ 
dation.  This  variety  of  opinions  feems  to  me 
to  arife  from  fhortfightednefs,  or  drawing  para- 

1 

lells  between  kingdoms  *,  whereas  no  two  things  in 
political  affairs  feem  to  be  enough  alike  to  deduce 
any  reafonable  confequence  from  the  fimilarity. 
If  you  afk  an  Englilhman,  what  has  made  arts, 
letters,  and  trade,  flourifh  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  ?  he  will  immediately  an- 
fwer,  Liberty  :  the  Athenians  were  a  free  people; 
behold  what  prodigies  the  city  of  Athens  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  Romans  alfo  •,  what  did  that  illuf- 
trious  people  produce  in  arms,  and  literature  l 
fays  he  in  rapture. 
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I 

In  commerce,  in  like  manner,  free  dates 
alone,  were  thofe  who  fucceeded.  The  Tyrians, 
Carthaginians,  Syracufans,  and  Marfeillians ;  the 
Genoele  and  Venetians ;  the  Dutch  and  Brit¬ 
tons  i  what  a  figure  have  they  made  in  the 
world  !  They  have  cover’d  the  ocean  with  their 

l 

fleets*  and  brought  immenfe  riches  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  :  The  laft  of  which,  has  not  only  mix’d 
the  knowledge  of  trade  with  war,  but  even 
philoibphy  and  fcience  ;  thus  it  is  liberty  alone3 
which  can  give  birth  to  the  fuperior  arts*  fupe- 
perior  philofophy,  and  learning. 

If  we  fhould  grant  this  to  be  true,  thefc 

* 

afiertors  of  this  caufe  of  karning  and  com¬ 
merce  will  fall  into  a  wildernefs,  difficult  enough 
to  find  a  path  which  leads  from  it*  to  fafety  % 

T  » 

if  we  fhould  deny  it,  there  would  be  no  lets 
pain  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  afiertion. 

4  *  ^  r  **  *  *  '  ^  *  \  J\J 

I  f  painting  and  ftatuary  be  the  works  ei 
genius,  even  catholic  Rome  has  no  fmall  reafon 
to  boalt  of  its  productions  in  that  tafte  ;  was 
that  city  then  free  at  the  times  when  Raphael* 

Michel 
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Michel  Angelo,  and  other  great  men,  painted 
and  carved  in  it  ?  If  it  was  at  that  time,  it 
is  the  fame  at  prefent  •,  the  fyftem  of  govern¬ 
ment  being  changed  in  no  refpedt  ;  this  will 
fcarce  be  allow’d,  I  fanfy. 

-  .  -  •  f  ■' 

^  i  ^  *  * 

n  .  I  %  {  - 

No  man  will  deny,  that  the  French  have 

“X  .  : 

.produced  men  of  genius  in  all  kinds  of  literature; 
and  yet,  no  Englilhman  will  allow  that  they 
ate  a  free  people  ;  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
liberty  can  only  promote  works  of  genius,  fince 

*  t 

the  French  a  nation  of  flaves,  has  been  proli- 
fick  in  thofe  productions  ? 

Perhaps,  in  ftrid  truth,  even  Rome  and 
Athens  were  declining  from  the  fummit  of  li¬ 
berty  at  the  times  of  their  greateft  men  in 
literary  genius.  If  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xeno¬ 
phon,  like  fruit  ripeft  juft  before  its  falling 
from  the  tree,  lived  in  the  autumn  of  li¬ 
berty  ;  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  and  others, 
can  fcarce  be  imagined  to  have  paft  their 
lives  in  that  ftate  ;  or  be  efteem’d  free  in 
the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander  :  And  furely 
Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  Tully,  and  many  others 

L  a 

*  I 


wrote " 
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wrote  in  that  time  when  liberty  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  at  Rome  *,  to  fay  nothing  of  Lucan,  Taci¬ 
tus,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  and  many  others,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  avow’d  tyranny, 

#■  »  «  i 

Even  the  greateft  geniufes  of  this  nation  can¬ 
not  with  drift  propriety  be  faid  to  have  lived  in 
times  when  England  enjoy’d  its  greateft  free- 

t  ’  ,k 

dom.  The  glory  of  England  was  great  in  the 

is  f 

* 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  liberty  was  nothing 
in  the  comparifon  of  what  it  has  fince  known  *, 
furely  her  father’s  reign  was  not  remarkable 
for  the  freedom  of  his  fubjefts  and  yet,  Sir 

Thomas  More  lived  in  the  days  of  Henry  the 

\ 

eighth,  whofe  little  book  of  the  Utopia  has  more 
genius  in  it  than  all  thofe  that  have  been 
written  in  that  way, 

•  ,  A  u, 

•  v  *  ■  >  »  '  >  *  -  i*»vAr  .  *  !  V  ,  !  t  .  \ 

Shakes? ear  and  Spencer  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  no  men  have 
fnewn  more  genius  in  poetry  than  thefe  two. 
Sir  Walther  Rawieigh,  and  my  lord  Verulam, 
in  like  manner,  were  far  from  feeling  the 
warmeft  beams  of  liberty,  and  yet  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  men  of  genius,  particularly  the  latter, 

who 


I 
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who  probably  excell’d  all  men  in  that  greateft 
diftin&ion  of  genius,  intuitive  perception. 

1  I 

Thus  it  feems,  that  liberty  is  neither  the 

k 

caufe  of  literature,  nor  genius  ;  it  it  were,  greater 

1  % 

liberty  would  have  produced  greater  proofs  ol 
each  kind.  Whereas  this  nation  has  declined 
in  genius  in  many  parts,  fince  it  has  increafed 
in  liberty  :  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  of 
very  exalted  underftanding  in  the  nation  at  prelent, 
and  yet  no  Engliffiman  will  allow  he  is  not  free. 

Th  u  s  it  is  not  liberty  which  creates  ge¬ 
nius  and  literature  in  a  nation  ;  it  muft  then 
be  look’d  for  from  fome  other  caufe. 

The  firft  of  thefe  no  human  power,  nor 
ftate,  can  create  ;  it  feems  to  be,  amongfl  hu¬ 
man  kind,  what  a  comet  is  amongfl:  the  heavenly 
bodies,  a  being,  bound  to  no  one  government, 
that  comes  with  fuperior  intellects,  to  enligh¬ 
ten  the  underftanding  of  this  world  at  various 
limes  y  as  the  other  may,  to  replenifli  the  orbs 
of  this  fyftem  with  light,  or  fome  other  qua¬ 
lities  unknown  to  us. 

L 


3 
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That  encouragement  has  not  produced  ge¬ 
nius,  is  alio  as  evidently  true  ;  fince  all  who 
have  ever  received  any  advantage  from  fu- 
perior  parts,  have  diftinguilh’d  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  they  were  rewarded  ;  and  many  a  man 
of  great  capacity  has  languilh’d  in  obfcurity  ' 
and  penury  his  whole  life  j  even  thofe,  whofe 
writings  had  convinced  the  world,  that  the 
men  had  merit  who  wrote  them.  It  is  not 
encouragement  then  which  lies  produced  the 

talents  of  thofe  who  are  fo  juftly  admired. 

From  thefe  confiderations  perhaps  it  arifes, 
that  the  Englifh  have  appointed  no  ftated  pro¬ 
vision,  as  an  encouragement  for  men  of  fu- 
perior  genius  in  the  polite  parts  of  literature  and 
fcience :  The  divine  and  lawyer  are  amply  tdken 
care  of  indeed  but  the  phyfician,  mathematician, 
and  others  in  other  ftudies,  have  neither  honors 
nor  profits  annex’d  tp  them,  for  being  An¬ 
gularly  eminent. 

*  • 

\ 

The  Englifh  tell  you,  that  a  genius  will  fhew 
itfelf-,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  prefumed,  they 
conclude  that  the  belt  of  thofe  capacities,  which 

I  arc 
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are  amongft  the  common  run  of  mankind,  are 
to  be  neglected. 

Every  nation  ftiould  have  academies,  with 

honor  and  penfions  annex’d  to  the  members 

•  ¥ 

of  them,  to  call  out  the  beft  exertion  of  thole 
talents  or  degree  of  underftanding,  which  every 
man  poffeffes. 

This,  tho*  it  cannot  make  genius,  will 
make  fomething  very  near  it ;  it  will  make 
the  intelle&s  of  thofe  who  apply,  more  ftrong 
and  ready  in  their  ftudies,  than  thofe  who  have 
no  incentive,  but  what  may  cafually  refult  from 
their  labours.  The  mind  of  a  ftudent  Ihould 
neither  be  in  great  affluence,  or  in  great  anxie¬ 
ty  ;  the  firft  will  create  (loth,  the  other  emaci¬ 
ate  the  power?  of  thinking,  by  the  pain  which 
it  communicates  to  the  foul. 

Without  thefe  encouragements  to  ftudy, 
the  character  of  a  nation  will  decline,  and  the 
powers  alfo.  Genius  comes  too  rarely  to  fup* 
port  the  authority  of  a  learned  people  j  it  is 

therefore  the  bufmefs  of  a  minifter,  to  infti* 

’  * 

tute  focieties  of  that  kind,  where  men  fhall  be 

urged  by  honor  and  intereft,  to  the  difcovery 

L  4  of 
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of  things  ufeful  to  the  community,  and  pre- 
fcrve  a  nation  as  well  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  permit,  in  the  rank  it  has  acquired. 

This  the  French  have  already  done,  and 
their  academies  have  had  the  good  effedt  of  fuftain- 
ing  knowledge,  and  producing  men  who  are  of 
public  utility  to  arts,  fciences,  trades,  and  ma- 
nufadtures.  The  honor  of  being  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  fcience  firft  draws  men  of 
ftudy  to  offer  their  obiervations  and  difcoveries ; 
which,  if  approved  of,  introduce  them  by  de¬ 
grees  to  be  chofen  members  :  where,  after  far¬ 
ther  proofs  of  their  abilities,  they  become  pen- 
fi oners,  and  are  at  eafe  enough  to  proceed  lei- 
furely  in  their  (ludies  during  life. 

I  h  e  great  bufmefs  of  a  nation  is,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  common  talents  of  men  to  the  greateft 
poffible  advantages,  not  waiting  the  arrival  of 
genius ;  which,  like  the  Meffiah  to  the  Jews, 
may  never  come  ;  which  if  it  fhould  arrive,  is 
to  be  confider’d  as  fomething  above  expedlation, 
and  applied  accordingly  to  their  farther  utility. 

This  the  French  know  and  purfue  j  the 
Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  defpife,  are  ignorant 

of. 
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of,  or  negleft;  hence  it  muft  inconteftably  fol¬ 
low,  that  fooner  or  later  France  muft  gain  the 
afcendant  over  all  thole  who  are  remifs  in 
thefe  affairs.  The  fpirit  of  invention  is  greatly 
promoted  amongft  all  ranks  of  people  in  France, 
every  common  mechanic  is  rewarded  with  fome 
gratuity,  proportion’d  to  its  utility  ;  and  the 
minifter  will  read  a  memorial  of  any  thing 
propofed  as  an  advantage,  without  reje&ing  it 
with  the  ignominy  of  a  project,  and  projector, 
even  if  it  come  from  the  hands  of  the  meaneft 
artizan  or  labourer  *,  and,  if  it  offer  any  thing 
that  is  probable  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
reward  him  for  the  hint, 

I  f  commerce  has  not  hitherto  advanced  much 
amongft  any  ftates  but  thofe  which  are  free, 
it  is  not  becaufe  a  monarchic  government  is 

i 

not  fit  for  the  fupport  and  encouragement  of 
trade ;  but  becaufe  monarchs  having  hitherto 
efteemed  trade  as  fomething  below  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  negledted  to  turn  their  eyes  that 
way,  conqueft  has  been  the  purfuit  of  kings, 
glory  in  arms  their  chief  objett,  till  England 
and  Holland  growing  great  by  trade,  have 
fliewn  them,  that  there  are  other  ways  of  ag¬ 
grandizing 
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grandizing  a  nation,  than  that  of  extending  their 
dominions. 

i 

I N  confequence  of  this,  the  French  trade 
has  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  En<^- 

fc> 

land  ;  and  by  determining  the  view  of  their 

meafures  on  this  obje£t,  wean’d  them  from  the 

vifion  of  univerfal  monarchy,  and  enrich’d  their 
nation, 

The  monarch,  who  determines  to  take 
the  care  of  commerce  under  his  protection,  has 
it  in  his  power  to  promote  it  beyond  that 
which  can  be  expeCted  from  a  free  ftate.  Good 
laws  may  be  defeated  by  clalhing  interefts  in 
popular  aHemblies,  each  fet  of  tradefmen  oppof- 
ing  the  increafe  of  trades  different  from  their 
own  perhaps  the  nature  of  a  free  ftate  will 
fcarce  permit  that  rigour  of  enquiry  which  is 
necefiary  to  keep  men  from  committing  frauds 
in  the  manufactures  which  they  are  engaged  in. 

The  infpeCtion  of  the  French  manufactories 
in  every  refpeCt  is  fo  order’d,  that  no  frauds 
can  be  committed  ;  the  minifter  knows  the  na- 
Sure  and  purfuit  of  commercial  men  is  to  en¬ 
rich 


) 
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/  \ 

rich  themfelves  :  this  defire  being  entirely  fel- 
fifh,  is  but  little  apt  to  confider  pofterity,  or 
be  ftriCtly  honeft.  For  thefe  reafons,  thofe  pro- 
penfities  are  check’d  by  public  infpeCtion :  a  trade 
once  begun  with  a  foreign  kingdom  is  almoft 
certain  of  being  eftablilh’d,  the  merchandize  be¬ 
ing  fure  of  continuing  the  fame •,  the  foreign 
merchant  knows  this,  and  depends  upon  it. 

Whereas  the  mechanics  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  England,  having  no  fuperintendancy  over 
their  productions,  goaded  on  by  the  defire  of  hid¬ 
den  gain,  have  full  licence  of  deceiving:  For 

this  reafon  they  have  loft  their  trades  in  fome 
branches,  and  muft  in  more,  whilft  they  are  curb¬ 
ing  the  French,  for  robbing  them  of  that  which 
{hey  lofe  by  their  own  dilhonefty, 

v  i  « 

I  n  free  countries  it  is  difficult  to  preferve 
that  fubordination,  which  is  neceflary  to  fuppor{ 
commerce  in  its  greateft  perfection :  the  enr 
couragement  of  advantageous  fchemes,  and 
prohibition  of  bad  practices,  are  never  well  un- 
derftood,  are  always  tedious  in  execution,  and 
the  laws  made  in  confequence  of  one  or  the  other 
ill  plan’d  or  imperfeCt. 


Either 
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%  ■  *  f  >  ■ 

■  t  t  "* . .  .  -  ,  ■  ,,r »  „  r  r 

E  i  r  h  e  r  of  thefe  defigns  a  monarch  ac- 
complifhes  by  a  fingle  ordinance  ;  the  firft  ihall 
be  encouraged,  the  latter  Ihall  be  deftroyed  ; 
and  the  people,  accuftomed  to  confider  things 
with  a  dependancy  on  their  fovereign,  are  con¬ 
tented  with  their  ftate,  live  more  frugally  and 

happy  than  any  where  elfe,  and  acquiefce  with 
what  is  right. 

It  feems  to  me  therefore,  that  a  monarchic 
ftate  is  the  molt  proper  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce,  and  will  at  laft  (finding  the  advan¬ 
tage,  which  accrues  from  it )  prevail  over  all 
other  kinds  of  government.  It  is  probable  that 
a  king  will  liften  to  the  public  good,  beyond  \ 
that  of  particular  companies  ;  but  minifters  will 

i  ' 

proteft  thofe  companies,  in  oppofition  to  the  pu¬ 
blic  good,  if  thefe  can  proteft  them  from  their 
matter's  and  the  peoples  refentments. 

/  I 

The  confideration  of  what  luxury  effects  in  a 
nation,  comes  under  this  head  of  commerce  alfo* 

In  France,  the  Eafl>  India  commodities,  which 
are  bought  for  fterling  money,  are  fold  again 
for  fterling  money,  and  the  nation  is  a  gain¬ 
er  ; 
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er;  England,  on  the  contrary,  fending  out 
money,  fees  no  return  for  the  greateft  part 
which  it  confumes  at  home ;  even  the  fugar  co¬ 
lonies,  only  fupply  the  people  with  luxury  ;  they 
work  a  whole  year,  fwallow  their  manufactories 
down  their  throats,  and  draw  little  advantage 
to  themfelves  by  exportation  ;  the  French  mak- 
ing  their  luxury- confift  in  elegance^  and  confum- 
ing  their  own  productions,  export  great  quanti- 
ties  of  eaftern  and  weftern  goods  to  be  run  into 

.  .V  ,  :•  •  ■  :  .  . 

England,  exported  to  Hamborough,  and  other 

t  ..  w'  .  .1/ 

parts  of  Germany  ;  and  thus  convert  their  foreign 

product  to  domeftic  utility.  , 

■■  ■  .  ■  ,  *  . .  .... 


It  is  the  part  of  a  great  minifter,  to  remedy 
thefe  inconveniences,  which  are  growing  in  this 
kingdom  where  I  am  •,  but  there  is  yet  no  St. 
John,  in  this  defert  of  politics,  arrived  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way,  and  foretell  the  coming,  of  ‘this 
.  .  •  *•*.  •  * 

temporal  faviour,  fo  much  wanted  in  this  nation. 

¥  *  f  f  *  f  .  1 

Adieu,  believe  me 

•  #  *  t  ;  ’  ^  ^ 

+  +  y  ^  •••*  -  a  4  -  -  t  v  \  *  a*  •. 

*  -  .  *  *  -  *  .  ^  -  *  f  4 

4  *  _  f 

Tonis  mojl  a ffe Ornately. 

.  *  t  .  1  1  l  tJ  •  -  -.^  7. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

*  ft*  * 

ri«  the  Countefs  of  ****  at  Rome* 

Madam, 

"VT  OUR  enquiry  in  relation  to  the  amours 
and  gallantries  of  the  Englifh,  will  afford 

*  .  ,  „  •  ;  ;  *{'  •  *,  •  ’  I  ,  -J  '  «  1  f  %  **;  •' ’*  r v  *»  -  ?  -a  ^  . 

me  no  very  romantic  fubjedt  of  displaying  the  va¬ 
rious  revolutions  of  the  heart,  which  take  place 
in  the  loves  of  the  Italians  •,  the  French  have  much 
more  of  the  fentimental  in  their  general  nature, 
than  the  Englifh  ;  their  gallantries  are  conduced 
*  with  more  decency,  and  more  time  is  paft  to¬ 
gether  between  the  amorous  pair,  than  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  %  ;  4  *  %  i  j,  f  .  ■  /** 

1  n  general,  it  is  the  extinction  of  defire  which 
is  the  objedt  of  every  Englifhman’s  purfuit  j 
yet,  when  they  do  love  fincerely,  no  beings  up¬ 
on  earth  are  fo  totally  devoted  to  their  paffion 
as  the  natives  of  this  ifle  ;  they  hang,  drown,  and 
Shoot  themfelves,  if  difappointed  in  their  loves  ; 
nothing  is  reftraint  enough  on  their  inclinations  : 
men  of  the  higheft  rank  marry  women  of  even 

infamy, 
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infamy,  not  to  fay  of  extreme  low  birth  ;  and 
ladies  of  noble  families  wed  their  footmen,  play¬ 
ers  and  fingers  •,  that  univerfal  manner  of  breed¬ 
ing  children  to  fcarce  any  reftraint,  that  ipirit 
which  is  ill  underftood  for  liberty,  indulging 
them  to  think  that  all  adions  which  are  not 
diredly  criminal,  are  not  culpable.  This,  tho’  it 
will  appear  extremely  ftrange  to  your  appre- 
henfions,  is  not  confidered  fo  here  ;  many  wo¬ 
men  who  have  been  public  proftitutes,  have 
figured  at  court  with  titles,  by  this  accident  of 
marriage. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  few  beings  in  any  na¬ 
tion  are  truly  aduated  by  the  real  fenfation  of 
love ;  the  defign  of  meeting  in  the  fexes,  being 
very  well  anfwered  by  an  inferior  degree  of, 
perhaps,  a  quite  different  paffion. 

1  n  England  it  is  confidered  as  unmanly  and 
effeminate  to  dangle  after  a  woman,  to  prevail 
by  fighs,  tender  fpeeches,  long  fufferings,  and 
perfeverance ;  to  take  a  heart  like  a  citadel  is  a 
thing  unknown  amongft  them  :  the  molt  decent 
Englifiiman  therefore,  in  fearch  of  a  miftrefs, 
applies  where  he  is  moft  probable  of  fuccefs, 

-  .  amongft 
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amongft  the  meaner  clafs  of  women,  who  are 
extremely  beautiful  in  this  nation,  and  making 

a  compliment  of  his  money,  which  he  and  Are 
prefer  to  bleeding  hearts  and  all  amorous  ac¬ 
knowledgements,  obtains  his  defires. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  power  of  women  is 
infinitely  lefs  here,  than  in  Italy  or  France. 

•  f  '  ’  *  * k  r  * 

•  '  -  “  *  41  I  ^  v-:  »  I 

I  n  the  public  gardens,  at  plays,  operas,  and 
affemblies,  here  is  no  chichifbe  nor  amant  as  in 
Italy  and  France,  who  fighs,  grins,  ogles,  fetches 

and  carries  like  a  well  educated  fpaniel. 

%  /  *  % 

As  man,  madam,  is  a  creature  which  is  ex- 

k  > 

tremely  fond  of  power,  ought  I  not  to  glory  in 
th  is  freedom  which  an  Englifhman  preferves, 
in  thus  keeping  independant  of  the  thraldom  of 
beauty,  and  its  fervice,  which  is  fometimes  very 
feverely  exacted  ? 

Yet,  fuch  is  the  fenfation  of  true  love,  that 
I  would  renounce  all  other  enjoyments  on  earth 
to  poffefs  the  object,  and  feel  that  thrilling  pat* 
fion  which  I  once  knew  ;  to  fee  the  emanations 
©f  reciprocal  delight  darting  from  the  eyes  of 
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heir  whom  I  adored  ;  our  whole  fouls  correfpond- 
Ing  to  each  other’s  touch,  like  firings  in  unifon  ; 
for  furely  fouls  have  power  of  touching  each 

other  ;  the  joy  of  being  ever  with  her,  and  fhe 
impatient  of  my  abfence,  whether  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  exalted  rapture*  or  in  the  chilling  hour 
which  generally  fucceeds,  alike  ardently  defiring 
to  be  confubflantiated  with  her. 

This,  infpite  of  vows  and  prayers  pofTeffed  my 
foul  entirely  ;  this  you  knew  and  indulged  the 
weaknefs  for  the  fake  of  the  perfection  in  the 
objeCt;  this  rapture  you  will  yet  indulge;  alas! 
diftance  has  not  yet  reclaimed  my  heart ;  one 
thought  of  love  and  woman,  brings  her  back  in 
full  power  upon  my  bofom,  and  I  am  dejected 
whole  hours  after  it. 

A  s  there  is  an  indelicacy  in  the  men  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  as  their  paffions  are  not  of  the  moft  re¬ 
fined  fort,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  indulge 
themfelves  with  taking  girls  from  the  lower  claf- 
fes,  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  provided  they 
had  yet  been  unpolluted  ;  but  fuch  is  the  indelicate 
tafte  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
nation,  they  keep  expenfiVely  women  as  well 
Vo;..  I.  M  known$ 
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known,  and  as  much  hackney’d,  as  the  Appiarj 
way  in  Italy  •,  this  is  fuch  a  tafte  as  feems  not 
to  be  accounted  for  *,  they  are  mere  hounds  in 
their  appetites,  and  prefer  carrion  to  the  mod 
exquifite  delicacies  of  the  table. 

v 

I  have  been  often  led  to  imagine,  that  the 
fultans  of  the  eaft,  are  actuated  by  more  deli¬ 
cate  emotions  than  the  northern  nations ;  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  mere  defire  between  the  fexes,  which 
can  thus  feclude  them  from  the  converfation  of 
the  world  in  company  with  women,  it  mud 

certainly  be  that  refined  fenfation  which  I  yet 
fed  y  perhaps,  even  more  exalted  and  refined  by 
the  warmer  funs,  and  the  temperament  which 
reigns  amongd  that  people. 

I  f  it  be  that  joy,  how  ill-judging  is  human 
nature,  that,  unconfcious  of  the  tranfport,  con¬ 
demns  this  fiothful  and  unambitious  life,  as  much 
to  be  preferred  to  thofe  tumultous  joys  of  men 
in  full  liberty,  as  all  that  has  been  imagined  of 
angelic  natures  and  their  enjoyments,  is  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  the  mod  debafed  of  the  hu¬ 
man  kind. 

Th$ 
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The  recalling  what  I  would  ever  wifh  to  for¬ 
get,  has  difabled  me  from  purfuing  my  account  of 
th$  Englifti  ladies  •,  I  feel  fomething  at  my  heart 
which  fo  enfeebles  me,  that  I  cannot  proceed  * 
alas !  after  fo  many  years  of  abfence,  I  am  obliged 
to  figh  and  weep  myfelf  into  tranquillity.  I  am, 

Tour  mojl  obedient 

%  "i 

and  mojl  humble  few  ant. 
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’To  the  Marchionefs  of  *  *  *  *  *  at  Rome, 

Dear  Madam* 

HAT  women  have  feparate  delights  from 
thofe  of  a  hufband’s  company,  is  nothing, 
furprifing  to  an  Italian  ;  but  that  there  fhould  be 
fo  little  converfation  between  men  and  their  wives 
when  they  are  not  difagreeable  to  each  other,  is 
fomewhat  fingular.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
London,  perhaps  it  is  the  moft  common,  for  a 
couple  to  live  together  on  very  good  terms, 
who  have  not  the  leaft  real  love  for  each  other  y 
If  their  condition  of  life  fupplies  them  with  mo¬ 
ney  enough,  each  purfues  their  feparate  plea- 
fures ;  he  paffes  his  evening  at  the  tavern  in 
wine,  and  fmoaking  tobacco*  fhe  drinks  her  af¬ 
ternoon’s  tea  in  chatting  with  her  neighbour 
about  her  hufband’s  bufinefs,  her  new  cloaths* 
or  any  curfory  tittle-tattle  of  the  day. 


At  night  they  tumble  into  one  bed  toget¬ 
her,  he  drenched  in  wine*  and  flunking  of  to- 

2  baceo* 
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bacco,  fhe  carelefs  of  this  violation  of  decency, 
till  next  morning,  when  each  wakes  to  their  daily 
employments,  and  the  day  goes  on  like  every 
other  :  if  this  prevailed  only  amongft  thole  of 
the  loweft  order  of  human  creatures,  the  fur- 

prize  would  be  nothing  •,  but  citizens  of  great 

/ 

wealth,  and  gentlemen  of  great  eftates,  pafs  their 
lives  in  this  filthy  manner  •,  a  wife  who  fhoul$ 
have  delicacy  enough  to  leave  her  hufband’s  bed 
on  this  account,  would  be  confidered  as  a  wo¬ 
man  of  a  vicious  difpofition,  and  be  treated 
fomething  like  a  proftitute  perhaps  •,  thus  there 
is  no  kind  of  delicacy  on  either  fide,  as  they 
came  together  for  fome  worldly  advantage,  fo 
when  either  dies,  the  furvivor  makes  a  hand- 
fome  funeral,  and  looks  out  for  another  partner. 

-  %  4 

The  widow,  if  fhe  has  the  good  fortune  to 
outlive  the  good-man,  wears  her  weeds  a  whole 
year,  and  fighs  heavily  every  hour  after  a  new' 
hufband  s  fo  indelicate  are  the  women  of  this 
country,  even  thofe  that  are  ftill  thought  mo- 
deft,  they  never  reftrain  themfelves  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  hufbands,  and  meet  one  with  as  much  in- 
difference,  or  joy,  as  they  met  the  other,  even 
to  half  a  dozen. 

M  3 
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This  kind  of  behaviour  is  not  to  be  found 

in  Italy  *  women  who  marry  men  for  their  con- 
veniency,  feldom  bear  their  company  with  good 

temper,  tho’  diverted  of  all  thefe  difpleafing 
fenfations  which  accompany  wine  and  tobacco  j 
and  in  France  one  bed  never  contains  fuch  a 
pair  i  fhe  that  has  loft  the  man  fhe  loves,  is  ne- 
ver  indifferent,  much  lefs  happy,  with  another 
after  the  firft  is  no  more. 

Fray  Madam,  tell  me,  you  who  know  the 
human  heart  better  than  any  philofopher  I  have 
read,  or  been  acquainted  with,  is  this  want  of  de¬ 
licacy  in  thefe  people  a  real  lofs  of  happinefs,  or 
is  it  not  ? 

boR  my  own  part,  Tam  convinced,  that  in 
this  kingdom  it  is  not,  as  far  as  my  obfervation 
can  extend. 


H  u  m  a  n  fouls  of  a  fuperior  nature,  like  the 
moft  elegant  and  belt  formed  inftruments,  are 
eafier  put  out  of  tune,  than  thofe  of  a  coarfer 
fabric  *  a  duft,  lying  on  a  particular  part,  fhall 
ipipair  the  found  of  one  ;  and  a  trifle  difturb  the 
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repofe  of  the  other  ;  a  rainy  day  untunes  both  : 
tho’  the  harmony  of  the  inftrument  is  moft  ex- 
quifite,  and  the  delights  of  the  mind  ineffable, 
yet  confidering  how  many  difagreeable  accidents 
are  probable  to  arrive,  which  may  difcompole 
one  and  the  other,  is  it  not  better  to  be  formed 
of  lefs  delicate  materials,  and,  tho’  wanting  the 
the  higheft  excellence  in  found  or  fenlation,  to 
poffefs  a  common  fiddle,  or  a  common  foul  ? 

To  carry  on  the  allufion  ;  it  we  could  al¬ 
ways  play  folos,  happinefs  might  be  obtained  by 
thofe  of  refined  taftes  •,  but  as  fociety  is  almoft 
neceffary  to  our  natures,  and  each  fex  thinks  it- 
felf  unhappy  to  a  certain  degree,  till  united  with 
the  other,  as  greater  pieces  of  mufic  compofed 
of  many  parts,  are  neceffary  to  fhew  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  harmony  •,  fo  perhaps,  the  probability  of 
meeting  with  correfponding  tempers  and  accord¬ 
ing  tones  makes  it  better  to  have  lefs  delicate 
fenfations,  and  being  lefs  pleafed  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  feel  no  mifery  from  jarring  difpofitions. 

The  ladies  of  the  bed  quality  are  indeed 
relieved  from  this  cruel  manner,  which  prevailed 

M  4  not 
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not  long  fince,  amongft  the  nobility  even,  when 
drinking  and  imoaking  were  more  the  cuftom  than 
at  prefent :  notwitbftanding  this  change, -and  that 
the  ladies  are  more  in  company  with  men  than 
ufual  *,  yet,  they  have  not  all  the  fweetnefs  of  tem, 
per,  which  fo  truly  characterizes  a  woman.  That 
freedom  wuicn  french  education  gives  the  females 
of  Paris,  fo  artful  in  fa  ft,  and  yet  fo  artlefs  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  not  yet  arrived  in  this  capita  F,  bur 
in  few  families  ;  like  the  firlt  flight  of  woodcocks 
but  here  and  there  one,  which,  like  all  fcarce 
things,  are  much  valued  and  difficultly  met  with; 

k  f  - 

'  *  *  '  V  A  ,  * 

'  (  “ 

a  l*  l  a  n  t  r  y  in  England  is  not  under- 
flood,  and  complaifance  to  the  opinion  of  wo¬ 
men  has  not  yet  prevailed  enough  to  make 
their  opinions  in  literature  fafhionable  ;  it  is  not 

A  V 

that  their  understandings  are  not  as  good  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  but  the  ladies  themfelves 
have  not  yet  taken  upon  them  to  determine  in 
works  of  literature,  and  writers  think  themfelves 
above  being  criticifed  by  female  remarks. 

I  n  this  they  are  wrong,  in  my  opinion ;  I 
would  rather  take  your  judgment  in  matters  of 

polite 
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V  V 

polite  writing,  than  the  firft  wit’s  of  Italy,  and 
fhould  think  myfelf  fafer  in  your  approbation, 
than  in  that  of  a  long  lift  of  literati,  whom 
J  could  mention.  Women  have  in  general  more 
delicate  fenfations  than  men  •,  what  touches  them 
is,  for  the  molt  part,  true  in  nature  ;  whereas 
men,  warpt  by  education,  judge  amifs  from  pre¬ 
vious  prejudice,  and  referring  all  things  to  the 
model  of  the  ancients,  condemn  that  by  com- 
parifon,  where  no  true  fimilitude  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

I  wish  fincerely  you  could  travel  to  this 
kingdom,  and  fpeak  this  language :  how  proud 
fhouid  I  be  to  fee  you  prefide  at  your  afiem- 
bly  of  men  of  letters,  foothing  the  Englifh  to 
politenefs  by  your  prefiding  genius,  and  letting 
them  fee  what  advantage  one  polite  woman  would 
bring  to  all  their  literary  produdlions. 

I  am  ft  ill  flattering  myfelf,  the  day  will 

come,  when  women  will  have  the  afcendant,  and 

# 

take  to  their  protection  the  languifhing  arts,  • 
and  expiring  letters.  Tho’  I  am  not  a  native 
pf  this  land,  yet  I  own  long  refidence  amongft 
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the  inhabitants,  and  the  fame  they  have  juftly  me¬ 
shed  in  learning,  makes  me  wifh  that  fome  au- 
fpicious  hour  would  arrive,  and  retrieve  the  de¬ 
clining  date  of  literature.  I  am,  * 
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*To  the  Reverend  Father  Batista 
G  u  a  r  i  n  i,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir,  "  : 

E  have  it  from  more  than  human  au- 


*  "  thority,  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour 
in  his  own  country  *,  in  like  manner,  to  keep 
the  character  of  a  people  in  its  fulled  ludre,  it 
Ihould  never  be  feen.  A  nation  reputed  for 
learning  and  philofophy,  when  we  read  at  a 
didance  the  authors  it  has  produced,  fills  us 
with  admiration ;  we  forget  to  imagine,  that 
every  one  in  it  is  not  a  man  of  letters  and  fci- 


ence,  and  entertain  conceptions  which  are  much 
above  nature  *,  yet,  when  it  comes  to  be  beheld, 
we  foon  find  our  midake  :  a  whole  people,  like 
an  individual,  lofes  admiration  by  acquaintance. 

T  o  you,  who  live  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Alps,  who  dudy  Newton,  and  adore  him, 
all  England  appears  fill’d  with  fqch  geniufes. 


But 
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Brir  what  wil]  you  fay,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
the  reigning  philofophy  at  prefent,  is,  collecting 
natural  cunofiues,  foflils,  i-jfhells,  and  petrefac- 
tions  of  all  kinds  ;  and  mathematics  much  ne- 
glefted.  It  is  much  eafier  to  remember  all  the 
diffetent  kinds  of  natural  productions,  than  to 
folve  a  problem  in  the  abftrufe  mathematics  ; 
for  one,  who  can  perform  the  latter,  there  are 
thousands*  who  are  equal  to  the  firft.  Who¬ 
ever  has  memory  enough  to  retain  the 
names,  and  patience  fufficient  to  gaze  till  he 
knows  one  production  from  another,  is  an  adept 
in  that  philofophy.  Thus,  the  number  is  in- 
creafed,  and  the  value  leffened. 

'  '  ‘  •-  ■  *  .  «  c,  ;()(.].  ) 

i  ou  would  be  amazed  to  fee  how  dege* 
Derate  this  nation  is  become :  can  you  con¬ 
ceive,  that  in  the  land  where  Bacon  and  New¬ 
ton  were  born,  there  fhould  not  be  one  ex- 
tenfive  genius,  or  one  confiderable  mathema¬ 
tician.  The  academy  of  fcience  at  Paris,  at 
prefent,  has  much  greater  men  in  that  fludy, 

^  *  I  »  •  r  , 

than  are  to  be  found  here :  Clairaut  and  d’A¬ 
lembert  are  fuperior  to  Simfon,  who  is  almoft 
the  only  one  which  belongs  to  the  royal  fociety. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  to  the  honour  of  England,  here  is  one 
nobleman,  who  is  by  much  the  greateft  ma¬ 
thematician  in  the  world,  amongft  men  of  high 
rank  •,  it  is  my  lord  Stanhope. 

A  t  the  meetings  of  thefe  philofophers,  ga¬ 
zing  with  raptures  at  a  cockle-fhell  ot  a  new 
kind,  admiring  the  aptitude  with  which  each 
animal  is  fitted  to  his  deftination  in  nature,  won¬ 
dering  at  the  humming-bird  and  his  nefl,  built 
with  fo  much  art,  and  inftinft  ;  I  have  beheld 
them  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  confcious  that 
their  intel lefts  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  fee 
the  fitnefs  of  religion  to  human  kind. 

These  wondrous  philofophers,  who  extoll 
the  fupreme  intelligence  fo  highly  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  difpofition  of  a  fly,  fmile  at  the  word 
miracle ;  and  from  mere  poverty  of  genius 
conceive  that  to  be  falfe  which  is  unintelligible 
to  their  limited  capacities.  When  alas !  the 
wings  of  that  infeft  are  not  more  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  flying,  than  miracles  are  to  faith 
in  man ;  and  as  infeparable  from  his  well-be¬ 
ing,  and  his  nature. 

There 
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There  is  a  certain  kind  of  capacity* 
which  is  not  exalted  enough  to  fee  that  hu- 
man  nature  is  imperfect  in  all  its  refearches, 
nor  humble  enough  to  acknowledge  its  incaoacity. 
which  is  deftruftive  to  itfelf,  and  intolerable  to 
men  of  great  underflanding ;  prompt  to  exa¬ 
mine  all  things,  and  capable  of  comprehending 
none,  as  it  ought  ;  it  begets  an  arrogance  in  full 
health,  which  terminates  in  uneafinefs  in  old  age; 
luch  is  that  of  the  philofophers  of  this  prefent 
hour  in  Great  Britain. 

I  f  you  mention  the  attributes  of  the  deity, 
each  of  them  fl13.ll  cielcant  an  hour  on  his  in¬ 
finite  wifdom,  juftice,  and  benevolence;  and 
if  you  name  the  chriftian  religion,  they  will 
give  you  to  underhand,  they  do  not  believe 
one  word  of  it  to  be  true  :  How  incompatible 
with  the  former  part  of  their  convention  is  this 
laft  declaration  ?  How  fhort-fighted  is  this  pre- 
tenfion  to  philofophy  ?  Infinite  wifdom,  juftice, 
and  benevolence,  have  fuffered  mankind  to  be 
govern’d  fevcnteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  a 
rule  and  guide,  which  has  not  a  word  of  truth 
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This  is  either  making  their  deity  impotent, 
or  regardlefs  of  the  welfare  of  his  creatures  (nei¬ 
ther  of  which  can  be  deduced  from  their  prin¬ 
ciples)  and  deftroys  his  attributes. 

Is  there  one  man  amongft  them,  who  has 
yet  affign’d  from  what  caufe  one  part  of  his 
favourite  fhell  is  white,  the  other  purple  y  he 
mud  tell  you,  nature  made  it,  and  the  eye  fees 
it  fo  y  it  is  taken  off  intuitively.  If  he  fhould 
afk  a  believer,  why  he  gives  credit  to  miracles  ? 
He  would  anfwer  :  God  ordain’d  them,  and  his 
faith  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them  : 
At  this  the  philofopher  would  laugh,  and  yet 
the  humbler  man  of  faith  has  all  to  urge  in  his 
favour,  that  this  mighty  man  of  reafon  can 
plead  for  himfelf y  the  one  tells  you  the  colours 
are  fo  to  his  eye  y  the  other,  that  the  tranfac- 
tions  are  fo  to  his  faith,  and  all  the  reafoning 
on  earth  upon  either  of  them  would  be  exactly 
equal  y  neither  of  them  being  able  to  explain,  how 
the  fhell  became  purple  and  white,  nor  how  wa¬ 
ter  became  wine.  One  has  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  to  convince  him,  and  the  other  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  faith  to  convince  him  y  and  the  world 

^  1 

acquit  fee 
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acquiefce  alike  in  both,  where  nature  has  been 
uncorrupted  by  falfe  philofophy,  and  delufive. 
pretenfions  to  thinking  and  refearch. 

M  e  t  h  i  n  k  s  there  is  nothing  fo  truly  great 
in  the  character  of  Socrates,  as  defpifing  all 
knowledge  which  did  not  tend  to  the  ftudy  and 
difcovery  of  human  nature:  even  the  fublimer 
parts  of  philofophy,  the  inquiry  into  the  motions, 
connections,  and  dependances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  require  genius  and  application, 
are  infinitely  inferiour  to  that  of  the  ftudying 
man.  What  would  that  divine  philofopher  have 
laid  of  thofe,  whofe  whole  purfuit  is  amailin°- 
together  the  fcarce  and  rare  productions  of  na¬ 
ture,  whofe  happinefs  confifts  in  having  a  fhell 

which  no  man  elfe  polTelTes,  negleCting  all  ap¬ 
plication  to  ufeful  knowledge. 

These  philofophers,  like  the  reafoning  of 
the  fophifts  of  old,  are  productive  of  evil  to 
fcience  and  mankind ;  they  bring  a  contempt  on 
the  appellation,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  which 
extends  itfelf  over  other  parts  of  what  is  dif- 
tinguilh  d  by  that  same,  or  creating  a  real  cha- 
radler  and  valuation  in  the  heads  of  others* 

tor 
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for  fuch  trifles,  feduce  them  from  more  reafon- 
able  and  worthy  purfuits,  and  leflfen  the  true 
value  of  real  knowledge. 

*  t  r-  /v  *  -*<  ’ 

Almost  all  of  this  ftamp,  are  proud  in 
being  efteem’d  unbelievers  ;  yet  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  mod  extenfive  capacities  have  been 
chriftians ;  Sir  Ifaac,  and  Mr.  Locke,  are  known 
to  have  been  fuch,  but  thefe  men  are  wifer ;  they 
have  difcover’d  the  fecret  behind  the  curtain,  and 
being  too  cunning  to  bq  deluded  by  the  falacy 
and  art  of  priefts,  are  only  dupes  to  their  own 
weaknefs  and  follies,  a  kind  of  felones  de  fey 
who  have  the  great  confolation  of  deftroying 
their  happinefs  by  their  own  wrong  reafoning,  as 
the  others  have  their  lives  by  their  own  rafh 
hands. 

I  have  often  imagined,  that  amongft  men  there 
are  to  be  found  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  heaven  has  given  to  the  other 
animals  of  the  creation  •,  the  men  of  this  kind 
of  underftanding,  refemble  moles,  who  have 
juft  fenfe  enough  to  grovel  in  the  dirt,  and  difcern 
foffils,  it  is  their  native  fphere  ;  but  when  they 
emerge  into  day-light,  are  aftonifh’d,  and  judge 
Vot.  I.  N  amifs. 
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amifs,  from  the  imperfection  of  their  organs', 
and  full  blaze  of  truth. 


If  a  man  would  attend  to  the  fenfations 

■  mi  s  ;  a  o 

which  pafs  in  his  own  bofom,  and  unravel 

*•  *■  j,  .  .  ,  .  ;  / 

the  combination  of  thofe  materials,  with  which 

r*  ,  •  .  .  -  ,  .  .  -  a 

'  .  .  i  >  i  . 

he  is  com  poled,  without  flattering  the  vanity 
that  prompts  him  within,  he  will  perceive,  at 
lead,  I  perceive  it  myfelf,  that  there  are  mo« 

■"  *  ,J  List.  A  ^  V  i.  ■  ■  *  t  -»  i  1  '  C 

meats,  hours,  and  days,  when  reafon  has  no 

u  '  J  -  J  .  _  .  \  •  •  J 

influence  in  correcting  the  difquietude  we  feel, 
where  the  only  folid  rock,  which  offers  us 
a  firm  footing,  is  the  belief  in  the  mediation 
of  a  celeftial  advocate,  and  redeemer  of  man* 
kind  •,  when  the  objects  of  religion  only  take 

*  •  f  fc  *  -  *  •  ,  f  f  *  i’  <  .  *  ■  i  r- 

place,  and  foothe  the  mind  to  a  contentment  with 
itfelf. 

•  .  ... 

Can  thefe  feeble  philofophers  calculate,  how 

many  animals  are  contained  in  a  drop  of  fluid, 
admire  how  nicely  the  form  of  every  crea¬ 
ture  is  adapted  to  its  exercife  and  employ- 
menr,  and  not  remark  how  truly  the  objects 

-  j  ' 

of  religion  are  adj  ufted  to  the  various  fabric 

*  •  t  *  .  r 

of  the  foul  of  man  *,  ‘even  the  belief  of  3  Me- 
diator  and  Redeemer,  are  fuch  confoTatory  ideas, 

-i  fo 
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fo  fitted  to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  that,  were 
there  no  other  teftimonies  and  advantages  in 
the  chriftian  doctrine,  I  fhould  declare,  that  re¬ 
velation  came  from  heaven.  Is  honey  and  wax 
more  natural  and  neceffary  to  the  bee,  than 
fuch  expectations  and  dependance  to  human 
kind  ?  Is  that  in  fed  better  formed  for  collect¬ 
ing  thefe  productions,  than  the  mind  of  man 
*  • 

for  receiving  the  fuccour  and  belief  of  fuch 
opinions  ?  Is  it  reafoning  like  man,  to  admire 
the  formation  of  a  bee,  and  exclaim  there  is 
a  God,  and  then  feeing  the  means,  by  which  he 
has  ever  conducted  mankind,  aflert  there  is 
none  ? 

*  .  .1 

Such  it  is  at  the  conclufion  :  if  reli¬ 
gion  is  an  abfurdity,  it  is  not  one  of  thofe 
tranlient  things,  which  feem  to  obftrudt  or 
interfere  with  the  general  proceedings  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  like  earthquakes  or  plagues.  It  is  a 
liable  being,  the  ftandard  rule  and  direction  of 
man’s  behaviour  :  either  religion  is  therefore  of 
his  hand  and  revelation,  or  there  is  no  God. 
For  to  fuppofe  man  governed  eternally  by  a 
falfehood,  is  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  fuperin- 

N  2  tending 
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tending  power.  If  they  perfift  to  aflert,  that 
there  is  that  power,  from  the  works  of  the  ere- 

?  f  *  t 

ation,  from  flies  and  infedts,  which  diredls  them 
by  inftindt  to  what  is  right,  and ,  deny  the 
truth  of  religion  ;  they  own  that  there  is  a  god 
of  flies,  and  not  of  men  ;  that  the  bee,  and  ant, 
are  objedts  of  his  care,  and  man  left  unheeded 
and  uncared  for  ;  either  a  partial  deity,  or  oppofed 
by  fome  malevolent  power,  which  reftrains  him 

from  the  exertion  of  his  will. 

t  ! ....  '  ;  .  i 

The  ruling  philofophy  of  France  is  more 

m  T  j 

confentaneous  to  itfelf,  than  this  in  England  : 
the  materialifts  found  all  thefe  phaenomena  in 
mental  nature,  as  arifing  from  matter  alone; 
and  tho’  there  have  yet  appeared  no  philefo- 
phers  amongft  them,  who  have  traced  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  things,  thro’  the  whole  round  of  what 
is  call’d  caufe  and  effedt,  yet  they  afligti  all 
alike  to  one  material  caufe,  and  are  not  fo 
weak  and  contradidlory  to  imagine,  that  there 
is  a  being  who  prefides  over  infedts,  and  is  inat- 

T1  .  »  J  y  0  •  r  t  +  ‘  ? 

tentive  to  what  pafles  amongft  men. 
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I  t  is  generally  faid,  that  there  never  was  a 
fpeculative  Atheift ;  whether  there  ever  have 
been  fuch  men  or  not,  I  fhall  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide  *,  yet,  I  am  convinced  that  I  could 
with  more  eafe  be  induced  to  follow  that  phi- 
lofophy  which  fuppofes  the  caufe  of  all  things 
to  exift  in  their  own  nature  *,  that  is,  that  the 
different  degrees  of  fubtilty  in  matter,  and  the 
affedtions  of  its  various  parts,  attracting  and  re- 
spelling,  are  equal  to  the  production  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  we  behold  in  nature,  than 
acknowledging  a  providence,  which  has  formed 
and  prefides  over  all,  exclude  him  from  the 
luperintendancy  of  human  kind,  giving  him 

i 

as  a  god  of  flies  and  infedts,  and  permitting 
man  to  be  guided  by  fomething  totally  erro¬ 
neous.  This  laid  manner  of  conceiving  things, 
is  that  generally  received  by  thofe  who  deal  in 
the  knowledge  of  fhells,  and  are  unjuftly  named 

V. 

deifts ;  the  philofophers  of  England. 

The  other  fyftem  of  materialifin,  is  the 
modilh  philofophy  of  France.  I  am  neither 

N  3  the 
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the  follower  of  one  or  the  other  ;'but  taking 
nature  as  Ihe  appears,  am  convinced  that  there 
is  a  God  of  infedts  and  of  men. 

Adieu,  remember  me  in  your  addrefs  to 
that  being. 


/  am  your  mojl  obedient. 


\i > ; 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  F  a  bio 
Maretti  at  Rome.' 


Dear  Sir,  ;  . 

"  HR  the  found  of  an  inftrument  has 


JL  A-  been  communicated  to  a  place  of  echoes, 
there  remains  a  long  while  fome  dying  tone 
which  the  ear  diftinguifhes,  that  makes  it  re¬ 
gret  the  lofs  of  the  mufic  which  imparted  it, 

*  * 

I  n  like  manner,  the  languid  ftate  of  letters 
in  this  nation  imparts  a  pain  to  thofe  who  afpire 
to  be  received  of  that  number ;  they  remember 
like  a  fine  woman  the  full  funfhine  of  their 
beauty,  and  knowing  that  they  are  (till  agree- 

W  *•  •  '  •  *  «  , 

able,  cannot  bear  being  treated  with  flight  in 
the  *  declining  hour,  when  the  fhadows  are 
largeft. 

•  -  r  \  *  *  • 

At  prefent,  all  attention  is  turned  from  fenfc 

to  found,  and  an  Italian  fiddler  of  note  coming 


froni  «■ 
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from  Rome,  would  find  admifiion  and  counte¬ 
nance,  where  a  genius  equal  to  Horace,  travel¬ 
ling  from  the  fame  place,  would  meet  no  re- 

I 

ception. 

Music  is  the  fafhionable  favourite  of  the 
ladies ;  a  fiddler  is  received  in  this  country  as 
an  emiflary  from  the  fkies ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  if  the  ladies  were  to  order  a  pidlure  of 
our  Saviour’s  being  received  into  heaven,  they 
would  follow  the  Dutch  tafte*  only  inftead  of 
angels  playing  on  the  violin,  they  would  think 
to  honor  him  more  by  the  company  of  Italian 
fiddlers. 

r  '  '  ;  .  <  9 .  j  :  •  * ' ,  r '  *  *  *  *  ■  i  ▼  tf 

C  *  -  ^  •  *  > 

One  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  confidered  of  con- 

X 

fequence  enough,,  to  divide  a  nation  into  two  par¬ 
ties  in  his  favour.  The  diftinftion  of  Whig  and 
Tory  is  almoft  at  an  end*  and  the  concertifts  and 
operafts  will  probably  take  their  place  with  e- 
qual  vehemence*,  for  this  nation  muft  be  divided 
by  fomething.  /  > 

The  money  which  thefe  performers  get  in 
this  city  is  amazing ;  they  are  no  longer  com 
fidered  as  creatures  of  entertainment,  but  rank 

they 
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they  keep  better  company  than  men  of  letters, 
and  often  very  arrogantly  refufe  playing  at  the 

«  1 

houfes  of  great  men  where  they  have  dined  ; 
how  would  an  Italian  nobleman  confider  fuch 

behaviour  ? 

■  t  )  \* 

r  *  t  «  -  • 

,  .  s  t  ,  *> 

S  o  much  found  has  gained  on  fenfe,  and  the 

. 

talents  of  one  performer  obtained  upon  thofe  of 
the  other,  that  for  one  who  fighs  after  the  genius 
of  Shakefpear,  there  are  thoufands  who  pant  with 
defire  to  play  like  Digardino-,  and  fo  much  he 
profits  of  his  (kill,  that  I  believe  myfelf  but- little 
miftaken,  when  I  afiert,  that  he  gets  as  much 

4  J  -  '  ;  •  *  '  ' 

money  by  his  violin,  as  the  whole  number  of  wri- 

,  •'  *  '  W  fc  j.  *- 

ters  in  the  kingdom  do  by  their  knowledge. 

vj  k  i  >  ■  ■  t  •’  ... 

This  will  in  a  great  meafure  explain  the  reafon 

.  *  :  4  -J  -  >  1  l  -  -  ■  '  '  i  ..  .  \  4  ; 

of  their  being  more  enamoured  of  founds,  than 
underftanding  ;  and  preferring  the  modulations 
of  an  artful  mufician,  to  the  fineft  productions 
of  the  moft  vivid  and  juft  imagination. 

«*•  r»  **  •  ^  +  ,  * 

t.  .  4  »  ♦  v  J  £  ^  {  4  «  i  *  ^  J 

Perhaps,  the  fecurity  which  attends  criti- 

V  '  ♦  tr  ,  .  , 

dim  on  mufic,  is  the  great  caufe  of  its  being 
promoted  by  the  patrons  of  fiddlers ;  there  are 
no  treatifes  Written  on  the  compofition  of  con¬ 
certos, 
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-  V.  -»•  V. 

certos,  trios,  overtures,  and  folos,  as  there  are 
on  heroic  poems,  tragedy,  comedy,  paftoral, 
elegy,  and  fatire  5  thefe,  tho’  they  never  im- 
part  tafte,  furnifh  rules  which  the  people  of  pre- 
tenfion  to  literature  apply  ;  with  thefe  they 
combat  the  opinions  of  thole  who  have  never 

read  them,  tho’  probably  of  better  tafte,  and 

•  - . 

make  their  judgment  controverted. 

k  ^  y  ^  J  i  *  »  <  W  4  i  • 

•  *  f  f 

1  > 1  *  r  ’■»  *  1  #"*  ^  \  \  1  "?  .  »  \ 

I  n  mufic  tafte  is  more  arbitrary  •,  and  if  a  lady 
who  has  travelled  into  Italy,  who  does  not  know 

one  note  in  the  gamut,  or  when  an  inftrument 

*  '  ' 

•  W 

is  in  or  out  of  tune,  talks  much  of  the  Cantabile 
and  Cromatic,  lhe  fhail  be  efteemed  a  fpirit  of 
choice  difcernment  in  harmonic  knowledge,  and 
followed  as  blindly  as  the  oracles  which  the 
prieftefs  of  the  god  of  mufic  delivered  to  his 
votaries  of  old. 

r, <  .  .. 

*  f .  .  .  A  A  1  w  *  -  *  .  .  ,  .  .  i  •-  / 

-■*  1 

I  have  known  more  than  one  inftance  of 
this,  I  allure  you,  where  a  lady  has  been  dying 
in  raptures  at  the  found  of  a  fiddle,  that  was 
fqueaking  out  of  tune,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  compofition  had  no  more  mufic  in  it,  than 
the  whetting  a  knife,  filing  a  faw,  or  the  crying 
of  a  fow  hung  by  the  head  in  the  ftye ;  at 

the 
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>■ 

the  fame  time,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  company 

I 

fcrewing  faces  in  concert  and  complaifance  to 
her  ladyfhip,  which  would  have  made  a  Rudy 
or  academy  for  artifts  who  carved  heads  of  (ticks) 
or  paint  in  Caracatura. 

*  •  w  »  *  *  | 

•  )  •>  4  ••  .  •*  *■ 

, .  .  ....  ) 

I  T  is  amazing  in  all  countries,  how  much  pre- 
tenfion  to  tafte  finds  means  of  diffipating,  but  no 
where  more  remarkable  than  in  England  ;  here 

*5 '  *  ‘  J  »  *  V.  .  * 

are  men  of  fortune  who  facrifice  a  thoufand 

» 

pounds  in  exhibiting  a  tragedy,  only  to  convince 
the  world  how  ill  they  are  made  for  the  rcpre- 
fentation  of  great  things. 

,  \  . ;;  •  ; 

Many  a  man  of  quality  entertains  the 

world  with  concerts,  to  fhew  that  of  the  thou¬ 
fand  requifites  which  are  neceffary  to  make  a 
complete  fiddler,  he  wants  but  two,  flopping 
in  tune,  and  playing  in  time  ;  however,  there 
was  yet  a  more  extraordinary  reafon  which  in¬ 
duced  an  Englifh  Jew  who  refided  at  Paris,  to 
give  a  public  concert,  which  was  to  fhew,  that 
his  lady’s  gallant  was  not  an  dunuch,  for  no  hu¬ 
man  head  could  divine  to  what  other  intent  he 
was  defired  to  fing. 
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► 

wrt '  •-  •  h  *  •  .  . 

tf  i »  .  v  }«  -  /  i  •  •  *  •  .. 

*  •  11  '  .  i  i . .  »  . 

f  t  i 

I  t  is  become  the  fafhion  in  this  city  to  pro- 

?  * 

cure  charities  by  mufick  ;  that  power  has  found 

the  way  of  aiding  in  the  fupport  of  hofpitals, 

^  ' 

melting  from  hearts  as  hard  as  ftone,  the  fum 

of  one  guinea  for  a  concert  ticket.  I  imagine 

r  *  9  *  * 

t  .  • 

Amphion  was  an  Italian  fiddler,  and  the  walls  of 

•»  •  ' 

Thebes  were  built  much  in  this  manner,  perhaps 

*  ,  f  .  >  - 

by  fubfcription  concerts;  I  think  operas  were 

i 

not  then  in  fafhion,  that  infipid  tafte  of  chanting 

frigid  nonfenfe,  thro’  three  adts,  is  an  invention  of 

»  ,  *  «•  *  .  ;  #  r 

the  moderns,  and  owes  its  rife  to  our  nation. 

•  » 

i  t  '  x 

j  '  • 

The  genius  of  the  Engliih  is  not  much  turned 
for  mufic,  tho’  much  more  fo  than  that  of 

•*  V  >  ■  ,  ’ 

France,  fafhion  makes  its  prefent  prevalency ; 

/  ♦  n  *  l  .  0>  r 

the  converfation  which  is  continued  at  concerts 

.  ,  •  .  .  •  * 

whilfl  the  fineft  pieces  are  performing,  puts  this 

•  •  -  r 

remark  beyond  contradiction  ;  or,  it  nruft  be  a 
ftrange  degree  of  felf-love,  which  prefers  the 
found  of  its  own  voice,  to  tire  fineft  coinpofitions 
of  Corelli,  Handel,  or  Geminiani. 

'  •  •  f  I  r  K 

Notwi  thstand  i  ng  the  protection  and 
encouragement  which  are  given  to  the  natives  ol 
our  country,  I  ftrould  with  pleafure  fee  the  re¬ 
vival 
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vival  of  letters,  and  the  languid  flame  of  fcience 
cherilhed  by  that  generous  fuel,  which  it  merits 
from  the  attention  of  great  men;  when  it  hap- 
pens,  I  mail  not  fail  of  communicating  it  to 
your  knowledge.  Adieu,  believe  me, 

s 

~  *  f 

•  ,  >  v.  i  *  w 

*  v  •  .  ^ 

*  ^  ' 

Tours  affectionately. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Antonio 
Coc chi  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

THERE  is  nothing  which  the  Englifh 
value  themfelves  more  upon,  than  their  be¬ 
ing  free  from  thofe  flavifh  apprehenfions,  to 
which  fuperfticion  fubje&s  the  minds  of  men  in 
catholic  countries  i  they  are  continually  deriding 
our  belief  in  the  power  of  faints,  and  wonder 

I 

how  human  creatures  can  be  fo  weak,  as  to  give 
credit  to  their  influence  and  efficacy. 

T  o  a  new  comer,  this  looks  fo  much  like 
a  nation  of  philofophers,  that  it  is  no  won¬ 
der,  ftrangers  have  reported  fuch  favourable 
ideas,  in  their  accounts  of  this  people  •,  and  yet 
acquaintance  brings  down  all  this  apparent  fu- 
periority,  to  the  level  of  that  in  other  nations 
indeed,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  fhrine  of 
Sc,  Francis,  or  St.  Anthony,  the  Virgin’s  or  faints 

relicks. 


KV4I 
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relicks,  have  any  power  of  doing  miraculous 
cures  ;  but  they  believe,  that  one  medicine  can 
diffipate  all  difeafes,  and  that  a  horfe-lhoe  nailed 
on  the  threlhold  of  the  door,  will  keep  all  evil 
beings  from  the  houfe. 

"  •  —  •  t  ,  *  ,  J  .  ,  ^ 

Even  the  people  of  condition  yield  to  this 
faith  in  quack  remedies,  and  put  their  lives  into 
the  hands  of  ignorance  itfelf :  owing  to  this  ere- 
dulity  in  the  people  of  this  ifland,  it  is,  that  fo 
many  remedies  of  infallible  virtue,  are  conftantly 
adverdfed  againft  all  the  evils  which  can  affedl 
the  human  body.  In  looking  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers,  one  would  imagine,  that  the  avenues 
of  death  were  intirely  ftopt,  and  his  realms  in 
danger  of  receiving  no  more  fubjecls  ;  yet,  fuch 
is  the  event,  that  thoufands  find  a  fpeedier  way 
to  that  kingdom,  by  thefe  preventives. 

How  is  the  belief  in  one  univerfal  remedy 
founded  in  truth,  beyond  that  of  believing  in  the 
powers  of  faints  ;  is  it  not  equally  the  effect  of 

7 

enthufiafm  or  fuperftition  ?  from  the  firft,  if  the 
mind  of  the  perfon  affeAed  is  naturally  inclined 
to  hope,  and  from  the  latter,  if  inclined  to  fear  ; 
the  love  of  life,  and  fear  of  death  produce  both. 

In 
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In  truth,  it  is  as  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
the  effluvia  breathing  from  the  fhrine  which 
inclofes  the.  relicks  of  St.  Francis,  can  cure  any 
difeafe,  as  that  a  drop  or  pill  of  the  fame  nature, 
can  cure  two  difeafes  fpringing  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes,  or  a  thoufand  from  fo  many  caufes, 
if  fo  many  can  fubfift. 

....  •  •  .:Oc  :  .  ■  '  .  .  .  . , 

Where  is  the  greater  ridicule  in  believing 
in  one,  more  than  another  ?  or  is  the  contempt 
of  fu perdition  and  enthufiafm,  better  founded 
in  the  Englilh,  than  in  the  Italians  ?  what  phi- 
lofophy  is  there  in  believing  impoffibilities  in 
medicine,  more  than  in  religion  ? 

Thus  then,  the  nature  of  the  objedt  is 
changed  in  this  kingdom,  but  the  paffions  which 
receive  them  remain  *,  and  the  habits  mofl:  pre- 

**  *  t  *  ^  tp 

valent  in  each  country,  make  each  purfuit  feem 
lcfs  contradi&ory  to  good  fenfe. 

In  faft,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  human  heart 
to  be  anxious  in  ficknefs,  and  the  head  to  be 
eafily  prevailed  on,  by  its  perfwafive  fenfations 

for 
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for  that  reafon,  in  religions  countries  the  dif- 
eafed  flies  to  his  faint  for  fafety  and  protection  ; 
and  in  thofe  who  have  none,  to  quack  medi¬ 
cines  ;  each  believes,  that  one  and  the  other 
has  fome  inexplicable  power  of  extirpating  their 
grievance,  and  the  believer  in  univerfal  reme¬ 
dies,  is  as  much  a  fuperftitious  devotee,  as  he 
that  confides  in  St.  Anthony. 

Pray,  is  it  more  incredible  that  St  Anthony 
preached  to  the  fifhes,  and  that  they  attended 
his  difcourfe,  than  that  a  minifter  has  found  a 
way  to  preach  men  into  the  ruin  of  themfelves 
and  pofterity  ;  or,  that  he  can  conceive  it  pofii- 
ble  to  oppofe  the  invafion  of  an  enemy  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  with  thofe  who  never  knew  the  ufe 
of  arms ;  yet,  the  latter  is  true  to  my  certain 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Addifon  treats  with  much  ridicule,  the 
believing  that  an  image  of  our  lady  in  Italy 
changed  the  pofition  of  our  Saviour  from  one 
arm  to  another,  to  preferve  it  from  injury  •, 
and  yet  his  countrymen  have  believed  as  im¬ 
probable  things  within  this  laft  year. 

V  ol.  I.  G 


The 
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The  favourers  of  a  girl  who  had  fvvorn  a 
robbery  againft  an  old  woman,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  convicted  of  perjury,  believed  that  this 
girl  lived  a  month  upon  one  pound  of  bread 
and  a  frnall  pitcher  of  water,  without  diminu¬ 
tion  of  ftrength  ;  and  that  the  old  woman 
was  at  one  and  the  fame  time  in  two  different 
places,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  diftant  from 
each  other  ;  for  this  muft  be  their  belief,  the  old 
woman  being  proved  beyond  all  contradiction 
to  be  at  that  diftance,  at  the  time  when  the 
other  fwore  that  this  robbery  was  committed, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  girl  believed  fhe  was 
prefent  at  the  robbery. 

Pray,  what  is  there  more  ridiculous  in  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  power  of  changing  poftures  with  the  child, 
than  in  an  old  woman’s  being  at  two  places  at  one 
and  the  fame  minute  ;  or,  how  are  the  Italians 
more  ridiculous  in  the  belief  of  the  firft,  than  the 
Englifh  in  that  of  the  latter  ;  I  am  convinced, 
that  for  one  Italian  who  believes  the  flory  of  the 
virgin,  there  are  twenty  English  who  believe  this 
of  the  girl  and  the  old  woman,  and  people  of 
a  rank  where  one  fhould  not  expedt  fuch  abfurd 

credulity ; 

j 
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credulity  :  indeed  the  whole  nation  W3S  divided 
on  this  ridiculous  ftory  of  the  old  wftman  and 
girl,  with  as  much  zeal.,  as  if  their  whole  fate 
depended  on  it. 

.  Thus  then,  the  credulity  of  a  nation  may  be 
•as  vifible  and  eafily  duped,  where  religion  does 
not  afford  it  objects,  as  where  it  does;  and  if 
the  church  does  not  find  it  proper  diet,  it  will 
take  it  for  itfelf. 

t  / 

*  /  , 

v 

I  have  often  fmiled  at  the  account  which 
Dr.  Middleton  has  given,  of  the  conformity  be¬ 
tween  pagan  and  catholic  Rome  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  a  difcovery  made  long  before  his  time, 
and  acknowledged  by  our  writers ;  it  is  juft  as 
ingenious  as  it  would  be  to  prove  the  confor¬ 
mity  between  the  functions  of  the  body  of  thole 
men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and  pope 

•  Leo  the  tenth. 

•  * 

A  philosopher  who  knows  his  proper 
objedt,  does  not  admire  at,  or  condemn  this  con¬ 
formity,  he  is  convinced  that  human  nature  ts 
ftill  the  fame  in  all  countries ;  that  the  mind 

O  2  a&uated 
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actuated  with  religion  cannot  avoid  (hewing 
marks  of  gratitude,  dnd  being  pleafed  with  fee¬ 
ing  the  objeCfc  of  their  adoration  ferved  with  iri- 
cenfe,  pomp,  and  fplendour.  To  what  purpofe  is 
all  this  fatire  againft  votive  pieces,  lighted  tapers, 
burning  perfumes,  and  other  ceremonies  of  this 
kind  ^  the  minds  of  thefe  people  are  only  in¬ 
cited  by  gratitude,  to  aCtions  of  adoration  and  de¬ 
votion  in  thefe  objects  of  the  fenfes;  it  changes 
not  eflfentials  in  our  religion,  and  thole  creatures 
are  not  capable  of  being  led  by  reafoning,  to 
the  paths  which  conduct  to  happinefs. 

Every  Englifh man  would  be  a  philofopher, 
and  treat  mankind  as  beings  influenced  by  rea- 
fonable  motives  only  ;  than  which  nothing  fhews 
a  greater  deficiency  in  true  philofophy  :  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  is,  that  the  common  people  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  uninfluenced  by  objefts  of  the  fenfes, 
are  untouched  by  any  power  of  religion,  and  to¬ 
tally  abandoned,  as  one  hour’s  ramble  in  the 

ftreets  of  London  will  convince  the  mod  incre¬ 
dulous. 

I  s  it  wifer  then,  to  ridicule  and  delpife  the  re- 

femblances  which  he  has  recited  in  his  epiftle,  and 

leave 
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Icav4  the  populace  unreflrained,  than  to  hold  their 
minds  fteady  to  their  duty,  by  ceremonies  which 
can  have  no  ill  tendency  ?  As  a  philofopher,  Dr. 
Middleton  muft  have  agreed  in  the  latter,  and 
as  a  chriftian  he  ought  to  have  faid  nothing,  be- 
caufe  he  felt  no  influence  from  that  faith,  it  may 
be  juftly  prefumed  from  his  other  works.  I  am. 


Tour's  mofi  affectionately. 


1. 1 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Dom  1  n  ico 

M  anzoni,  at  Rome. 

*  /  *  ' 

Dear  Sir, 

I 

I  AM  apt  to  believe  from  what  may  be  feen 
amongft  this  people,  that  the  love  of  riches 
always  brings  the  ruin  of  a  nation  with  it,  not 
by  the  luxury,  which  is  for  the  molt  part  the 
confequence  of  that  defire,  but  from  weaning 
the  mind  from  every  other  purfuit. 

The  fouls  of  thofe  people,  who  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  this  palfion,  are  eternally  feparating 
more  and  more  from  the  univerfal  mafs ;  they 
referable  the  ground  which  cleaves  into  diftinft 
parts,  and  becomes  fterile  by  too  much  drinefs 
it  is  thirfty,  and  would  rob  all  other  parts  of 
their  native  dividend  of  moifture. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  fhould  be  To  much  guarded 
againft  by  a  legiflator,  as  the  evil  effects  of  this 
Jove  of  money  *,  this  nothing  can  effectually  do, 
but  an  univerfal  belief  of  a  future  ftate  ;  a  day 
of  anfwering  for  all  crimes  by  punifhment,  and 
receiving  full  reward  for  virtue* 

The  fyftem  of  every  legiflator  muff  be  in> 
perfeft  for  ever,  without  this.  No  plan  of  go¬ 
vernment,  however  excellent  in  preventive  and 
penal  laws,  can  anfwer  that  defign.  Men  may 
be  guilty  of  the  molt  infamous  tranfa&ions, 
where  no  part  of  them  can  be  known,  but  to 
themfelves,  againft  which  the  fear  of  corporal 
punifhment  cannot  effeCtuate  any  thing,  and 
from  the  fteady  belief  of  religious  obligation 
alone,  any  effectual  check  to  vice,  or  impulfe 
to  virtue,  can  be  expected.  Self-love  in  this 
tranfient  ftate,  muft  be  overcome  by  the  felf- 
love  in  that  of  Eternity.  Therefore  all  thofe 
appear  to  be  drivelers  in  philofophy  and 
man,  who  would  weaken  the  influence  of  the  re¬ 
wards  and  punifliments  of  another  world  ,  can  it 

O  4  be 
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he  too  much  encouraged  to  virtue,  or  with¬ 
held  from  vice  by  any  motives  ?  and  if  punilh- 
ment  be  not  everlafting,  the  reward  which  attends 
virtue  cannot  be  intitled  to  it,  becaufe  each 
relating  alike  to  the  commiffion  of  temporary 
evil,  and  temporary  good,  the  recompence  for 
virtue  has  no  title  to  eternal  rewards,  more 
than  that  of  vice  to  ever-during  punifliment. 
Thus,  what  the  libertine  gains  by  fuppofing 
the  punifhment  is  not  eternal  in  the  other  world, 
the  pious  and  devout  foul  lofes  by  the  thoughts 
of  his  happinefs  being  limited  in  its  duration, 
when  this  life  is  at  an  end  :  at  the  fame  time, 
motives  to  virtue  are  enfeebled  on  both  lides 
the  queftion,  by  fuftaining,  that  punilhment 
hereafter  cannot  be  everlafting,  and  the  two 
moft  animating  paftions  of  the  human  heart, 
are  leffen’d  in  their  force  and  operation,  hope, 
and  fear. 

The  truth  of  this  is  manifeftly  feen  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  common  people  of  this  city. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  that  it  was  the 

s  ' 

avow’d  fcheme  of  the  miniftry  in  this  kingdom, 

to 
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to  deftroy  all  incentive  to  virtue,  or  reftraint 
from  vice.  Every  man  that  is  not  of  the  efta- 
blifh’d  church,  is  obliged  to  take  the  facrament ' 
as  an  oath  of  his  conformity  to  it,  before  he  can 
accept  any  office  under  the  government  not 
that  they  who  oblige  him,  expeft  he  fhould 
keep  it  any  more,  than  he  intends  adhering 

*  T  N 

to  this  moft  facred  obligation,  at  the  moment 
©f  his  taking  it. 

,  s 

By  this  a£lion,  the  minds  of  men  being 
robb’d  of  that  uniting  principle  of  integrity, 
which  holds  them  firmly  together,  are  more 
eafily  invaded  by  all  future  attacks  from  the 

fide  of  intereft,  and  open  to  corruption  the  fir  ft 

breach  makes  way  for  the  inroad  of  every  fuc- 

/  ’  • 

ceeding  vice. 

The  common  people  of  London,  who  are 
indeed  fubjefted  to  no  powers,  but  the  fecular, 
are  moft  heinous  inftances  of  the  mifehiefs  which 
the  negledl  of  religious  motives  brings  on  a 
nation.  There  is  at  prefent  nothing  however, 
impofiible  according  to  the  rules  of  common 
nature,  that  numberlefs  witneffes  may  not  be 

brought 


mo- 
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brought  to  fwear  for  fmall  fums  of 

ney  ;  every  trial  gives  inftances  fhocking  to 
human  nature,  of  this  contempt  of  the  name  of 
God. 

Th  e  regard  paid  to  money,  being  the  only 
thing  confider’d  as  efTentially  good  amon<*ft  the 

r 1 

greateft,  without  regard  to  the  perfections,  or 
excellencies  of  the  mind,  it  is  become  a  re¬ 
ceived  maxim,  that  by  whatever  means  riches 
can  be  obtain’d,  poflefiion  obliterates  all  fhame 
belonging  to  it. 

Thus  the  terrors  of  another  world  being  to- 

/  •  O  , 

tally  annihilated,  the  moft  monftrous  crimes  are 
every  day  committed  ;  the  effeCt  of  the  fear 
of  death  in  thefe  inftances  is  loft,  and  that  ftrong 
reftraint  from  evil,  fo  natural  to  human  minds, 
the  pain  of  Ihame,  is  totally  eradicated. 

What  fting  has  death  to  thofe  who  never 

•# 

rcfleCt  on  futurity,  and  live  unhappy  lives  ? 
What  punifhment  is  Ihame  to  fouls,  which  have 
loft  the  fenfe  of  it. 


The 
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i  . .  i  *''**•'  ■* 

The  two  great  engines  of  government  in 
this  kingdom,  are  render’d  ufelefs,  religion, 
and  the  fenfe  of  fhame  :  to  fo  deteftable  a  de¬ 
gree  the  affair  of  perjury  is  arrived,  that  the 
legiflator,  who  ought  to  make  and  preferve 
laws  againft  that  moft  deftrudive  of  all  evils 
to  human  fociety,  is  the  very  perfon  who  bribes 
them  to  that  iniquity,  the  very  means  which 
lead  to  the  obtaining  the  higheft  honors  are  pro- 
ftituting  the  minds  of  the  eledors  to  the  guilt 
of  perjury.  If  minifters  are  to  anfwer  for  the 
good  they  omit  doing ;  what  have  thofe  to  an¬ 
fwer,  who  are  deftoying  all  diftindion  between 
fas  and  nefas  ;  confiderations  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
port  to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

i  1  +  -  »*  4  . 

i  '  v  V 

They  exclaim  vehemently  againft  ruling 
the  mind  by  religious  awe,  it  is  all  fuper- 
ftition  and  (lavery ;  the  catholic  potentates, 
who  keep  men  to  their  duty,  by  the  influence 
of  priefts  and  church-power,  are  all  a  fet  of 
molt  infamous  men;  it  is  a  tyranny  over  the 
confcience,  which  a  free  agent  fhould  not  bear ; 

a  flagitious  pradice  of  dripping  and  deluding 

the 
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* 

the  poor  people  of  their  effeds,  and  right  of 
thinking  for  themfelves* 

This  has  been  the  conftant  cry  ever  fincc 
the  1  evolution ;  but  is  it  a  national  good,  or  more 
honeft  and  virtuous  in  a  minifter  to  deftroy 
all  obligation  from  religion,  and  fetting  the  king¬ 
dom  loofe  from  the  regards  which  it  owes  to 
heaven  and  earth  ;  putrify  the  minds  of  a  whole 
people,  by  the  taint  of  one  univerfal  bribery, 
a<nd  corruption. 

4  % 1 

•  ♦  < 

If  in  Italy  their  governors  keep  mankind 

too  ftrict  to  their  duty,  and  more  in  fubjedtion 
than  they  ought ;  if  the  fears  and  hopes  of  fu¬ 
turity  influence  too  much,  and  fubjedi:  them 
to  their  ecclefiaftical  power  beyond  what  nature 

can  bear  and  be  eafy,  and  liberty  is  too  much 

* 

infringed  by  reftraints  •,  there  is  yet  a  million 
times  more  mifehief  done  in  this  country,  by 
the  whole  bond  of  human  nature  being  broken, 
and  men  encouraged  by  public  bribery,  to  the 
commiflion  of  that  which  corrupts  the  mind 
entirely. 

If 
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„  ■  ■  '■ 

I  f  liberty  confift  in  the  fecurity  oF  proper¬ 
ty,  what  fecurity  can  any  man  have  for  what 
he  poffcffes,  or  for  his  own  life,  when  per¬ 
jury  is  openly  encouraged  ?  Will  thofe  who 
are  guilty  of  avow’d  and  public  perjuries,  once 
in  feven  years,  be  men  of  integrity  all  the  other 


intervening  time  ?  Liberty  therefore  is  more 
infringed  by  this  habitude  of  licentious  indul¬ 


gence,  than  by  all  the  reftraint  from  ecclefiaftic 
power  j  the  foie  difference  lies  in  this :  the 
natives  of  England  think  that  the  Italians  are 
cajoled  into  flavery,  and  lofs  of  their  property, 
by  priefts-,  and  here  the  minifter  buys  them 
like  oxen  in  the  market,  to  their  own  (laugh¬ 


ter.  The  latter  may  be  more  pleafing,  but  the 
people  are  flaves  alike. 


This  is  the  prefent  mode  of  ruling  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  from  fuch  proceedings,  what  can 
be  expe&ed,  ^but  goals  fill’d  with  felons  ;  high¬ 
ways  and  public  ftreets  fwarming  with  thieves 
and  beggars,  and  the  gallows  groaning  beneath 

the  crowds  of  thofe  that  are  executed  :  the  mi- 

« 

nifters  firft  try  every  way  to  take  off  the  ef- 

,  -  '  fefts 


/ 
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feils  ol  lhame,  and  fear  of  death,  and  then  won¬ 
der  that  men  plunder  and  are  hang’d. 

A  day  of  execution  here  is  attended  with 
as  much  pleafure,,  as  a  fhew  of  gladiators  was 
in  old  Rome  ;  the  contempt  of  death  is  as  much 

#  t  *  m 

applauded  by  the  populace  in  this  aftion  as  in 
the  other,  or  ft  fie  pro  patria  concidijfet :  It  com¬ 
municates  no  more  terror  to  the  -fpeftators, 
than  the  flaughtering  a  bull.  The  frequency  of 
the  celebration  of  the  hanging- feaft,  as  it  is  call’d, 
has  made  it  as  little  aweful  as  the  felling  dead 
fheep  in  the  fhambles  ;  the  populace  have 

rank’d  it  amongft  the  difeafes  of  life,  and  think 

►  » 

it  no  more  unnatural  to  die  of  a  rope  and  an 
executioner,  than  of  a  doctor  and  a  fever. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  apt  to  impute  much 
of  this  caufe  to  negled'  in  the  clergy  of  this 
country  ;  feme  there  may  be,  but  the  cry  againft 

V‘  '  *  '  .  f  '  t 

the  church- power  is'fo  great,  and  the  fin  of 
poperv  fo '  readily  imputed  to  thofe  who  would 
do  their  duty  this  way,  by  the  diffenters,  that 

r  ^  ,  *  ' 

I  know  nor,  whether  they  may  with  fafety 

*  '  • 

ftt  about  an  innovation  of  this  kind. 

*  ^  . 

.  k  ,  k  •)  -,u  ; . 

Nothing  is  more  amazing  to  my  appre- 

benfion,  than  that  a  nation  which  lias  ftruggled 


,  fc  *  * 
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fo  nobly  againft  former  invafions  of  their  rights, 
fliould  now  fo  tamely  fee  themfelves  fold  in 
their  eledlions  of  reprefentatives,  by  the  word 
and  lowed  of  mankind,  to  him  alone  that  is 
only  more  defpicable. 

*.  *  >  J  >  .  .  '  .  i  ..  *  .  L 

During  the  lad  eledtions,  indead  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  ruin  of  their  country,  or  lament¬ 
ing  its  forlorn  condition ;  the  whole  attention 
was  taken  up  about  the  two  tryals,  of  an  old 
beggar-woman,  and  an  infamous  young  girl. 
It  recall’d  to  my  mind  the  date  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people  in  the  time  of  Demodhenes,  and 
the  pictures  he  has  given  of  them  in  his  phi- 

r 

lipics. 

Whatever  be  the  event  of  its  prefent 
condition,  I  am  not  gifted  with  the  art  of  divi¬ 
nation,  fufficient  to  penetrate;  but  at  prefent 
it  refembles  thofe  infe&s,  which  are  near  the 
moment  of  a  new  metamorphofis ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  an  eagle  or  a  moth,  a  creature  that  fhall 
face  the  fun,  or  be  doom’d  to  perpetual  dark- 
nefs  only,  a  few  years  mud  difcover,  as  it  is  at 
this  hour  it  cannot  long  remain. 

1  am  yours  mojl  affectionately . 

'  '  -  LET- 


« 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Angelo 


« 


•  ✓ 

Boncaro  at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

HE  various  feds  which  fill  this  ifle. 


referable  the  ark  of  Noah  in  every  thing 
but  one  ;  they  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  the 
whole  race  of  living  things,  but  fome  of  them 
fcarce  feem  to  be  of  God’s  creation.  - 

I  f  they  muft  be  imputed  to  that  caufe,  they 
feem  rather  to  fhew  us  the  excellency  of  fome 
by  the  depravity  of  others,  as  vice  exhibits 
virtue  in  its  fulleft  glory,  a  ftorm  endears  the 
hours  of  lun (bine,  or  an  earthquake  enhances 
the  value  of  the  fteady  courfe  of  nature. 


Me  thinks  chriftianity  has  been  tax’d  by 
the  men  of  pretended  reafon,  with  a  fault,  which 
in  fact  ought  to  have  been  confider’d  as  an  ex¬ 
cellency  by  them  ;  from  its  promulgation  have 
fprung  as  many  different  feds,  as  philofophies 


from 
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from  that  which  was  call’d  reafon ;  fliould  not 
this  analogy  have  made  the  enquirers  into  truth 
and  nature,  •  as  it  is  call’d,  determine  in  its 
favour  rather  than  the  contrary,  and  have  won 
them  to  its  party,  rather  than  driven  them 
to  the  oppofite  ;  refemblance  in  other  things, 
generally  creates  efteem  where  we  have  liked 

one  before :  In  this  however  it  makes  an  ob¬ 
jection. 

O  f  all  the  opinions  that  feem  to  prevail  in 
this  nation,  that  which  is  reckon’d  the  molt  ab- 
ftrufe  and  deep,  is  that  of  fatality,  and  the 
moft  readily  adapted,  for  reafons  which  may  be 
eafily  fuggefted. 

If  I  fnould  enter  into  a  thorough  difquilition 
on  this  fubjedt,  it  would  carry  me  too  far  for 
the  limits  of  a  letter  ;  befides,  I  have  no  other 
intent  at  prelent  than  to  remark,  that  there  is 
in  the  human  mind,  a  power  of  examining,  com¬ 
paring,  and  combining  ideas,  which  is  not  in 
machines ;  and  that  if  all  addons  fprihg  from  fata* 
lity,  yet  there  is  fomething  in  the  fatality  of 

one,  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in  the  fatality 

V°L.  I.  j?  0f 
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ot  the  other.  Otherwife  there  feems  to  be  no 
more  excellence  in  Homer  than  in  a  clock ; 
the  mind  of  the  firft  from  internal  fprings  and 
weights,  or  other  material  caufes,  as  neceffarily 
points  to  the  thoughts,  which  combined,  make 
fuch  charming  pictures  to  the  reader’s  imagi¬ 
nation,  as  the  latter  does  to  the  hour,  and  the 

man  fpeaks  as  mechanically  at  fpeaking  time, 

• 

as  the  clock  does  at  the  revolution  of  the  hours 
at  ftriking  time ;  whence  do  we  admire  the 
fatality  in  one,  and  not  the  other,  if  each  is 
equally  fatal  ? 

i  I  ,  *t  ,  -  ►  ♦  r  ^  ,  .  . 

*  *  '  s  , 

I F  this  be  true,  it  really  feems  odd  that  it  fhonld ; 
however,  if  we  fuppofe  all  is  mechanifm  and  ne- 
cefiity,  we  muft  yet  accede  to  this,  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  has  a  power  of  combining,  feparating,  com¬ 
paring,  and  diftinguifhing  ideas,  and  of  examin¬ 
ing  its  own  powers,  which  is  not  to  be  found 

i 

in  thofe  of  the  human  contrivance.  This  no  fa- 
talift  can  deny,  and  perhaps  thefe  faculties  will 
probably  amount  to  fomething  adequate  to  the 

idea  of  freedom. 

4  •  i  \  * 


That 
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That  man  flrould  be  acquainted  with  his 
own  fabric,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  denied 

by  any  one,  if  he  intends  to  regulate  his  mo- 

* 

tions  at  all. 

This  fyftem  of  fatality  then,  tends  to  make 
man  unacquainted  with  his  own  powers ;  it  not 

only  deftroys  as  far  as  it  influences  all  moral 

\ 

and  religious  motives,  but  effaces  the  knowledge 
of  ourfelves.  Philofophers  in  this  fyftem  pro* 
ceed  no  farther,  than  that  every  effedi  has  its 
caufe,  and  therefore  every  thing  is  neceflary^ 
that  as  prefcience  muft  be  an  attribute  of  the 
deity,  prefcience  includes  a  certainty  of  all 
things  being  determined  as  they  are,  or  there 
can  be  no  prefcience  *  therefore  a  fatality  de* 
cides  in  all  things.  Here  their  philofophy  refts* 

*  •  *  •  *  ■*  •  ■  +  tii1  .  t 

confidering  all  things  as  predefined  *  thus  grow¬ 
ing  inadtive  they  fearch  no  farther  into  the  com- 
pofition  and  operation  of  this  machine  :  does  not 
this  tend  to  deftroy  the  very  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  kind  ?  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that, 
we  have  a  power  of  examining  ourfelves  ;  this 

j 

makes  part  of  fatality  then,  if  all  is  fatal. 

P  2  Let 


i 
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Let  us  for  once  conceive  that  every  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  mind  adls  mechanically,  as  in  a 
machine  which  is  kept  going  by  weights  and 
iprings ;  the  paffions  are  the  weights  and  fprings 
which  put  it  in  motion,  reafon  the  pendulum, 
which  balances  and  corrects  the  force  of  the 
former,  and  regulates  its  movements  ;  befides 
thefe,  that  the  fenfes,  faith,  imagination,  and 
all  the  large  family  of  the  various  faculties,  have 
their  caufes  to  put  them  into  action,  and  that 
there  is  -in  fome  minds  a  power  of  examining 
all ;  in  this,  man  differs  at  leaft,  from  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  man’s  invention. 

A  s  in  the  ftudy  of  mechanics,  the  perfon  who 
bell  knows  the  powers  of  fprings,  weights, 
v/heels,  and  levers,  and  the  refult  which  follows 

their  combination,  will  certainly  be  the  moll 

» 

expert  machinic  ;  and  he  who  has  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  ftudy  will  have  infinite  difficul¬ 
ties  to  furmount,  in  the  making  the  leaft  in- 
ilrument  of  a  complex  nature ;  yet  each  under 
the  fame  power  of  neceffity : 
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So  in  like  manner  the  philofopher,  tho9  a  fa- 
talift,  who  intends  making  any  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  fhould  attempt 
the  difcovering  thofe  objeds  which  influence 
and  affed  every  part  of  it,  and  not  reft  in  the 
lazy  inattentive  ftate  of  fatality,  without  enquir¬ 
ing  into  the  motives  which  fet  the  different  parts 
of  this  various  machine  into  motion. 

i 

1  n  the  conftrudion  of  watches  and  clocks,  he 
that  knows  that  the  elafticity  of  fteel  renders  it 
fit  for  making  fprings,  that  it  will  re-ad  after 
being  aded  upon,  that  a  fwinging  weight  will 
regulate  thefe  motions,  has  gained  already  two  the 
moft  effential  parts  towards  the  fabricating  thefe 
machines;  when  he  finds  alfo,  that  different 
powers  of  the  fpring  make  watches  go  fafter  or 
flower ;  that  length  of  pendulum  influences 
greatly  in  the  motions  of  a  clock,  tho’  all  thefe 
differences  are  found  by  experience  to  be  fo 
many  fatalities,  yet,  after  they  are  known,  he 
makes  a  more  certain  ufe  of  them,  than  if 
they  were  not  fo,  and  applies  all  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  to  his  own  advantage ;  and  tho’  influenced 

p  3  by 
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by  necefiity,  has  a  faculty  of  combining  thefe 
powers. 

I  n  like  manner,  a  fatalift,  I  mean  a  philofo- 
pher,  who  knows  the  mind  of  man,  and  how 
it  is  affedled,  fhould  apply  the  motives  which 
influence  the  various  faculties  of  the  foul  *,  thofe 
things  which  act  neceflarily  according  to  his 
fcheme,  on  our  hopes,  fears,  and  other  paftions  ; 
faith  fhould  have  its  proper  objefts  to  direft 
it  right  j  the  fenfes  be  influenced  in  like  manner, 
operating  for  the  general  good  ;  the  imagination 
be  affedted  by  the  dazzle  and  delight  of  future 
glory ;  and  laftly,  the  efoteric  doftrine  fhould 
be  that  of  reafon,  not  that  limited  view  of  thefe 
philolophers  at  prefent,  which  excludes  all  the 
parts  we  have  already  mentioned,  fenfe,  faith,  paf- 
fions  and  imagination,  from  their  fyftem,  as  if 
they  contained  nothing  true  ;  but  that  of  knowing 
and  acknowledging  that  all  things  are  true,  to 
thofe  faculties  which  apprehend  them,  and  that  the 
only  right  reafon  is  that,  which  conceiving  man 
thus  formed,  and  allowing  things  to  be  thus  con- 
ftituted,  goes  along  with  the  dream  of  nature  in 
the  conduct  of  the  world,  acknowledging  ali  thefe 


3 


parts 
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parts  to  make  the  whole  of  man,  and  enter  into 
the  reafon  of  the  univerfe. 

*  1  •  1 

Necessity  taken  in  this  way  would  have, 
in  its  effect,  little  difference  from  free-will  and 
liberty  ;  perhaps,  tho’  philofophers  fee  it  not  in 
this  view,  this  is  the  way  nature  proceeds  ;  and 
on  this  plan  a  philofopher  would  form  his  fyftem 
«f  governing  mankind,  if  he  was  truly  inftrudted 
in  the  knowledge  of  that  fatality  he  pretended  to 
underftand. 


The  man  who  truly  comprehends  the  nature 

/ 

of  his  own  exigence,  would  define  to  every 
part  of  the  foul  its  proper  objedt,  and  forming 
the  exadfeft  computation  of  the  powers  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  as  they  ftand  in 
himfelf,  but  in  all  nature  as  far  as  he  could  pe¬ 
netrate,  adapt  the  objedts  fitted  to  each  percep¬ 
tion,  and  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  them 
in  all  nature.  To  the  loweft  underftandinas  as 
well  as  the  higheft,  that  each  might  find  its 
objedt  and  influence  in  governing  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  adtions  of  mankind. 

P  4  Faith, 


/ 
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Faith,  fo  natural  to  men  of  all  capacities, 
especially  the  meaneft,  the  million,  muft  be  fixed 
on  proper  objeds ;  the  pafiions  animated  by  par- 
ticular  circumftances,  or  reftrained  by  others 
in  the  articles  of  belief ;  the  fenfes  awakened 
and  touched  by  the  vifible  reprefentations  of 
their  creed  ;  the  mind  induced  to  confider  highly 
of  the  power  believed  in,  by  pomp  and  wor- 
fhip,  and  tokens  of  reverence  and  gratitude ; 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  indulged  in  the 
hopes  of  a  redeemer  and  mediator,  between  a 

loul  funk  to  nothing  by  its  vices  in  its  own  con- 

/ 

fideration,  and  that  being  of  their  worfhip  all 
purity  and  perfection  •,  the  imagination  warmed  > 
by  the  objeds  of  another  world,  combining  the 
whole  fum  of  mental  pleafures  and  fupreme  de¬ 
lights  \  and  laftly,  reafon  fhould  behold  all  thefe 

/ 

right  in  nature,  as  wheels,  weights,  fprings, 
and  their  powers  are  in  machines,  with  no  great¬ 
er  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  laft,  than  of  the 
firft,  experience  only ;  which  teaches  us  that  thefe 
are  natural  to  man,  without  which  fagacioufly  ad- 
j  ufted,  he  can  no  more  be  governed  and  go 

right, 


/ 
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right,  than  a  clock  can  meafure  time.  Chriftianity 
certainly  embraces  the  whole  fyftem  of  truth  to 
mental  nature,  neceflfary  if  the  fataiift  pleafes,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  will  of  God,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  acknowledge  a  free-will  ;  but  in  both 
manners  of  confidering  it,  equally  true  with  all 
other  things,  and  equally  adapted  to  our  well¬ 
being,  as  rain  and  funlhine  to  fruit  and  flowers. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  been  led  I  know  not  how 
into  this  metaphyfical  refearch,  to  lhew  you  that 
the  fyftem  of  fatality,  as  it  is  generally  received, 
tends  to  deftroy  the  knowledge  of  men,  and 
would  effect  it,  if  even  neceffity  in  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  did  not  lay  claim  to  its  right ;  fatality  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  genius  would  then  be  directed 
much  to  the  fame  purpofes,  with  thofe  of  a  man 
who  acknowledged  the  do&rine  of  free-will : 
let  me  tell  you,  that  the  philofophers  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  extremely  deficient  in  this  fyftem  ■,  they 
allow  that  all  exifts  from  neceffity,  and  yet,  that 
religion  is  a  falfe  and  deftru&ive  inftitution, 
when  this  muft  have  the  fame  title  to  be  right 
and  true,  with  all  the  mod  favourite  truths  of 

their  reafon  and  fyftem  •,  its  fpringing  from,  lome 

caufe 
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caufe  which  is  necefiary,  and  it  has  always 
made  part  of  the  fyftem  of  nature  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  men ;  thus,  their  philofophy  and  ne¬ 
glect  of  their  religion,  tend  alike  at  preient  to 
the  ruin  of  national  government.  I  am, 


Your  mcji  obedient. 


/ 


I 
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I 

To  the  Countefs  of  *****  at  Rome. 

/ 

Madam, 

WHAT  you  have  been  told  with  refpeft 
to  the  Englifli  ladies,  and  women  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  true  ;  they  have  an  external  neatnefs  in 
their  drefs,  which  is  to  be  feen  in  no  other  na¬ 
tion  upon  earth  •,  that  part  of  apparel  which 
is  called  an  apron,  unknown  to  your  country, 
and  which  I  know  no  way  of  defcribing  to  you, 
but  by  referring  you,  like  a  mathematician  to  his 
diagram,  to  that  little  jointed  baby  which  I  fend 

you  with  this,  by  Mr. - .  This  figure  is 

dreft  in  the  night-gown  of  England,  which  be¬ 
ing  often  white,  handkerchiefs  and  caps,  as  you 
will  fee,  all  of  the  fame  hue,  give  an  air  of  clean- 
linefs  beyond  imagination. 

This  drefs,  with  their  hats  on  in  the  public 
walks,  communicates  to  a  ftranger  the  mod 
pleafing  fenfation,  a  kind  of  paftoral  delight,  a 

fccne 
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feme  of  old  Arcadia,  or  like  fomc  of  Watteau’s 

pictures  in  the  rural  kind. 

.  * 

I  n  Paris  the  women  have  quite  another  air  in 
their  motions,  looks,  drefs,  and  behaviour,  they 
impart  a  grace  of  a  very  fuperior  nature,  fueh 
as  becomes  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the 
lpecies  ;  m  London,  the  women  of  quality  have 

much  of  the  fhepherdefs  mein,  or  rather  inclin¬ 
ing  to  fomething  left  moded,  the  nymphs  of 
the  town  ;  this  air  I  prefume  thefe  ladies  afFedl 
for  ^a  moral  purpofe,  that  by  this  artifice  all 
kinds  of  characters  in  women  looking  alike,  the 
men  fhall  be  afraid  to  accoft  any  of  them,  led 
peradventure,  they  fhould  meet  a  virtuous  wo¬ 
man  and  be  rejected  with  contempt.  Thus  the 
dames  of  avowed  pleafure  are  prevented  from 
exerting  all  their  mifehief,  by  being  mixt  with 
and  undiftinguifhable  from  thofe  of  profeffed  vir¬ 
tue,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  poifon  diffufed 
thro’  a  large  mafs  of  matter,  is  lefs  likely  to 
kill,  than  in  its  unmixed  ftate  ;  or,  wine  lefs  apt 
to  intoxicate  when  it  is  diffufed  in  water,  than 
when  taken  alone  ;  this  policy  you  mud  allow 
to  be  admirable  in  favour  of  virtue  and  chadity, 
amongd  the  ladies  of  England. 


Yet 
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Y  E  t  I  am  afraid,  madam,  that  in  drefs,  the 
fame  objection  lies  againft  the  ladies  of  London, 
that  they  fay  lies  againft  the  religion  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians  ;  the  external  fhow  and  parade  may  be 
greater,  but  the  parts  concealed  are  more  ne- 
gletfted,  than  in  the  regions  of  Italy. 

A  man  'of  my  character  and  function,  rnuft 
be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  all  this  from  hearfay  only, 
and  not  knowledge  ;  and  I  affure  you,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  vifited  the  kingdoms  on  the 
the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  tell  me,  that  the 
hidden  corners  are  kept  cleaner  by  our  ladies, 
than  by  thofe  of  England,  and  internal  purity 
makes  ample  amends  for  external  appearance. 

t.  a 

I 

T  h  i  s  I  think,  is  but  reafonable  in  thofe 

ladies,  if  they  were  as  elegantly  neat  beneath 
as  above,  they  would  like  fo  many  Calypfos 
charm  all  mankind,  and  confine  them  to  this 
ifiand  •,  but  they  are  moderate  in  their  defires, 
and  cherifht  fome  hidden  difgufl  on  purpofe  not 
to  difpeople  other  realms,  or,  at  leaft,  make  them 
all  fo  many  nations  of  Amazons  without  a  man 
amongft  them. 


The 
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The  perfons  of  Englifh  women  are  certainly* 
\  ery  fine,  their  complexions,  fhapes,  and  pro* 
portions  very  pleafing  and  attradive  ;  yet  they 
are  extremely  deficient,  not  only  in  that  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  but  in  another  inter¬ 
nal  confideration  ;  they  do  not  give  their  minds 
aii  that  beauty,  which  grace  adds  to  fentiment, 
and  are  infinitely  lefs  pleafing  in  converfation, 
than  the  ladies  of  Italy  or  France. 

\  )  *•  t  ,  • 

Thus,  tho’  they  eafily  captivate,  their  chains 
are  too  feeble  to  hold  their  captives  long  in  de- 
pendance  ;  they  think  of  no  more  than  the  mo- 

V  ? 

ments  of  delight,  and  leave  the  hours  of  indif¬ 
ference  unprovided  for,  that  is,  they  decorate 
their  perfons,  and  negleft  their  underftandings. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  when  poffeffion  has 
ftript  the  veil,  which  love  throws  over  all  parts 
of  its  objects,  unlefs  thofe  deftined  for  the  eye  ; 
a  new  fcene  appears,  and  ali  the  undifcovered 
parts  of  perfon,  in  mind  and  difpofition,  now 
put  into  the  oppoiite  Icale,  weigh  down  the 
former,  which  like  gold  becomes  lighter  by 
wearing. 

It 
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It  is  to  this  negledt  in  England  alfo,  that  the 
ladies  of  France  and  Italy  find  filch  praifes  in  the 
mouths  of  Englifli  travellers  ;  indeed  it  is  owing 
to  a  falfe  notion  in  this  nation,  of  fuppofmg  wo¬ 
men  unfit  for  converfation,  that  it  has  fo  long  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  their  underftandings 
are  as  good  as  thofe  of  the  ladies  of  any  nation, 
and  the  converfation  as  brilliant,  of  all  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  ufe  and  exertion  of 
their  faculties. 

The  chief  reafon  that  women  are  lefs  efteem- 
ed  here  than  in  France,  is,  that  the  education 
of  youth  tends  naturally  to  keep  them  from 
their  company  •,  from  fchool  they  go  to  the  uni- 
verfities,  the  law,  or  phyfic,  and  are  under  the 
tuition  of  men  till  three  or  four  and  twenty  ; 
whereas,  a  young  gentleman  in  France  comes 
from  the  college  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  is 
immediately  delivered  over  to  the  care  and  fu- 
perintendency  of  fome  woman  of  quality,  prac- 
tifed  in  the  ways  of  love,  men,  and  gallantry. 

,  •  **■  • 

He  RE-  he  learns  every  qualification  neceflary 
to  accomplilh  a  young  gentleman,  for  the  fu- 

preme 
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preme  art  and  myfteries  of  love  ,  he  is  inftrufleti 
in  ad  the  falacies  and  deceits  of  women  ,  the 
artifices  and  devices  of  men  \  the  whole  attack, 
and  defence  of  the  fex  ;  when  being  accom¬ 
pli  d,  he  is  let  loofe,  not  to  make  war,  but 

love,  on  the  females  of  Paris. 

\  ...  *  . 

Prom  this  it  is,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
France  always  think  ladies  the  moft  defireable 
companions  for  converfation,  and  the  women 
are  ftill  inftructed  by  teaching,  as  preceptors 
become  more  expert  by  having  pupils. 


A  woman  in  England  is  the  momentary 
toy  of  paffion.  ,  In  France  the  companion,  in 
the  hours  of  reafon  and  converfation,  as  well 
as  in  thofe  of  love  ;  the  fentimental  makes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  delight :  a  female  of  France 
would  bluffi  at  the  gothic  joys  which  an  En- 
glifhman  only  thinks  of,  and  pretend  at  leaft  to 
fly  his  arms  and  converfation. 

r  4 

In  truth,  they  fupply  the  void  of  love  with 
much  art ;  and  if  they  do  not  fofter  a  genuine 
paffion,  they  fupport  an  artificial  one  fo  per- 

feftly, 
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fedly,  that  all  Teems  eafy  and  natural.  A  wo¬ 
man  in  England,  in  general,  fcorns  diiguife  ;  flie 
will  have  the  whole  heart,  or  nothing  ;  and  detefts 
the  ghoft  of  a  lover,  as  every  thing  is  call  d 
but  flelh  and  blood.  Indeed  the  rnoft  polite 
men  and  their  wives  have  learnt  to  be  civil 
of  late,  without  caring  fix-pence  for  each  other. 
To  recompence  the  lofs  of  thefe  qualities,  how¬ 
ever  amiable,  it  muft  be  avow’d  that  virtue 
is  the  due  praife  of  Englifh  wives  •,  and  were 
the  men  half  fo  fteady  to  their  country’s  good, 
as  their  ladies  are  to  their  honor,  no  nation 
could  boaft  more  illuftrious  natives. 


Without  doubt  there  are  fewer  corrupt  mar¬ 
ried  woman  in  this  nation,  than  in  an}  in  Europe 
where  women  have  fo  much  liberty  ;  and  huf- 
bands  have  juftly  more  reliance  on  them,  than 
in  any  other  country.  Confidence  creates  ho¬ 
nor,  and  the  liberty  of  chooTing  thofe  they  love 
has  preferved  their  virtue  ;  but  the  time  ap^ 
proaches,  and  the  law  is  talk’d  ot,  which  muft 
in  l'ome  time  bring  them  on  a  level  in  levity 
with  other  women  of  Europe  :  it  is  determin¬ 
ed,  that  neither  honor  in  man,  nor  virtue  in 
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woman,  fhall  be  longer  encouraged  in  this  ide  j 
that  fince  the  naturalization  of  the  off- call  of 
all  nations  cannot  take  place  at  prefent,  the 
expulfion  of  every  virtue  may,  in  order  to  pave 
the  road  for  that  glorious  defign.'  In  all  pro¬ 
bability,  madam,  a  few  years,  if  a  law  which 
reftiains  young  people  from  being  wedded  to 
their  choices,  fhould  be  pafs’d,  the  Engliih  la¬ 
dies  may  be  as  remarkable  for  having  as  much 
cleanlinefs,  and  as  little  chaftity,  as  thofe  of 
Italy  or  any  other  country. 

Their  gallantries  and  intrigues  may  make 
them  ■  as  fentimental,  and  refined,  as  either  the 
.French  or  Italians ;  and  the  iofs  of  one  virtue, 
v  indeed  it  is  a  capital  one  I  be  amply  recom- 
penced  by  the  acquifition  of  five  hundred  hypo- 
crifies.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  by  the  wo¬ 
men  of  all  other  nations :  if  beautv  makes  the 
females  of  England  already  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  French  power  in  that  particular,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  internal  cleanlinefs,  fpirit  of  converfation, 
cajoling,  and  intrigue  j  what  will  it  effedf  when 
•it  has  acquired  all  thefe  powerful  additions  ? 


/ 


I  TREM- 
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I  tremble  for  the  continent,  and  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  this  which  appears  a  defign  of  ex- 
* 

tirpating  female  virtue,  is  in  truth  a  deep-laid 
fcheme  to  conquer  the  French  in  their  own 
way,  and  declaring  a  new  kind  of  war,  where 
the  powers  are  female. 

In  what  a  ftrange  light  do  vulgar  eyes  be¬ 
hold  things !  how  often  are  minifters  calutn- 

Ml- 

niated  by  the  tongue  of  malice  and  maledic¬ 
tion  !  what  can  fliew  the  genius  of  a  datef- 
man  to  fo  much  advantage,  as  this  Angle  ftroke  in 
policy,  if  it  takes  place  ?  where,  after  having  ex- 
haufted  the  nation’s  treafure  fruitlefsly  in  war,  and 
mortgaged  its  honed  inhabitants  to  public  plun¬ 
derers,  he  difcovers  a  new  way  of  raifing  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  country,  by  abolifhing  all  female 
honor  as  much  as  he  can,  on  purpofe  to  oppofe 
the  gallantries,  intrigues,  and  adulteries  of  this 
nation,  againd  thofe  of  France,  and  thus  beat 
them  at  their  own  weapons  in  a  new  kind  of  war. 
I  am  told,  by  this  he  experts  to  be  as  much 
famed  for  fpreading  the  powers  of  vice  every 
where,  and  conquering  the  virtues  of  both  fcxes, 

2  as 
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as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  renown’d  for 
fubduing  the' enemies  of  the  crown  of  England. 
Alas  !  I  tremble  for  the  grand  monarch.  I  am. 

Madam, 

Tour  mofi  obedient, 

and  mojl  humble  few  ant. 


End  of  the  First  V  olcm  e. 
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